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PETITS NAUFRAGES. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





I sAW a little shallop 
That lately came to grief, 
Midway a slender river, 
Upon a pebble reef; 
The water-weed lapped round it 
With many an oozy leaf. 
But what is that to thee or me ” 
Such little shipwrecks aye must be. 


I saw two shattered pinions 
With rainbow colors pied, 

That once had carried Psyche 
In beauty and in pride; 

The summer dust befouled them, 
Nor yet would kindly hide. 

But what is that to.you or me? 

Such petty ruin aye must be. 


l saw a mother wood-dove, 
Her gray breast dabbled red, 
And, above the evening whisper 
Of old boughs overhead, 
1 heard the cry of nestlings 
That waited to be fed. 
But what is that to you or me? 
Such petty sorrow aye must be. 


To high estates pertaineth 
The majesty of wo; 
Yet see how lightsome creatures, 
That Heaven hath humbled so, 
The self-same way of ruin 
With self-same paces go! 
But what were those to you or me, 
Save that a fellow-fate we see ? 


The keel of puny venture, 
The summer’s tenderling— 
The butterfly, the wood-dove 
With death-arrested wing— 
All bid us, as they vanish, 
Their Linus-song to sing. 
But what were these to you or me 
Save that with them we soon shall be ? 
New York Ciry. 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


BY ERNEST WHITNEY. 








LONE hoary monarch of the Titan peaks, 
Offspring of Heaven and earth in planet jars, 
Bare-bodied savage, grim with unhealed scars, 

To thy wild band thy voice in thunder speaks; 

Thy sword-stroke is the avalanche, that wreaks 
Quick vengeance on thy kneeling victim. Wars 
Come but to yield thee homage, and the stars 

Visit thee nightly. Yet thy long gaze seeks, 

Unsatisfied, the playmate of thy prime— 

O yearning like to mine—that goddess bright, 

The Ocean stream, O deep embrace that time 
Forgets not, ere stern gods beyond thy sight 

Her dungeons sunk! Thy memory that; thy hope, 

This ocean-seeking stream that cheers thy slope. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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OUR NATIONAL VANITIES. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 








MR. Murat Hatsteap, in a brilliant article in the last 
humber of The North American Review, skillfully cuts 
away some of the little vanities in which the American 

ts to wrap and warm himself and to strut before 


_ the world. 


I doubt, however, whether this surgical operation will 
doany good. The patient is good-humored to the core, 
and has laughed under the cuts of many a coarser scalpel 
than that of Mr. Halstead. Indeed, I think any rational 

frog would enjoy being flayed by a touch so 
and fine. The victim in this case will no doubt ap- 
the operation and go on his way, vain, boastful 


_ , and happy as before. 
B Wears some coats of conceit, however, which Mr. 








ead has overlooked. 
T suggest one or two of them? 





The most ludicrous perhaps is the sublime faith which 
the American of the present day has in the high birth of 
his ancestors. He usually writes a history of his family 
which is clear enough for three or four generations back, 
then comes a foggy gap, on the other side of which looms 
some noble earl or baron from which the stock ‘is said 
to” proceed. Quite oblivious, apparently, of the exist- 
ence of any official Books of the Peerage or Gentry, he 
complacently seizes on the arms of this mythical pro- 
genitor and causes his wife to parade his crest on her 
note-paper and teacups to the fiendish joy of her enemies. 

We all, too, have a conceited faith in-the refinement 
and delicacy of the grandfathers and grandmothers 
whose old gowns and tables we cherish so fondly, We 
will not face the fact that the first colonists wi were 
respectable poor folk who came here to better their con- 
dition, or the scampish younger sons of good families 
who were induced to “‘ leave their country for their coun- 
try’s good.” Many of these Scotch-Irish, Germans and 
Puritans doubtless possessed stern, rugged virtues, but 
learning, liberality of thought and modesty of speech 
were not often among them. Even in the ideas of the 
more cultured class, there was a bigotry oddly mixed 
with a cheap, flimsy sentiment which would shock their 
descendants. If one of the Pilgrim fathers or old Vir- 
ginia Cavaliers or dames of the Meschianza were to sud- 
denly appear at the dinner-tables of their grandchildren, 
I fear the young people would agree with Goethe, that 
‘**our ancestors were the most admirable people on earth, 
but the least desirable as visiting acquaintances.” 

The most flagrant effort made by sectional vanity to 
trick out these heroic pioneers in graces which do not be- 
long to them, is that of our New England cousins when 
dealing with their Puritan ancestors, and holding them 
up for the veneration of the country. The pretty myth 
that 

“They lett unstained what here they found 
Freedom to worship God,” 

is now, however, held at its real value by every school- 
boy. They neither left religious freedom nor did they 
give it, to anybody but themselves, as witness the Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians and Quakers, whom they whipped 
at the cart’s tail and the poor savages whom they shot 
and burned,‘‘ the smell of whose sizzling flesh,” accord- 
ing to the godly Pilgrim father of Plymouth, ‘‘ went up 
as a sweet savor to the nostrils of the Almighty.” 

Religious freedom was first planted in this country by 
the Swedes and afterward by Penn. 

Gustavus Adolphus endeavored to ‘‘ establish a colony 
in the wilderness in whicii every man should be free to 
earn his own living and to worship God as he saw fit.” 

Penn did establish it, and it was for many years the 
only place on God’s round world in which a man was thus 
free. 

Among all our national pet conceits and vanities the 
most popular is that we still offer this freedom of per- 
sonal belief and action to the individual. The traveling 
American, however modest on every other score, boasts 
wherever he goes that in his country a chance to rise is 
offered to every man, be he Pagan or Christian, Turk or 
Jew. No matter how poor, no matter how vicious he is, 
the moment he sets foot upon the soil of America he has 
the chance to worship God and to earn his living in the 
way that he thinks fit. 

And then, the happy, boastful American comes home 
and helps to make laws which rob certain of his fellow- 
citizens of their property; which deny their right to earn 
or hold property at all, or to appeal, like other human 
beings, when their houses are burned or their wives 
outraged, to the law for justice. 

Why? Because these men are criminals, invaders or 
imbeciles ? 

Not at all. Because their skins are red. 

Or, living in the free, enlightened, charitable Northern 
States. he sees another body of his fellow-citizens striving 
to quietly earn their living, and sets himself to balk them 
at every turn. 

Because these people are more degraded than others ? 

On the contrary, they are, as a rule, sincere, earnest 
and religious. Many of them are highly educated, with 
better breeding and gentler manners, probably, than his 
own. But he takes delight in trampling them underfoot, 
or forcing the gentleman among them into his kitchen 
as aservant, or making life for the gentlewoman so bare 
and bitter that it is intolerable. He thrusts them out of 


every trade and profession. He forbids them to kneel at’ 








NUMBER 2138. 
the Lord’s Supper beside him. In a word, he refuses 
them, point-blank, their ‘“‘chance to worship God and 
earn their living as they choose.”” Withal he is apt to 
boast-of his cruel injustice as a proof of his own excep- 
tional sensibility and delicacy. 

Why does he do this? Has he any grudge against 
these people? Any wrong to avenge? 

On the contrary, he has inflicted a cruel wrong on 
them and their forefathers for generations. 

The reason is—their skins are darker than his own. 

Our other American conceits are laughable, but there 
is something tragic in our vanity on our national freedom 
and justice, when we see that they now depend wholly 
on the color of a skin. 

l'HILADELPHIA, PENN. ; 
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THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE OFFICE- 
HOLDER, 


BY THE HON. JOHN H. OBERLY, 
Ex-COMMISSIONER OF THE CIVIL SERVICE AND OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 











{nN these emancipated epochs of the human mind, as 
have been called these modern times, the old-time idea 
that liberty was a gift from the head office-holder, 
Heaven-appointed, to the masses, has been superseded in 
this country by what is yet to most of the world a brand- 
new idea—the idea that grants of legitimate political 
power can be made only by the people. ‘‘ You must” 
and ‘‘ You shall not,” were, in ancient times, the usual 
forms employed by kings in addressing what they called 
their people; but, occasionally, incited to astonishing lib- 
erality by some noble impulse or by the promptings of 
fear or the suggestions of policy, they would say, ‘‘ You 
may”; and action by the people under such gracious per- . 
mission was called Liberty. But the American idea is 
that supreme power resides in the people and must flow 
from them to the Government, and not from a sovereign 
individual to the masses; that the head office-holder, and 
all officials, must act, while in the exercise of legitimate 
political power, under the ‘“‘ You must,” ‘‘ You shall” and 
‘‘ You may,” of the people, and are, in fact, the servants 
of the people. 

That this is a beneficent as well as a new idea in poli- 
tics, all Americans maintain; but the most patriotic citi- 
zen must admit that the people are capricious and that 
they should be held responsible for most of the grievous 
trials that now constantly beset the President and the 
other appointing officers of the Civil Service of the Re- 
public. 

In an evil hour they permitted the constitutional prin- 
ciple upon which civil appointments had been made dur- 
ing nearly half a century to be superseded by the spoils 
principle of the patronage system—permitted the poli- 
ticians to set aside the business principle that a public 
clerk, like a private clerk, should be employed and dis- 
missed only upon consideration of his merits, and to set 


-up in its stead the robber principle that what are now 


known as “ party bosses” should be allowed to turn the 
public service to their private gain or to the basest of 
party uses. 

This change of policy was the breaking away of a 
political dam, and the letting loose of a roaring Johns- 
town partisan flood that ever since has been pouring its 
demoralizing currents through the executive chamber, 
the departments, the custom-houses and the post-offices. 
The roar of this flood, always sounding in the ears of the 
President and of the heads of departments and of bu- 
reaus, is, as a committee of the Senate once expressed it, 
a demand that this man shall be put up and that man 
put down, as the system of partisan rewards and punish- 
ments shall seem to compel; that the President shall 
devote himself to the petty business of weighing in the 
balance the partisan considerations that shall determine 
the claim of this friend or that political supporter to the 
possession of some office of honor or profit under him; 
that be shall bear burdens degrading to all his faculties 
and functions, wear out his term and his life in the ser- 
vice of party and in the bestowal of the favors party as- 
cendency is presumed to command, and be constantly 
feeding with the spoils of partisan victory a hungry, 
clamorous, crowding, jostling throng, ever changing 
but never ending. Thus Lincoln was beset, while he was 
President; and, it is said, felt like a prisoner behind the 
executive doors, and the audible and unending tramp of 
the applicants for office, outside, impressed him like an 
army of jailers, Presidents Grant, Hayes, Garfield and 
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Arthur were also thus tried, to the deep disgrace of the 
nation. And day after day, week after week, year after 
year, heads of departments, and of custom-houses and 
of post-offices, were persecuted thus by swarming hoards 
of office-demanders claiming rewards for personal or for 
party services, 

Finally, the people became alarmed by these demon- 
strations of a powef that had usurped, and was exercis- 
ing, in a destructive manner, some of the most important 
functions of the Executive department, and they re- 
quired the enactment of the now much-discussed statute 
known as the Civil Service Law, under the operations of 
which the deplorable condition: referred to above was 
somewhat ameliorated. 

But it must be admitted that current events are daily 
giving testimony to the fact that the President has not 
had restored to him his constitutional authority of ap- 
pointment, from which he was ousted long ago by the 
administration members of Congress and other influen- 
tial managers of the administration party. 

It must be admitted, also, that by an action of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, lately taken, 
one of the strongest barriers that had been erected, under 
the Civil Service Law, for the protection of the subor- 
dinate appointing officers of the executive Civil Service 
against attacks of office-seekers has been broken down, 
and the only protection that persons within the classified 
service have had against ever-present danger of dismissal 
for partisan or personal reasons has been removed. Under 
this action, the appointing officers, the partisan managers 
of the dominant party, the friends of the eligibles, and 
the public generally, will be informed of the relative 
standing on the ‘eligible registers” of all the persons 
who have passed or may pass the examinations that 
have been or may be prescribed by the President. There- 
fore, the opinion is ventured that, by this action, the 
worst practices of the patronage system have been made 
possible within the classitied service; and, consequently, 
the fear is expressed that those practices will soon spring 
into rank growth within every branch of that service. 
And it may not be too much to say, that, by this action, 
the competitive system of appointments established under 
the Civil Service Law, has been destroyed, and the pat- 
ronage system revivified. Indeed, it is presumed that 
no violence whatever will be done to the truth by the 
assertion that this action of the Commission will be, to 
the moribund patronage system of the classified service, 
a Brown-Sequard Elixir that will give to that system 
renewed vitality. 

From this statement, the inference is obvious that, even 
in this era of Civil Service Reform, life in the Executive 
Civil Service of the United States is not pleasant; and 
this is a fact. Only a few of the persons in that service 
can be anything else than machines operated by other 
than their own minds; and only a few of even the most 
frugal of those who will escape dismissal can ever accu- 
mulate any property; but, under existing conditions, 
even the most dutiful and efficient can never be certain 
of more than the possibility of retention, can never be 
free from the fear that to-morrow, or next week, or next 
month, certainly next inauguration year, some partisan 

influence will drive them from the service that places 
may be made for party henchmen or personal followers 
of party bosses. So, not being able to rest confidently 
upon the assurance that duty well done will keep them 
in their places, they are compelled to get what is known 
as an influence-—-the favor and solicitous friendship of 
some prominent man or men of the dominant party; and 
thus they become sycophants—the dependents, and even 
the personal and political tools, of men to whom they 
should owe no duty of any kind. Such a demoralized 
and demoralizing service should be entered by no young 
man of ability who respects himself and looks to the fu- 
ture in the expectation of obtaining a competency and of 
enjoying an old age of peace and honor. But all young 
men who love their country should labor industriously 
and never neglect to vote, when possible, for the re-estab- 
lishment of the executive Civil Service upon the solid 
foundation of business principles, and in this way give to 
that service a stability and respectability it once could 
boast but does not now possess. 

However, it must be said that, bad as is the existing 
condition of the executive Civil Service, it is better than 
was the condition of that service during the period that 
immediately preceded the time when the pending effort 
to reform the Civil Service was begun. In his ‘“ Life of 
Jackson,” Parton says that in 1859, the fact of a man’s 
holding office under the Government was presumptive 
evidence that he was one of three characters, namely: an 
adventurer, an incompetent person, or a scoundrel; but 
Parton excepts from this sweeping statement the office- 
holders who held oftices which had never been subjected 
to the spoils system, or had been taken out of politics. 
Nevertheless, even with these exceptions to it, enough of 
Parton’s statement remains to justify the opinion that a 
contrast of the present condition of the public service 
with its condition at the time of which Parton writes, 
would show that the public service is administered more 
honestly and efficiently now than it was then; and it is 
a well-known fact that the present condition of the public 
service is better than was its condition immediately pre- 
ceding the time when the Civil Service Law was enacted. 

And yet, notwithstanding the good effects that have 


of late years has occupied so much of the-country’s at- 
tention, some of the most deplorable: evils of the spoils 
system, as has been shown, continue in vigorous exist- 
ence. Still “‘the malign influence of political domina- 
tion in appointments to office is wide-spread, and reaches 
out from the President himself to all possible means of 


that ‘‘as no degree of merit can secure him in his place, 
he must bea man of heroic nature who does not act upon 
the principle of getting the most out of it while he holds 
it”; still as of old, ‘‘ whatever fidelity may be found in 
office-holders.may be set down to the credit of unassisted 
human virtue.” 

But the office-holder has other trials than those that 
grow out of defects in systems of appointment and dis- 
*missal. 

It is true, as Sydney Smith says, that ‘the officer 
and the office, the doer and the thing done, seldom fit so 
exactly that we can say they were almost made for each 
other”; andfrom this fact result many of the trials of 
office-holding. Many men are in offices to which they 
cannot adapt themselves or be adapted: triangular men 
in square offices, oblong men in triangular offices, square 
men in round offices. The trials of such office-holders are 
manifold, but are not as grievous as those of the citizens 
who come into official contact with them and are made 
to suffer by their ignorance, their insolence and their 
stupidity, or by all these and other objectionable quali- 
ties fused in them into complete official meanness and 
incapacity. 

There are, however, oftice-holders of whom it may be 
said, with pride, that they seem to have been made for 
the offiges they so worthily fill. They are efficient and 
industrious; and, under conditions that almost impera- 
tively instigate them to dishonesty they continue honest 
in wordand deed. They turn neither to the right nor to 
the left, but follow stedfastly the straight path of duty, 
each discharging all the functions of his office in a man- 
ner so patriotic that he might say, in all truthfulness, as 
Plutarch said when speaking of the discharge of his oflicial 
duties as commissioner of sewers and buildings at Che- 
reonea : ‘* It isnot for myself I do these things, but for 
my country.” And yet, the lot of even these good serv- 
ants of the people is not ahappy one. They do not es- 
cape calumny; envy maligns them; slander blackeng 
them; partisan malice abuses them, denouncing all their 
official actions, however wise, as actions suggested by 
partisan considerations, or resulting from inefficiency or 
cupidity. 

It may be said, also, even with boastfulness, that some 
men, upon entrance into office, actually triumph over the 
impulse to be insolent, and become obliging public serv- 
ants. Pursuing their duties modestly, they listen and 
observe that they may learn, and they learn that they 
may the better and more wisely serve. Among these are 
men who are always patient and good-natured, and have 
the ability, acquired in some rare school of experience, 
or resulting from some rare endowment of Nature, to 
endure complacently the platitudes of the theorists, the 
incessant suggestions of the one-idea enthusiast; the 
patronizing advice of the egotist; the persuasive or in- 
dignant admonitions of the influential politician, who is 
always pointing out party advantage in the adoption or 
the abandonment of this or that policy; wearisome crank- 
iness, droning that this pitfall should be avoided and that 
mountain of advantage scaled, the angry outbursts of 
disappointed men denied something they had no right to 
demand; the insinuating suggestions of plausible rascals 
aping honesty in bearing; the friendly advice of foolish 
friends, and the foolish advice of friendly fools; the 
arbitrary insolence of pompous superiors in place, often 
condemning wise and frequently directing unwise action; 
and all 

“the spurns 
That patient merit must of the unworthy take.” 

Such office-holders have triumphs over pride, and the 
official conduct of even those who occupy the most un- 
important places proves how truly it was said of old 
‘* that no office could give dignity to him who held it, 
but that he who held it might give dignity to any office.” 
They do not hesitate, when in doubt, to take the advice 
of experienced men; and, in the times of their greatest 
prosperity, they have the greatest recourse to the advice 
of their friends; observing, however, in so doing, the ad- 
monition of Cicero, that ‘‘at such times we are to take 
care not to lend our ears to flatterers, or to suffer our- 
selves to be imposed upon by adulation.” To such office- 
holders we might truthfully say: 

‘* How well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed. 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times.” 
They are, indeed, the leaven that, in some degree, leav- 
ens the whole mass of the office-holders with a sense of 
duty; but most of them are of few days and full of 
trouble. They are always in danger of becoming victims 
of the spoils system; and all the signs of the present time 
concur in the indication that if they are not members of 
the dominant party, flagrant in political activity, and lib- 
eral in pecuniary partisan contributions, they will be 
‘‘rotated” out of the service, so that other men may be 
rewarded or bribed under one of two now popular but 
pernicions doctrines, namely: (1) that the distribution of 
official spoils is the lawful prerogative of political ascend- 





resulted from the Civil Service Reform discussion, which 


ency; and, consequently, in the exercise of the appoint- 


approach to the appointing power ”; still the fact remains |; 


sus . . Se 
ing power political partisan influences and 


should dominate and subordinate all other egy 
tions; or, (2) that oftices may be sought and bestowed ag 
so many charities, furnishing support for the and 
exacting a return for partisan service, and not agg Many 
trusts imposing duties on the holders. 

In short, the Federal office-holder endures many trials 
enjoys but few triumphs, and can find no encourage. 
ment in a contemplation of the future. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons for the belief that the 
time will yet come when entrance to the subordinate 
places of the executive Civil Service can be gained in no 
other way than upon competitive tests of fitness wi 
applied, and when the general sentiment of the coun 
will demand the application to the public service, in gj 
its branches, of the wise principle declared by Jefferson 
when he said that there was no difference between de. 
nying the right of suffrage and punishing a man for ey. 
ercising it by turning him out of office. 

W ASHINGION, D.C. 
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PRISONERS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





THE Apostle Paul had a variety of signatures. Some. 
times he signs himself ‘‘a servant of Christ,” sometimes 
‘*an apostle” and sometimes ‘‘ an ambassador in chains.” 
One day he wrote a letter—short and sweet—to his Colos- 
sian friend Philemon about his poor brother Onesimnsg, 
He looks at the fetters on his wrist and at the Pretoriay 
guard beside him and begins his epistle with the brave, 
cheerful words, ‘‘ Paul a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” He 
is not in bonds as an evil-doer, but for well doing. He is 
the ambassador of a King infinitely greater than all 
Roman Cesars, and like John in Patmos, he is shut up 
in captivity, for the testimony of Jesus. Therefore, as 
a brilliant preacher has truly said, ‘‘ he wears his mana- 
cles as proudly as a bride might wear the bracelet which 
her husband had clasped on her arm.” It is only his 
scarred and weather. beaten body that is bound; his im- 
perial soul is free, and no happier man than he can be 
found within the gates of Rome. 

Perhaps these lines may be read by many of God's peo- 
ple who are confined to their houses by chronic sickness 
or by the infirmities of old age. In my own flock are 
several devoted Christians who have not been able to 
enter the house of God for many years; some are too old 
to venture out and others are suffering invalids. J am 
accustomed to cail these the ‘‘ prisoners of Christ”; and 
when I visit them, it is as much for the good they do to 
me as for any good that [can do to them. What elo- 
quent sermons they preach to me on the beauty of sub 
missive patience and on the supporting power of the 
‘* Everlasting arm”! How often have I gone out of these 
rooms of sickness feeling utterly ashamed of myself that 
I ever murmur at anything, or ever indulge in any com- 
plainings at the providential dealings of a loving God! 
One of these chronic sufferers is a sweet, refined and cul- 
tured young lady who for long years has never had any 
other *‘ outing” than to be removed from one room to 
another in her father’s house. But wherever her bed of 
pain is placed, the blessed Jesus is with her. The Shep- 
herd knoweth all his flock and just where each one of 
them is pastured; he calleth them all by name. Another 
of these prisoners of Christ has been kept from chureh 
for twenty years by intense rheumatic sufferings; yet the 
Lord of the sanctuary visits her, and feeds her with the 
sweetest of his heavenly manna. Sometimes when! 
quote some bright passage of consoijation, or read some 
cheering psalm, a happy smile plays across her face which 
is distorted by the agonies of protracted disease. Weat 
are any of my poor sermons in comparison with her elo- 
quent and majestic hymn of patience? To speak for 
Christ or to work for Christ is easy and pleasant; but to 
bear for Christ either pain or poverty or reproach with 
courageous patience is a far higher triumph of godly 
achievement. 

Just why the loving Master confines some of his 
choicest and best in rooms of suffering and cripples 
others of them in body or in purse, we cannot always 
tell. One thing is very clear and that is that he does not 
mean to cripple their usefulness. No portion of Paul's 
wonderful career was productive of more solid results 
than the years of his in®prisonment at Rome. He 
preached the kingdom of God to those about him until 
there were many converts in ‘* Czesar’s household.” He 
wrote seven out of his thirteen undisputed epistles while 
he was the prison-chaplain under the eye of tyrant Nero’ 
jailers—one of these was the letter to Philippi which 
the epistle of gratitude for divine mercies and of e 
joy under sharp afflictions. If the cages of birds ar 
sometimes covered up in order to make them sing, then 
the old hero was caged to furnish to the world one of i 
most melodious epics of sublime faith in Jesus. Seiss 
afterward clapped John Bunyan into a prison and lo! 
out of the windows of Bedford jail floated the 
ent allegory of the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Old Joh 
Brown, of Ossawotamie, did more while an im 
Samson in Virginia to pull down the pillars of the hous 
of Negro bondage than if he had been at the head of # 
army of emancipation. 


of circumstances. A sick chamber has often beet 





a chosen spot for glorifying God. The celebrates 
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The service of Jesus Christ is not limited by any 
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parton, of Scotland, welcomed scores of visitors to that 
room in St. Andrew’s, where they stood around his bed- 
dde and listened to words that seemed to be inspired by a 
of Heaven from the land of Beulah. None of his 
vious sermons equaled his discoursings from that bed 
of suffering. ‘*« This is the best pulpit,” said he, ‘‘ I was 
ger in. I am laid on this bed for this very end that I 
may commend my Lord.” He called it a shaking hands 
with the King of Terrors. After a night of agonizing 
+» he said to his wife: ‘‘ Jesus came to me in the third 
gatch of the night, walking upon the waters; and he said 
gnto me, Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, and I have the keys of death. He stilled the tem- 
in my soul and there isasweetcalm. Ihave ripened 
fast under the bright Sun of Righteousness, and have had 
prave showers. Now I am thinking of the pleasant spot 
of earth that I will soon get to lie in; I will get my little 
Georgie in my hand and we will be a group of bonnie 
dust.” After his voice failed him in the last moments he 
continued to clap his hands in triumph. 

It is not only by such joyful testimonies to the sustain- 
ing power of divine grace or by cheerful patience that 
the prisoners of Christ have preached and are preaching 
his precious gospel. There are many ways of doing good 
open to invalids. During the years that the wife of Mr. 
Spurgeon was confined to her room she conceived the 
plan of providing commentaries and Bible-helps for poor 
ministers and village preachers. Last summer she told 
methat over one hundred thousand such volumes had been 
secured in response to her appeals. Charlotte Elliott com- 
posed her richest and sweetest hymns while she was one 
of Christ’s prisoners. A large-hearted lady, shut in from 
her former activities out-of-doors, spends much of her 
time in folding and addressing little leaflets of awaken- 
ing or of consoling truth to those who may be profited by 
them. In many a house there is a room whose silent in- 
fluence is felt all over the dwelling. The other members 
of the family come in there to inquire after the sick suf- 
ferer, to bring some choice fruit or pleasant gift, to read 
aloud or watch with her through the lonesome night. 
From that room steals forth an influence that makes 
every one gentler and tenderer and more unselfish. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons why God permits some of 
his children to suffer; they not only grow purer by the 
chastening, but become evangelists of blessings to others. 
Paul in his prison prompted many besides Onesiphorus to 
deeds of sympathy for him, and he evoked such gifts of 
kindness from his spiritual children at Philippi that he 
writes to them that their love ‘‘hath blossomed out 
afresh.” That is the literal rendering of the message 
sent by the sunny-hearted old prisoner of Jesus Christ. 
Good friends, it matters litt!e where we are so long as our 
inner life is hid with Christ and we keep it luminous 
with the joy of his presence, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 











THE great American novel—it is in steady demand. Its 
character and scope are already anticipated and discount- 
édin advance. It is expected to be a work gushing with 
patriotism, inspired by the energy and genius of the New 
World, original in plot, profound in thought, at once fin- 
ished and direct in style, and permeated with the crisp 
atmosphere of our Western climate; none of your cheap 
Scotts, or George Eliots, or Dickenses, or Thackerays, the 
vapid productions of an effete civilization, but, in a word, 
the great American novel. Where is it? It is in steady 
demand, we repeat. The press calls for it, the critics 
plaintively allude to it; even foreign writers impatiently 
berate us for its delay. In the name of the nine Muses, 
whence this procrastination? Where is the great cis-Atlan- 
tic novel that is to be the founder of a notable national 
school of fiction, the representative of a literature wor- 
thy the land of the Revolutionary sires? 

If, in the nature of things, we are able to state with 
satisfactory clearness the precise day and hour when this 
Monument of our national talent is to appear in the 
bookstores and railway stations, we may perhaps be able 
to suggest the causes for its delay and the conditions that 
Must precede its arrival. It is simply another case of 
Cause and effect. The cause being absent the effect will 
also be wanting. This we premise in case it be evident 
that after all the clamor for the great American novel is 
not a petitio principii, and that such a novel is not already 
i existence. 

_ Genius works by law no less than talent. Whena new 
idea is, as it were, in the air; when the time has come for 
‘new truth to be promulgated, whether in the field of 
‘ction or of thought, the genius appears who gives 
it effective expression in a way entirely his own; 
ice we may justly say that he is inspired. This 
8 the law of genius. There may be various degrees 
of genius, but when it appears it is to give new 
form toold ideas, or new ideas under new forms. Talent 
Mitates genius or reduces its utterances to practice. A 
feat novel is a creation inspired by certain conditions 
developed in an age or community. In the absence of 
the conditions the great novel will not be created. In 
Passing we may add that the form of expression 

certain ideas may assume is also the re- 
Milt of imperious conditions. At one period the drama 
smother the ballad or the epic, at another the novel 





will be the form suggested to the literary genius. Without 
his necessarily perceiving this truth his mind naturally 
falls into that mode of expression which suits the state of 
the public mind. The conditions that produce a great 
work may also produce results either permanent or 
ephemeral. Homer's “Iliad” may survive ‘Childe 
Harold,” and ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” be. read when ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe” is forgotten; but each is equally a mark of genius 
unmistakably produced by the conditions existing when 
it was composed. No academic discipline, no fiat of a 
monarch, could have caused those works to be written if 
pre-existing conditions had not already created the men 
who were to compose those works. 

Thorough education or a knowledge of syntax and 
prosody, either acquired by instruction or contact with 
educated minds, is undoubtedly of more or less use in 
enabling the genius to express his thoughts with gram- 
matical correctness. But that is all education can do 
for a genius. Great novels and poems and paintings are 
not produced to order before the time is ripe, and hence 
all the culture of the ages will not avail without the 
creative genius, and that comes unconsciously as a result 
of certain indispensable conditions. 

If these observations are based on sound principles, 
then it follows that they who clamor for the great 
American novel are laboring under the influence of a 
singular fallacy and delusion. We were surprised in 
this connection to see Professor Boyesen reported as say- 
ing in his recent lecture on Balzac, at Chautauqua, that it 
was a cause for regret that the foremost novelist of 
France did not prepare a critical treatise formulating 
his theory and practice in the composition of novels. 
While entertaining the greatest respect for the opinions 
of Professor Boyesen, we submit that in this case he 
must have spoken with less than his usual circumspec- 
tion. 

The very fact that Balzac composed his incomparable 
works without such a guide before him bears with it the 
refutation of any demand for a novelist’s manual. Pro- 
fessor Boyesen’s great fellow-countryman, Bjérnstjeane 
Bjérnson, had no such manual when he wrote his ad- 
mirable dramas and tales. Such treatises may be useful for 
the average student or amateur. But they are worse than 
useless to the original creative genius or the critic who 
realizes that in the form of expression every genius must 
forever be a law unto himself; and that, in proportion 
as he imitates, his expression loses force and falls short 
of the end for which he was created. 

If we have not as yet beheld the great American novel 
itis simply because the conditions for its production are 
not yet ripe, and all the crying of the children in the 
market-places that the novelist should pipe unto them, 
and all the fasting and prayer, and all the patriotic fer- 
vor from Eastport to Sitka will not cause it to be evolved 
from the chaos of conditions that are still in a nebulous 
state. When the conditions are ready we shall see the 
great work so earnestly demanded, but not till then. 

In the mean time let us be thankful for what already 
exists in American fiction. It is quite possible that we 
have failed to do full justice to the novels already written 
by American authors. While it is in the main true that 
the genius of our people has found its chief activity in 
the stupendous work of building and organizing the 
greatest free government the world has ever seen and in 
developing many extraordinary discoveries in the 
domains of science, there are grounds for believing that 
our native genius has likewise found vent, altho in a 
lesser degree perhaps, in the very field which we are told 
has been so barren of adequate results. . 

Proceeding on the theory that we have here laid down 
we are prepared to conclude that a number of novels ex- 
hibiting genuine and strict national genius and of very 
high merit have already been produced in the United 
States by American writers inspired by the conditions of 
their environment. Not tospeak of Poe’s tales—a genius 
if ever there was one—there is ‘‘ Margaret,” by Sylvester 
Judd, a New England tale that is destined to live and to 
gain in appreciation. Then we have ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” as 
decidedly a creative work of genius as any that ever was 
written. It was produced by certain conditions and as 
such had a mission to perform. That its literary style is 
not always such as to insure it a high rank in literature 
may be admitted, but it must always be regarded as a 
positive creation of genius, demanding respectful atten- 
tion scarcely less than ‘‘ Don Juan,” a work still respected 
as the exponent of the period when it was written in spite 
of its slovenly style. Proceeding to the works of Haw- 
thorne, after Balzac, what novelist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has written any romance superior in literary merit, 
in originality or in thought to the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” or the 
‘*House of the Seven Gables’”—the ‘‘ Macbeth” and the 
‘* Hamlet” of modern literature, destined to be read as 
long as the English language endures, works of destiny 
like the dramas of Aischylus? What, we should like to 
know, is there against considering the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” 
as a great American novel ? 

Such a work as the ‘‘ Gates Ajar,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, must also be considered as a work 
of genius, even if the influences which produced it were 
especial and circumscribed; for it was the concrete ex- 
pression of certain doctrines in a devout community, 
told in a forcible style that aroused thought and molded 
public thought. Bret Harte, in his volume headed by 
‘* The Luck of Roaring Camp,” is also entitled te a prom- 





inent position as the exponent of an important phase of 
our civilization. Some of Mr. Howells’s novels may like- 
wise come under the same head, not because they are 
pre-eminently remarkable in the overmastering earnest- 
ness of great genius, but because they are an entirely ade- 
quate expression of certain conditions, and such works 
must be admitted to the rank of genius, creations. pro- 
duced by social states, and hence having a mission to per- 
form. Mr. Howells comes ata transitionary period when 
convictions are weak and the nation is pulling itself to- 
gether for a new phase in the evolution of national char- 
acter. It has been evident for some time that some of 
our writers forget that a prime essential in wielding pow- 
er is to know how to use it. The soldier must under- 
stand the science of war, the swordsman needs not only 
a blade but a knowledge of how to make the blows tell. 
An artist must understand the principles of art, an au- 
thor, however big his thought, must know the ad- 
vantages of style in order to influence the public he de- 
sires to mold to his opinions. Mr. Howells’s mission has 
been to teach the great importance of style to our writ- 
ers at a time when the nation is preparing to enter upon 
a great period, one of whose prominent features will be 
the development of a great national school of literature. 

We think there is justification for the conclusion that 
we have already produced us a people a number of works 
of fiction of high and original merit well deserving to be 
considered creations of genius potential in shaping pub- 
lic opinion. But, with the exception of Mr. Howells, it 
may be reasonably urged that these writers have not 
been strictly national, but rather the exponents of local 
influences and opinions; and that the great American 
novel is yet tocome. Graated. But, like the others, it 
must be the result of conditions beyond our control. To 
be national it may be allowed that it must represent the 
sentiment of a nation. Such we are not as yet except 
politically. There are still many distinct sections with 
separate opinions and interests in this great republic; 
many races still exist here almost distinct and apart. 
These sections must first coalesce, these races must amal- 
gamate into one homogeneous people, as the English race 
is welded into one from Latin, Celt, Saxon, Norseman, 
Briton and Gaul. Great national enthusiasms that pro- 
duce great national schools of literature cannot come 
from such an unamalgamated medley as now composes 
the people of the United States. Necessarily our litera- 
ture must remain local while the race conditions con- 
tinue as they are. These conditions will, however, pass 
away in time, and then, as a natural result, our literature 
will assume another form. 

But there is one fallacy that should be avoided in the 
criticism passed on our national school of fiction whether 
now or inthe future. It is too often claimed that our ~ 
native authors or artists should select American subjects 
if they would receive the title of American authors or 
artists.. Is not this a decided mistake? Genius ceases to 
be genius when it deliberately selects subjects alien to its 
natural inclination in deference to public demand. Gen- 
ius, like the ancient mariner, speaks because it is 
under a spell that forces it to say what it has to say and 
to say it in its own way. After it is said then the world 
may accept or reject it, but with that the genius has no 
concern. Was Shakespeare any less an English writer 
because the scene of half his dramas was laid in other 
lands than his own? Was Goethe less a German writer 
because he composed the ‘‘ Bride of Messina,” or Schiller 
because of his ‘“‘ Marie Stuart” or ‘‘ Don Carlos”? Is 
Corneille less a Frenchman because his masterpiece was 
the ‘‘ Cid,” or LeSage, because the scene of. ‘‘ Gil Blas” is 
in Spain, or St. Pierre, because ‘‘ Paul and Virginia ” was 
a romance of the tropics, or Milton, a foreign writer, be- 
cause the scene of his great epic was chiefly in a region 
which we may presume that very few of his countrymen 
had seen? Go to! this is of all arguments the most ab- 
surd yet urged against American authors and artists who 
choose to delineate subjects outside of the domain of the 
Americaneagle. Genius must first of all be true to itself 
whatever be the clime where its imagination most in- 
clines to revel, and it will be in obedience to these con- 
ditions and these alone that the great American novel of 
the future will appear before the waiting eyes of a people 
thrilling with patriotism and prepared to hail with de- 
light the great American novelist, who has been so long 
expected and who shall lead our people from a wilderness 
of mercenary publishers battening on the spoils of foreign 
authors to a promised land flowing with national milk 


and honey. 
New YORK CITY. 


LIBERTY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 








From one end to the other of history, from one extreme 
to the other of the social scale, we can find no status in 
which men realize the kind of liberty which consists in 
doing as one pleases, or in unrestrainedness of action. 
If we should go on to consider the case of the learned 
man, or the statesman, or the monarch, or any other 
class and position, we should find the same. The Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia, who left the reputation of a 
military autocrat behind, complained that his Minister 
took a position before the chimney, and, to everything 
which the Emperor proposed, simply answered: “‘ It is 
not permitted to do it.” Liberty to do as one pleases is 
not of this world, for the simple reason that all human 
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and earthly existence is conditioned in physical facts. 
The life of man is surrounded and limited by the equi- 
librium of the forces of Nature, which man can never 
disturb, and within the bounds of which he must find 
his chances. 

1f that seems too ponderous and abstract for the reader, 
it may be interpreted as follows: Man must get his liv- 
ing out of the earth. He must, in so doing, contend 
with the forces which control the growth of trees, the 
production of animals, the cohesion of metals in ores; he 
must meet conditions of soil and climate; he must con- 
form to the conditions of the social organization, which 
increases the power of a body of men to extort their liv- 
ing from the earth, but at the price of mutual conces- 
sions and inevitable subordination. Organization means 
more power, but it also means constraint, and, at every 
step of advancing civilization, we seem to get nearer to 
this form of liberty, but the means of emancipation 
proves a new bond. Such being the case, it is a plain 
delusion to suppose that we can ever emancipate ourselves 
from earth while we are upon it. 

Yet men have, in all the higher forms of civilization, 
been determined that they would have this liberty. They 
have, as it were, determined that they would fly. They 
have made liberty a dream, a poetic illusion, by which 
to escape, at least for an hour, from the limitations of 
earth. They have put liberty at the beginning of all 
things, in the ‘‘state of Nature,” or far on in the future, 
ina millenium. Within the last century, especially, they 
have elaborated notions of liberty as a natural endow- 
ment, belonging to everybody, a human birthright. 
Their experience has been that they did not get it, and, 
when this clashed with the smooth doctrines in which 
they had been educated, they have become enraged. 

Now it will be most advantageous to notice that this 
notion of liberty has a certain historical justification, 
and, when historically considered, a relative truth. 

The medieval social and political system consisted of a 
complex of customs and institutions such that, when we 
come to analyze them, and find out their philosophy, we 
find they imply all the time that men are, but for politi- 
cal institutions and social arrangements, under universal 
servitude. The point of departure of administration and 
legislation was that a man had no civil rights or social 
liberty, but what was explicitly conferred by competent 
authority, and that the sum of rights which any person 
had were not such as belonged generally to all members 
of the society, but such as each, by his struggles and 
those of his ancestors, had come to possess. The modern 
view gets its interpretation, and its relative justification, 
by reference to, and in antagonism tothis. The doctrine 
of natural liberty as an antecedent status of general non- 
restraint was a revolt against the doctrine just stated. 
It meant to affirm that laws ang State institutions ought 
to be built upon an assumption that men were, or would 
be, but for law, not all unfree, but all free, and that 
freedom ought to be considered, not a product of social 
struggle and monarchical favor or caprice, but an ideal 
good which States could only hmit, and that they ought 
not to do this except for good and specific reason, duly 
established. The nineteenth century State is built on 
this construction. We are obliged all the time to assume, 
in all our studies, certain constructions, of which we 
say only that things act as if they were under such and 
such a formula, altho we cannot prove that that formula 
is true. Institutions grow under conditions into certain 
forms which can be explained and developed only by 
similar constructions. . 

Modern civil institutions have been developed as if man 
had been, anterior to the State, and but for the State, ina 
condition of complete non-restraint. The notion has 
been expanded by the most pitiless logic, and at this mo- 
ment a score, or perhaps a hundred, eager ‘“‘ reforms” 
are urged upon grounds which are only new and further 
deductions from it. At this point, like the other great 
eighteenth century notions which are also true relatively, 
when referred back to the medieval notions which they 
were intended to combat, the notion of abstract liberty 
turns into an independent dogma claiming full philo- 
sophical truth and authority. In that sense, as we have 
seen, it is untrue to fact. 

When we turn to test the dogma of liberty by history 
and experience, we find immediately that the practical 
reason why no man can doas he likes in a human society is 
that he cannot get rid of responsibility. It is responsibility 
which fetters an autocrat, unless he is a maniac. It is 
that which binds the millionaire, which limits the savage 
who is responsible to his tribe, which draws narrow lines 
about the statesman, and which will just as inevitably 
fetter a democratic majority, unless such a majority pro- 
poses social suicide. Responsibility rises up by the side 
of liberty, corelative, commensurate and inevitable. Re- 
sponsibility to Nature is enforced by disease, poverty, 
misery and death; responsibility to society is enforced by 
discord, revolution, national decay, conquest and enslave- 
ment. Within the narrow limits of human institutions, 
liberty and responsibility are made equal and co-ordinate 
whenever the institutions are sound. If they are not 
equal and co-ordinate, then he who has liberty without 
responsibility obtains privilege, and some one else, on 
whom he can encroach without responsibility, incurs a 
corresponding loss of liberty, or servitude. Those men 
and classes who at any time have obtained a measure of 
abstract liberty to do as they like on earth, have got it in 





this way—at the expense of the servitude of somebody 
else. Thousands of men died that Napoleon Bonaparte 
might, in a measure, have his way. Great aristocracies 
have won wide unrestraint by displacing the lives and 
property of thousands of others, when the aristocracies 
have been built up by a remission of responsibility. 

The worst modern political and social fallacies consist: 
in holding out to the mass of mankind hopes and affirma- 
tions of right according to which they are entitled by 
prerogative to liberty without responsibility. The cur- 
rent political philosophy, having fallen under the domin- 
ion of romanticism (except as to war and diplomacy), has 
apparently no power to do more than to follow and fur- 
nish platitudes for the popular tendency, or to oppose all 
forms of liberty in the interest of socialistic equality. 
The prosecution of that line of criticism, however, lies 
aside from my present purpose. 

[ have now arrived at the point where the true idea of 
siberty, as the greatest civil good, can be brought for- 
ward. The link between liberty and responsibility can 
be established and upheld only by law; for this reason, 
civil liberty, the only real liberty which is possible or con- 
ceivable on earth, is a matter of law and institutions. It 
is not metaphysical at all. Civil liberty is really a great 
induction from all the experience of mankind in the use 
of civil institutions. It must be defined, not in terms 
drawn from metaphysics, but in terms drawn from his- 
tory and law. It is not an abstract conception. It isa 
series of concrete facts. These facts go to constitute a 
status. Itis the status of a freeman in a modern jural 
state. It is a product of institutions. It is embodied in 
institutions. It is guaranteed by institutions. It is not 
a matter of resolutions, or ‘‘declarations,” as they 
seemed to think in the last century. It is unfriendly to 
dogmatism. It pertains to what a man shall do, have 
and be. It is unfriendly to all personal control, to offi- 
cialism, to administrative philanthropy and administra- 
tive wisdom, as much as to bureaucratic despotism or 
monarchical absolutism. It is hostile to all absolutism, 
and people who are well-trained in thé traditions of civil 
liberty are quick to detect absolutism in all its new 
forms. Those who have lost the traditions of civil liberty 
accept phrases. 

The questions in regard to civil liberty are: Do we know 
what it is? Do we know what it has cost? Do we know 
what it is worth? Do we know whether it is at stake ? 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. A. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 





IN a series of articles published last summer in THE 
INDEPENDENT I took the position that there were three 
remedies for the present awkward situation in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. A. The first of thése was the his- 
toric interpretation of the Westminster Confession. In 
my recent book entitled ‘‘ Whither?’ I have shown that 
the Presbyterian Church as a body, and those who are 
the stoutest opponents of revision in particular, have 
drifted from the Westminster Confession by the use of 
a-priori logical methods of interpretation to the neglect 
of the historic method. There are upward of eight hun- 
dred titles of books and tracts by Westminster divines, 
the authors of the Confession, and yet the leading dog- 
matic divines in the Presbyterian Church have not useda 
single one of them so far as one can see from the Indexes 
of their systems. It makes a vast difference whether one 
studies the Confession with the help of its authors or de- 
pends upon those who know nothing of its authors. 

The second remedy that I proposed was the historic 
interpretation of the terms of subscription. The Pres- 
byterian Church has been agitated from time to time by 
controversies as to the meaning of the terms of subscrip- 
tion. One is not sursprised at this, for they are capable 
of a great variety of interpretations. The terms of sub- 
scription have been centers of controversy from the be- 
ginning. The controversy has developed the party of 
strict subscription and the party of loose subscription. 
Few have cared to know what the terms of subscription 
really meant, in their historical origin and purpose. 

I. The strict subscriptionists have developed into three 
divisions: 

(a) The earliest of these insisted on verbal subscription; 
that is, subscription to the express words of the Confes- 
sion. This was the view of the so called Old Side, who in 
1736 carried through a minority Synod a Declaratory Act 
that ‘‘ the Synod have adopted and still do adhere to the 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms and Directory with- 
out the least variation or alteration.” The terms of sub- 
scription adopted in 1788 were interpreted in accordance 
with this theory by a considerable section of the Old 
School men at the time of the séparation in 1838. But 
this theory has few advocates at the presént time. 

(b) A second section of strict subseriptionists take 
their stand on the formula of subscriptién adopted in 
1788: ‘‘ Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this Church as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures”; and interpret 
the ‘‘system” to which we subscribe as the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. This erroneous interpretation seems to have a 
large following in the Presbyterian Church at the present 
time. The fault of it is that it lays stress upon the Cal- 
vinism of the Confession and neglects other more impor- 








See 
tant features. It too often interprets the Calvinism ot 
the Confession in accordance with the peculiar views of 


Scholastic Calvinism as represented by Turretin a» 
Charles Hodge. sig 
(c) Charles Hodge improved the interpretation of 
terms of subscription by distinguishing in the system: (1) 
the truth: common to all Christians; (2) those common 
to all evangelical Protestants; (3) the special doctrines of 
the Reformed Churches. This interpretation brings into 
line the great doctrines common to Presbyterian and 
other Protestant and Christian Churches, but Sives the 
emphasis to the peculiar doctrines of Presbyterianigm. 
and these, in the school of Dr. Hodge, are not the i. 
sensus of the Reformed Churches, but the scholastic type 
of Calvinism that he and his pupils teach. The test of 
the system, as given by Dr. Hodge, is not the system it. 
self, or anything in the system, but three classes of doc- 
trines that are arranged outside of the system as distin. 
guishing Christians from heathen, Protestants from Ro. 
manists, and the Reformed from the Arminian and the 

Lutheran. 


II. On the other hand, there have ever been loose gu. ° 


scriptionists in our Church. There are three groups of 
these: 

(a) The rallying cry of one group has been “gyp. 
stance of doctrine.” This term of substance of doctrine 
would not be so bad if it were not for its indefinitencs, 
The question must still be asked, What substance? the 
substance of the Confession, the substance of Calvinism, 
the substance of Protestantism, or the substance of Chris. 
tianity? Men have held to this phrase who could not 
subscribe to the Calvinism of the Confession, but only to 
the common evangelical doctrines contained therein, 
The terms of subscription were certainly never designed 
to have that meaning. In 1763 Mr. Harker gave this ip. 
terpretation to the terms necessary and essential of the 
Adopting Act. ‘‘He would have them to signify what 
is essential to communion with Jesus Christ.” Theoff- 
cial decision of the Synod was: ‘‘ But the Synod say e.- 
sential in doctrine, worship and government, i. ¢., essen- 
tial to the system of doctrine contained in our Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith considered as a system.” 

(b) Another loose interpretation of the terms of sub 
scription, common in our days, is that the system of do- 
trine to which we subscribe is not the system contained 
in the Confession, but the system contained in the Scrip- 
tures, and that we subscribe to the Confession only so far 
as, in our judgment, it is in accordance with the Serip- 
tures. It ought to be plain that the Synod of 1788 hadno 
sucu idea as this. This theory of interpretation virtually 
does away with the Confession altogether, because it 
claims that there is subscription only to the scriptural 
doctrines and not to the others, so that subscription tothe 
Confession is nothing more than subscription to the 
Scriptures. From this point of view it would be useless 
to ask: ‘‘ Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this Church as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures ?” for it would al- 
ready have been answered in the question: ‘‘Do you 
believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the Word of God, the only infallible rules of faith and 
practice ?” 

(c) Athird method of interpreting the terms of sub- 
scription is that we subscribe to the Confession so far as 
the presbytery or the General Assembly may exact it of 
us. This isa common interpretation, but it is entirely 
unhistorical and the most dangerous of all. According 
to this theory we subscribe not to the doctrinal system of 
the Confession, or of the Scriptures, but to the doctrinal 
system of the Presbytery and the Church. Our faith is 
then determined by an accidental majority vote, and its 
complexion will change as we pass from North to South, 
and from East to West. What truth-loving man would 
thus subject himself to the caprice of majorities and the 
dogmatism of ecclesiastical demagogs ? 

These three theories of loose subscription are as dat- 
gerous on the one hand as the three theories of strict sub- 
scription are perilous on the other. They are all alike un- 
historical and unsound. 

In view of these six false theories of the terms of sub 
scription that have prevailed and are still held in the 
Presbyterian Church, we must take with some degree of 
allowance the high praise given to our terms of subscri 
tion in some quarters at the present time, and regard the 
general reluctance to tamper with them as unthinking 
prejudice. If they are really so plain and simple, how ® 
it that these six erroneous interpretations of them have 
sprung up? It will be easy to show that they are not 
plain and simple, but clumsy and obscure terms of 
scription. But before I venture upon this thankless task 
Ishall endeavor briefly to bring out their historical mea 


ing. 

IIL. The Adopting Act of 1729 is the basis of the bis 
tory of subscriptions in the American Presbyteria® 
Church. 

The Adopting Act declares ‘‘ agreement in, and appr 
bation of, the Confession of Faith with the Larger 
Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at West 
minster, as being in all the essential and necessary 
cles, good forms of sound words and systems of Chris 
tian doctrine.” In their decision of the Harker case, i 


1768, the Synod interpreted the essential and necessary - 


articles as those ‘essential to the system of doctrine 
tained in our Westminster Confession of Faith 0 
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ged 28 & system.” Where now the Synod in 1788, after 
ing the Westminster Confession, asked of the candi- 
«Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith of this Church as containing the system of doc- 
frine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” we must interpret 
the m in the formula of subscription in accordance 
with the Adopting Act of 1729, and the decision of the 
od in 1763 as meaning the system of doctrine con- 
in our Westminster Confession considered as a 
. That this is the true interpretation is also clear 
from the declaration of the Synod of 1787 to the dissatis- 
fied Presbytery of Suffolk. ‘‘ We have always supposed 
that you as brethren with us believed in the same general 
» of doctrine, discipline, worship, and Church gov- 
gnment, as the same is contained in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Catechisms and Directory.” 

The terms of subscription, therefore, in their historic 
sense mean that they require subscription to the system 
of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession and 
tono other system, and a subscription not to all expres- 
sion or to all articles, but to the essential and necessary 
articles of the Westminster system. 

The advantage of this historic interpretation is very 
great. It stays the hands of the scholastic Calvinists whe 
would press their hard doctrines upon us. It brings into 
prominence the evangelical doctrines of the Reformation 
that the scholastic Calvinists have neglected. It exalts 
the consensus of Christendom in the Confession which 
scholastic Calvinists have depressed. : 

It furthermore brings into prominence those great 
practical doctrines of Puritanism, that begin with the 
twelfth chapter and go on in sentences of power and 
grace through the middle section of the Confession. If 
the terms of subscription had been given their historical 
interpretation there would not have been departures from 
the three great principles of the Reformation among lead- 
ing Presbyterian divines; they would not have been ex- 
cessive in their elaboration of the first eleven chapters of 
the Confession; they would not have failed in the sec- 
ond group of eleven chapters; they would not have de- 
parted from the faith in the last group of chapters. The 
Confession would have been held in its own splendid 
proportions if the system contained in the Westminster 
Confession had been faithfully adhered to, and other sys- 
tems of theology had not been set upin its place. 

1V. The terms of subscription if interpreted in their 
historic sense are excellentterms. But they are not clear 
and definite in their grammatical and logical sense. As 
linterpret the formula of subscription to the Confession, 
it would be better expressed in the following form: ‘‘ Do 
you sincerely receive and adopt the system of doctrine 
contained in the Confession of Faith of this Church as 
declaring in all its essential and necessary articles, doc- 
trines taught in the Holy Scriptures ?”’ 

On the basis of this historic interpretation of the form- 
ula of subscription, I make the following criticisms: 

(a) The system of doctrine of the formula is contained 
in the Confession and at the same time is taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. Does this mean that there is a.system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures and that there 
isa system of doctrine contained in the Westminster 
Confession, and that these two systems are identical? 
This is the simplest grammatical interpretation of the 
sentence, and yet it seems to be evident that the authors 
of the formula could not have designed to say this. They 
meant to say that the system of doctrine contained in the 
Confession expresses the doctrines taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture. But they did not say this. There can be no doubt 
that there is a system of doctrine contained in the Con- 
fession of Faith. There are thirty-three chapters and 
there isa chain of doctrine, with strong and compact 
links, extending through the document. But what theo- 
logian would venture to say that we have any such sys- 
tem in any writing of Holy Scripture or the Scriptures as 
awhole? ‘The doctrines may all be in the Scriptures, but 
the system in which they are arranged in the Westmin- 
ster Confession is evidently not in the Scriptures. 

(b) lt may be questioned, indeed, whether there is any 
such thing as a system of doctrine contained in the Bible. 
There is a system—if by system we mean an organism of 
inspired religion, doctrine and morals—a unity and a va- 
riety in the Bible which has been produced by the organ- 
wing mind of the Divine Spirit. But system is not used 
i that sense in this formula. There is no system of doc- 
trine in the Scriptures in the sense in which the Ameri- 
canSynod used the term system. There is no catechism, 


there is noconfession of faith, there is no system of doc- 


trine, no dogmatic system, anywhere in the Bible. 


(¢) The most serious criticism upon the formula of sub- 
«cription,from my point of view is,that it seems to say that 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures is 
Contained in the Confession of Faith. If 1 had a thought 
that this formula had any such meaning in the minds of 
those who framed it, or could possibly have such a his- 
Wrical interpretation, I would repudiate it with disgust 
and contempt. To my mind it would approximate to 

phemy to say that the Confession of Faith contains 
Scriptures. I cannot get from my mind the prayer 

of Solomon at the dedication of the temple: “ But will 
in very deed, dwell with men onthe earth? Behold 

nm and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; 
much less this house which 1 have built”? If I know 
anything of the Westminster divines or the fathers of the 


imagined that they could comprehend the Word of God 

in any confession that they could construct. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for the Westminster 

Confession. Few have studied it with such interest and 

enthusiasm as I have devoted to it during the past twenty 

years. It is the best of creeds made by men. But the 

Bible is vastly greater, better and grander than any creed. 

There is not a doctrine that is contained in the Westmin- 

ster Confession that rises to the hights or extends to the 

breadths of its expression in the Scriptures. There are 

not a few doctrines such as the love of God to mankind 

which find very inadequate expression in the Confession. 

There are other doctrines that ate obscured or overlooked. 

There is much greater light yet to break forth from the 

Word of God. The Westminster Confession is but as a 

mote in the sunbeams of God's Word. 

(d) The Confession contains many things that are not in 

God’s Word. There are some things that are true 

enough in themselves, but they have no biblical war- 

rant. There are also statements which are against the 

Scriptures. It would be an abuse of God's Word to say 

that the system of the Confession corresponds in all re- 

spects with the doctrines of the Bible. 

| have endeavored briefly to show that our formula of 
subscription is not only obscure and indetinite, but it 
may be so interpreted as to teach dangerous error. It 
ought to be revised not in the direction of loose sub- 
scription or strict subscription, but in such a way as to 
make its historic interpretation so explicit that no one 
can doubt it. I have given above a specimen of such a 
revision by enlarging the formula so as to bring out its 
real historic meaning. Other improvements might be 
made. . 

The ordination vows, of which the formula of sub- 
scription is one, have already been revised more than 
once. The formule of 1788 were a condensation of the 
Adopting Act of 1729. The questions of 1788 were revised 
some years afterward when the original Question 3 of 
1788, ‘‘ Do you approve of the government and discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church, as prescribed in the Form 
of Government and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church 
in these United States?” was reduced into the form, ‘* Do 
you approve of the government and discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church in these United States?” This form 
remains until the present time notwithstanding there are 
four great Presbyterian organizations in ‘‘these United 
States” —the Cumberland Presbyterian, the United Pres- 
byterian, the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
and the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. Each of these four Presbyterian Churches has 
its own Form of Government and Book of Discipline. 
Which of these have our ministers been approving in 
their ordination vows? The Southern Presbyterian 
Church revised their terms of subscription so as to make 
them definite by giving in the formula the title of their 
Church: ‘‘ the Presbyterian Church in the United States.” 
But the Northern Uhurch has allowed the old form to 
remain without any thought that it is mere words that 
history has robbed of their meaning. It should also be 
said that the Southern Presbyterian Church has revised 
the form of subscription to the Confession in recent 
years by inserting ‘‘and the Catechism.” The Cat- 
echisms are not included in the formula, altho the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1848 (O. S.) ventured to interpret them 
into the formula. It will now be clear to all that there 
is some need of a revision of the terms of subscription, 
and that, having revised them so many times in the past, 
and having outgrown them and lost the sense of their 
historic meaning, they should be revised again so that a 
young minister may know what government and -dis- 
cipline he is approving and what system of doctrine he 
is adopting. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


FROM PUEBLO TO COLORADO SPRINGS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








‘“*Wat, I dunno how it is with you other fellers, but 
whenever I strike Colorado air I just want to git out on 
a big rock an’ swing my ole hat an’ holler!” Some of us 
looked up and some of us looked down as the battered 
old millionaire miner fired this at a quiet group that sat 
taking in the air and the sun and the scene; for it was as 
if 

“in the afternoon 
They came upon a land wherein 

’Twas alwaysafternoon.” 
But the old miner had come to Colorado when men were 
not nearly so plenty on the ground as now; when 
a man hailed his fellow-man afar off and ran to meet 
and welcome with shouts and shaking of hands and 
waving of hats. He had come here, this battered and 
bold and banged-up old relic, before Colorado had a his- 
tory or a name or a place onthe map. He had helped 
make its history; he had helped make it a central State 
in the Union; he had measured every mountain of gold 
or silver barefooted and with his blankets on his back 
before the most of us were born. And there was a spice 
of derision for some of us as he said to the silent group in 
that palace car back over his shoulder as he swung his 
broad hat and sauntered away: 

“ An’ I do it, too! Oh, I just make Rome howl when I 
git up to my old claim. {I swing my hat an’ I yell till [ 





American Presbyterian Church they would never have 


Now all this may seem absurd, even silly; but I record 
it because it is an open confession by an honest and natu- 
ral old man of a simple truth. 

We all wanted to yell. But we were all too respecta- 
ble, you see; too “ respectable” to even confess the exult- 
ant shout that came teeming to the lips in every turn of 
the road. We were simply intoxicated. And so it is, I 
reckon, with every one who strikes the high, dry air on 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in the dreamful and 
melodious months of September, October or November, 
In truth, it is a dull dog of a fellow who can only be. 
intoxicated on champagne, or on drinks of any sort. The 
air of Colorado is simply a storehouse of intoxicating 
wines. 

Denver lies to the north of Pueblo more than a hundred 
miles, and Colorado Springs sits on the uphill roadside to 
the right, about half-way between the two cities. It is 
not much of a place of itself, if you except the fine hotels, 
the banks and other buildings of the sort that attend civ- 
ilization now. The town might easily have been spilled 
out of the bag of the Fates and so have been left lying 
on the hillside as it fell; a cottage here, a camp there, a 
tall smelter smoke-stack a mile or two down yonder in a 
gorge below, a group of houses about a spring of mineral 
waters a few miles higher up on the mountains away to 
the west, and soon. That is about all that man has done 
here, or hereabouts. 

And it makes one glad to know that man may build on 
these foothills and burrow in these mountains for centu- 
ries to come and make but little showing, and make no 
disturbance at all in the sweet air or the majestic scene. 
There is so much room there is such stupendousness! 
Man is cast in too small a mold, even with all his 
appliances of engines and machinery, to make anything 
more than a molehill impression where the Rocky Moun- 
tains forever overshadow him. 

Why, you might easily take the entire city of New 
York and drop her down in any one of these ten thou- 
sand cafions and she would be as entirely lost to sight as 
a bird-shot in a bucket of milk. All London could lie 
out yonder in any one of the ten thousand dimples below 
us for years, and never be discovered save by the roving 
cow-boy or the restless miner. So you see there is still 
room in the West! 


“You will bury me in my Cheyenne Pass 
Where the still winds walk in the waving grass. 


‘* You will bury me in the Pass alone 
My epitaph on the unknown stone; 


* And that stone only where God saw fit 
To setit; and only God’s hand has writ. 


“You will bury me in the golden grass 
Where winds with moccasined men shal! pass; 


** Where Colorado’s red stars shall keep 
Their camp-fires ever on my mountain steep: 


“Their ghosts are many. I shall hear them tread 
In the golden grass where I rest my head.” 
I have tried hard to recall the majestic lines of Louise 
Chandler Moulton, written to the memory of the noblest 
woman who ever came West to cast her fortunes with 
us. But as I am forever on the wing my poor head is 
my only library, and I know I have fallen far short of 
quoting the lines correctly. But I have at least the idea. 

All this glorious Colorado region is continually telling 
over the wonderful things that ‘‘ H. H.,” or rather Helen 
Hunt Jackson said of it. 

If you want to get the golden color of Colorado, the 
old-gold color, the new-gold color, the rest that is in the 
more subdued tones of it, or the blaze of battle that 
is in the intenser tones, turn back to Helen Hunt 
Jackson. She it was who first broke up the weary 
monotony of continuously green grasses. She it 
was who saw the lion’s mane tossing its tawny splen- 
dors forever from the awful battlements of Colorado. 
The golden grass to her was the golden fleece. And she 
was the navigator in the seas of song who found it, 
loved it, named it her own, and made it her pillow when 
she lay down to rest. 

It is hard to pass on from the grave of this woman and 
her great, warm memory; she was so good, so great, so 
soulful and so all-seeing. But as she has done her work 
let us go forward, forget sentiment in the hard practi- 
calities, and, accepting her lesson and example, try to do 
our work. 

It always seemed to me that Naples would never be 
quite Naples without Vesuvius. And in the same sense it 
always seems to me that Colorado would not quite be 
Colorado without Pike’s Peak. It is a sort of altar to 
which you instinctively and all the time, when not en- 
tirely employed in something else, lift your face for 
strength and encouragement and rest. True, Pike’s 
Peak adds not a whit to the fine air or the restful old- 
gold color of Colorado, but for all that it is a big thing. 

And the fascination that there is about it! The desire, 
the aspiration to set foot on the eternal snows and 
see the world from the summit, has led to so many trag- 
edies that all men, through the recital of them, are too 
sadly familiar with the glory of this mountain to make 
a description of it in place here. But it is much to know 
that whatever dust, or dearth, or dreariness, or weari- 
ness may await you below, you have only to lift up your 
face and be refreshed. 





make the wolves ashamed of themselves!” 





Immediately under this mountain, as indicated before, 
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is quite a group of little cities. Some of them are health 
resorts; notably Manitou Springs, with soda, iron and 
sulphur waters. Then there isa manufacturing town, 
called Colorado City. The melting snows of Pike’s Peak 
make little rivulets and lakes here and there, so tbat 
plenty of water, and of the best, continually abounds. 
Trout-raising in these lakes and rivulets is coming to be 
quite a feature along the foothills of the Rockies here- 
abouts. Boats are on the lakes, the lakes are lined with 
trees, and it is hard to believe you are not in some pleas- 
ant old watering-place in the mountains of continental 
Europe, instead of a place where the buffalo and the red 
man alone possessed the land twenty-nine years ago. 

Here at the base of the great snow cone is also the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Garden of the Gods.” The scenery here is savage, 
and it must to the end of time remain sublimely natu- 
ral and wild; for it is a rugged and a rocky spot—sand- 
stone and granite, boulder and basalt columns, all tum- 
bled together, with here and there a group of trees, or a 
path of grass to keep up the idea of a ‘‘ garden.” 

These grand old rocks on every hand, before you, be- 
hind you, above you,defy the subjugating forces of man. 
And so to the end of time, since they refuse to submit to 
men and become a part of the garden of men they must 
remain the ‘‘ Garden of the Gods.” 

You see traces of the old placer mines here, but traces 
only. The placer mines are, as a rule, entirely marked 
out along the foothills hereabouts; and an old cabin here 
and there, a willow-lined stream with heaps of gravel 
half hidden in the green bushes and tlie yellow grass— 
these are all that remain to mark the scene of the great 
‘** Pike’s Peak excitement,” of 1859. Peace and rest and 
pastoral homes have taken the place of all that intense 
tumult and toil of a quarter of a century ago. 

And yet it would not be quite correct to say that every- 
body is entirely content and happy in dear, tawny and 
restful old Colorado, even now. Paradise, you see, is 
still a little farther on. 

Only yesterday I saw a man and his wife and five chil- 
dren all trudging down the dusty road toward Denver, 
with a creaky old wagon drawn by an old mule with ears 
flapping up and down, as if they had wilted in the sun. 
They were all on foot, the lean, long-haired man limping 
along in the middle of the road, leading the wilted mule, 
while the mother and five children came wearily on in a 
string behind. It was a sad picture. And yet a single 
stroke of genius had relieved it of all its misery; for this 
lean, lank man had written high up on his ragged wagon- 
cover in a bold hand this legend: Monry To Loan! 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
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THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS ON EDUCATION. 





BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS. 





THE Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops will, 
of course, receive the reverent and respectful attention 
of every member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Its exact meaning would have been more easily ascer- 
tained if the etiquet of the situation had not impera- 
tively demanded the Pontifical style. Still, at the cost 
of a little more labor, and with slightly augmented risk 
of missing the mark, we can get at the man, so to speak, 
hidden deep in the Pontifical vestments. Especially is 
it desirable, and also not at all easy, to ascertain exactly 
what the Bishops mean to advise on the subject of 
** Christian Education.” Everybody knows the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church on the public school ques- 
tion. Dothe Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
intend to occupy the same ground ?, If so—and if they 
are able to secure the allegiance of their Church—the 
public school system is doomed; and we shall have, if 
we can get anything educational at all, sectarian schools, 
teaching an Athanasian multiplication table, or a Prot- 
estant geometry, by the aid of instructors whose only 
or chief qualification to teach algebra is that they say 
their prayers and are fond of the rector. 

We may safely leave out of consideration universities 
and colleges, properly so called. Americans will endow 
these in their own way; and they will be governed for 
many a long year to come, with the American audacity 
in trying every conceivableexperiment. If this involves 
much waste of money and countless educational failures, 
it has also the promise—not without much achievement 
—f the most splendid successes. The great problem is 
common schools for all the children of the country. 
What do the Protestant Bishops advise on this matter? 
This is. a part of what they say, and, by *‘ secondary” 
schools they seem to mean what are ordinarily called 
primary schools in which children receive their first 
and simplest training: 

‘Nor may we forget the due supply of the means 
of the secondary education of the young. Private 
enterprise or righteous zeal have already, in this field, won 
the grateful recognition of those who would carry on into 
the school life of son or daughter the wholesome and Chris- 
tian influence of the home. It is greatly to be desired that 
schools for the young should be multiplied, wherein the 
faith, the worship and the habitudes of the Church may be 
commended: by use and wont. When it is asked 
how they may be procured and sent on their high mission, 
we are constrained to believe that the way is open here for a 
Christian sacrifice and a Christian beneficence to achieve a 
mighty and far-reaching good. The ample endowment of 
such schools by pious and earnest churchmen would bring 





their advantages within reach of those who need them most 
and now vainly desire them. 

“The secondary school that shall fashion a godly mind 
and habit on any large scale, must be the school that has its 
best welcome and its highest place for the pupil of moder- 
ate and narrow means. We cordially and earnestly com- 
mend to our brethren this method of active and productive 
beneficence, and we look forward hopefully to the day when 
the Church’s schools shall be at once inexpensive and ad- 
mirable. And in order that this may be, in order that the 
wealth of the pious and generous may be invited into these 
channels, it is of high importance that the teaching Church 
shall be represented actively by those, both men and women, 
who shall in Christ choose for themselves this special way 
of devoted life. If common reason did not—then easy ob- 
servation would—persuade us of the immense value and 
power of a body of teachers for the young, whose incentive 
to labor and whose reward for it shail be, not earthly gain, 
but the honor of God and the Heaven-taught grace of im- 
mortal spirits.” 


It so happened that in the very same nnmber of THE 
INDEPENDENT (October 81st) from which I have just 
quoted a part of the Bishops’ Pastoral, there was a per- 
fectly charming letter or contribution by Father McDer- 
mott. It was charming in every way, in matter and in 
style. As it was the object of the Rector of Saint Mary’s 
in Philadelphia to bring conviction to the minds of his 
readers, he carefully avoids the Pontifical or Sacerdotal 
style, and writes about Parochial Schools as clearly and 
intelligibly as if he were writing about canned oysters 
or Western beef. He sacrifices dignity, no doubt, by this 
method, but he accomplishes his purpose. Having some- 
thing to say he says it. And how refreshing that is— 
when the etiquet of the situation will admit of it. ‘1here 
are some styles that always remind me of a large box 
that came to a young friend of mine by Adams’ Express 
one Christmas Day. lt may have measured about four 
cubic feet; was securely nailed and corded. Layer after 
layer of paper was carefully removed and at last, in the 
very center of all these wrappings, was a cheap shaving- 
brush. Now Father McDermott’s style did not remind 
me of that box. His objection to our public school sys- 
tem is exactly the objection urged by those Protestant 
Episcopalians who want to mix up the Creeds with the 
multiplication table. His remarks about Catholic Paro- 
chial Schools apply with a thousand-fold greater force to 
Protestant Episcopal Parochial Schools. 

First of all he knows what he wants. 

‘That it is improper and unjust to tax Catholics for the 
support of schools that will either negatively or positively 
prove destructive of the faith which they value more than 
life, few will have the hardihood to deny, especially ina 
land whose boast is liberty of conscience.” 


The particular manifestation of liberty of conscience that 
Father McDermott has in his mind is, obviously, liberty 
of voting. The thing to be done is to abolish our public 
school system; of course by a vote to discontinue the tax 
necessary for its continuance. But he perfectly well 
knows that Americans have heads on their shoulders and 
are not in the least degree likely to abolish the most 
characteristic of all their institutions without good cause. 
Suppose, for instance, it should turn out that Catholics, 
Roman or Protestant, do not value their dogmas more 
than life. Or suppose it should turn out that they be- 
lieve that their dogmas and their lives can be kept to- 
gether. At any rate, they must prove, say by their ac- 
tions, what their belief really is. Whatever else the Ro- 
man Catholic Church may be she is wise—her enemies 
would say, crafty. Nothing can be more sensible than 
the following passage from Father McDermott’s article 
in the THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘While maintaining that the school tax is unjust, while 
advising a calm discussion of the school question, wise heads 
in the Catholic Church have all along deprecated any agita- 
tion upon the part of Catholics, looking to a per-capita 
division of the school fund, or to exemption from the school 
tax. Men of wisdom and experience have frequently 
declared the time for such a demand has not yet come, that 
the American people are not ready for the question, and that 
they never will be ready until Catholics shall have provided 
for the vast majority of their children, until Catholics shall 
have shown their disposition and ability to maintain schools 
whose standard does not fall below that of the public 
schools. Then, and then only, say these wise men in the 
Catholic Church, will the time be opportune for an appeal 
to the sense of justice of the American people, who will 
sooner or later make all citizens equal before the law. Then 
Catholics will be able to say to their fellow-citizens: 
‘Behold, in the number of our schools, in our sacrifices to 
maintain them, the evidence of the sincerity and strength of 
our convictions that our public schools are inimical to our 
religion, jeopardizing the salvation of our children! 
Behold in the general excellence of our schools the 
evidence of our love of learning and of our determination to 
promote intelligence and virtue among the Catholic citizens 
of the Republic!’ ”’ 


The thing to be dune is to get the State to pay so much 
a head for instructing little boys and girls in the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Infallibility of the Pope, on the pretense that these 
dogmas are necessary to the due discharge of the duties 
of an American citizen. The way of doing it is to con- 
vince a majority of voters that a majority of citizens 
would rather have their children learn these dogmas at a 
public school than learn arithmetic and geography and 
the other things that are called ‘‘secular.” And, unfor- 
tunately, this is exactly what cannot be done. 





“Lately THE INDEPENDENT tried to calm those who 
excited over the dangers they see to the Republic in Catholie 
schools by assuring them the danger, if it exist, jg Dot 
alarming, as only seven per cent. of the children are 
cated in parochial schools. The statistics of one of the gg. 
est, most thickly populated, richest, best equipped 
in the country, the liberality of whose people is proy 
shows that fifty-five thousand Catholic children either do 
not go to any school or attend public schools. In the 
est city of the diocese less than twenty thousand attend 
Church schools, while over thirty thousand attend public 
schools or do not go to school. In either case, acco 
the contention of Catholics, the salvation of these -five 
thousand children is not sufficiently provided for.” 

In other words, Roman Catholics either do not belieye 
that the public schools endanger the souls of their ch. 
dren; or they don’t care whether the souls of their chil. 
dren are endangered or not. Now the State—as State 
cares nothing whatever about people’s souls; and a relip. 
ious voluntary society —like the Roman Catholic Chureh— 
will never be able to induce the State to upset its ow, 
most characteristic educational institutions, when only 
an excessively small minority even of its own member 
wants the change. But the Roman Catholic Church haga 
quite incalculable advantage over the Protestant Epis. 
copal Church in the matter of knowing its own mind, 
The Third Plenary Council was authoritative. But jy 
spite of the Third Plenary Council an immense majority 
of Roman Catholics would rather be damned than send 
their children to their own parochial schools. 

And if Roman Catholics do not support their own pa. 
rochial schools the indifference of the Protestant Episeo- 
palians is so great that they have scarcely any schools to 
support. A school or two in each diocese is perhaps 
called ‘‘ diocesan,” but they are mostly private schools 
with, it may be, a small endowment, and encouraged by 
a little compliment of annual praise. Here and there in 
the largest cities a parish may have a good school, ing 
good building, instructed by competent teachers; but 
these are excessively rare. The reason is perfectly ob- 
vious: the immense majority of the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church are perfectly 
content with the public schools, supplemented by the 
religious teaching of the Church itself. The clergy, 
partly in person and partly through the agency of their 
Sunday-school teachers, are constantly catechizing. 
Every ministor having care of souls is expected to pre- 
pare every one of his parishioners by careful instruction 
for confirmation. On theside of the intellect, as a creed, 
the Christian religion does not need teaching hundreds 
of times over to the same person; when it is once learned 
it is learned forever, like the rules of valid syllogisms or 
the methods of solving equations. On the side of con- 
duct and the affections, as a discipline or a worship, the 
Church provides sermons and exhortations, a ‘‘Christian 
Year” and due administrations of the sacraments. If it 
be argued that this, after all, amounts virtually to giving 
to ** the world” by far the largest part of our time, the 
answer is surely obvious: viz., that the Church has al 
ways claimed that one-seventh of our time, and not six- 
sevenths, is the exact proportion which Almighty God 
himself has required for Sabbatic purposes. This, in his 
judgment, is enough; and when we claim to be wiser 
than God in such matters we generally end, not by mak- 
ing men remarkably good, but by desecrating that com- 
mon life which the immense majority of mankind are 
compelled to live. The only religious way of teaching 
the ordinary branches of education is to teach them well; 
and in what are ordinarily called religious schools they 
are generally taught atrociously, excepting, indeed, 
where the competition, or even the unobtrusive example 
of the secular and public schools protects little children 
from being whol!y sacrificed to priests and dogmaitists. 
For parochial schools must be, and always are, under the 
control of the clergy or religious orders. 

Father McDermott has the liveliest appreciation of the 
general worthlessness of the clergy and the ‘ religious” 
as ordinary teachers. ‘* One has not far to seek,” he says, 
‘* for reasons why there are so few parochial schools . - « 
when he learns that seminaries send out priests 
some of whom constantly spell Sunday Sondy, and pew 
pu.” Such cases are, of course, exceptional, but they 
are not confined to the Roman Catholic Church. A ¢aa- 
didate for Holy Orders in the diocese of Maryland was 
rejected by the examining chaplain, who himself told 
me the story, because, with other preposterous blunders, 
he spelled Peter Petre. He thought himself badly used. 
He is now a priest, and still writes and spells like 4 
washerwoman, 

Again Father McDermott says: 

“The lives of the women of the religious orders have been 
full of devotion, self-sacrifice and of usefulness. These 
women have proved the strength and glory of the Church: 
nevertheless it is only intelligent training and vigorous &* 
aminations that will develop their wonderful possibilities 
for good. Religious zeal is a great help to intelligence, but 
it cannot take the place of intelligence in teaching and nur 
ing. Systematic training is fast making paid lay teachers 
and nurses superior to members of religious communi 
As the Sister of Charity, other things being equal, should 
be a more faithful, tender nurse because it is her divine ¥ 
cation, and she devotes her life to it, than a lay nurse 
follows her occupation for recompense, so the Sister whose 
divine vocation it is to teach should be at least the equal of 








when “other things are equal,” and it is not true 





the young lady who, distracted with many affairs, makes i 
teaching a stepping-stone to something else. - This is true 
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are not equal. In the public schools the rule is, “the 
survival of the fittest.”” In religious communities occupa- 
tion must be found for the unfit. The incompetent Sister 
her life becomes a burden to her community, a curse 
to the schools.”’ 
There is true moral refreshment in such writing. It 
to the root of the matter. Cant is mischievous 
everywhere; but in education it is so transparently ridic- 
ulous that American public schools are rapidly killing it. 
And, after all, a man or a woman may be as truly mer- 
cenary when working ‘‘for the honor of God and the 
Heaven-taught grace of immortal spirits,” as when work- 
ing for “earthly gain” in the shape of honorable wages. 
jf an exceptionally good teacher wishes to devote his life 
and powers to the glory of God, let him take his salary 
like a man and give it away again to some deserving ob- 
There is no religious merit, or even common sense, 
in treating the United States as a community of paupers. 
The Roman Catholic clergy see clearly that their prin- 
ciples of religious education are incompatible with the 
public school system. They hope, by degrees, to bring 
the American people to abolish that system. If they can 
succeed in that endeavor they will deserve to succeed. 
And in that arduous work no possible allies could be 
more effective than the Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
palChurch. It would be, in the judgment of a large 
number—not to say an immense majority—of Episcopa- 
jians,a huge public calamity if the Bishops’ Pastoral 
should admit of the interpretation that they are prepared 
to offer that alliance. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 








Sine Arts. 
JUPITER ZHGIOCHUS. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 





THE autumn opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was graced by one object which deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. This was the addition to Mr. Maxwell Som- 
merville’s already unrivaled collection of engraved gems, 
ancient, medieval and historic, of one of the ten most re- 
markable and important cameos that have been preserved 
from the first and second centuries A.D. The subject of the 
cameo is Jupiter ASgiochus. It is engraved on a chrysoprase 
of remarkable dimensions, being 167 millimeters in length 
by130in breadth, and of an elliptical shape. The style is 
clearly Graeco-Roman, and the epoch either the closing years 
of the reign of Marcus Aurelius or the beginning of that of 
Commodus. The work is very beautiful, and the manner 
of execution points to Asiatic Greece, or to Asia Minor, as 
the place where the gem was produced. While thus easily 
located in time and probable provénance, it is to be classed 
among those works which, according to the best glyptologic 
and archeologic judgment, reproduce the sculptural work 
of a better and earlier period of purer Greek. At all events, 
itis very beautiful for its epoch, and of unusual grandeur. 

The head of the * father of the gods’”’ has the very restful 
strength and dignity which it might be supposed to assume 
when about to give the majestic and awful nod, shaking the 
ambrosial curls and with them Olympus to its tops and 
root. What yivesan unusual interest and value to the 
cameo is the fact that it not only represents Jupiter as Aigio- 
chus, or wgis-bearing, but also with the crown of oak-leaves: 
that is, not only as the Jupiter of wars, battles and the decis- 
ion of strifes, but as the giver of oracle and prophecy, whose 
seat was in the oak-groves of Dodona. Were it not that the 
two attributes—the oak and wgis—are twice (at least) unit- 
ed by Homer (Iliad, F, €93, and Z, 60), one would be tempt- 
ed, notwithstanding the noble art displayed in the cutting 
of the stone and the advantage taken of the layers of its 
material, to suppose a Gnostic influence, borrowing from the 
Old Testament the attributes of the God of Battles and 
the God of Prophecy, along with a reminder of Jehovah's 
challenge to the heathen gods to show on either ground that 
they had any solid place in the universe. But the charac- 
teristics of the gem are in every way removed from those of 
Gnostic art or symbol, and fasten for alliances and kinships 
upon those of the better art of the glorious period of 
Greece, Moreover, the two passages from the Iliad, re- 
marked above, show that the Dodonean attributes of Ju- 
piter were joined with those of the wgis-bearer from the 
earliest times: and thus the art of the poet and the art of 
the Japidary unite their testimony. It is not necessary to 
suppose that either the poet or the lapidary alludes to any 
special modification of cult. Either art has always been at 
liberty to unite mythological characteristics for effect, tho 

they may be as far as possible remote from each other in 

actual ceremony or worship. It will be difficult, how- 
ever, to find another joining of these two attributes 
of Jove in ancient literature; and in the glyptic art itself 
but one other example is known, viz., that of the famous 

cameo Zulian, found at Ephesus and preserved in the Li- 

brary of St. Mark at Venice, which bears a strong resem- 

blance to this one obtained by Mr. Sommerville. There ex- 
ists also a (supposed) plaster reproduction by Cades, the 
gem itself being unknown, which unites the oak leaves with 


Spects seems to be the fruit of conceptions very similar to 
those visible in this stone. Mr. Sommerville’s Jupiter 
Z£giochus, therefore, is to be considered as a very rare and 
40 inestimable monument in the science of ancient mythol- 
ogy; in this respect on a par with the little company of 
choral statuettes in the Cesnola collection which testify to 
& fable embalmed in one of the plays of Euripides, but 
Which has escaped all the compilers of the classical diction- 
aries—the chorus of nymphs, of whom two naughty ones 
4gered Artemis, and received punishment in consequence— 
one by having her head transformed to that of a bear, the 
other to that of a deer. 


‘which might be called double. 


millimeters high, and about 50 millimeters broad within 
the hair, or about 105 miliimeters broad including the hair. 
The god is represented in full face, with a mien of calm 
majesty, grand enough for the Homeric. conception of the 
father of gods and men, yet with an unmistakable hint of 
Roman practicality and love of power in the features. 
“‘ Ambrosial curls’? descend to the shoulders on either side, 
but are entwined above by a beautiful wreath of oak- leaves, 
The neck and a part of the 
shoulders only are shown, just enough to show the exgis 
over one shoulder. The egis is of the conventional struc- 
ture—a coat of mail of overlapping plates. It is but just to 
the popular observation to state that most spectators see in 
the majestic face of the Jupiter a likeness to certain repre- 
sentations of Christ—a judgment true enough, perhaps, but 
yet the expert sees that the subject and treatment are en 
tirely after the Greek mythology, and that the gem would® 
hardly serve that popular conception as well as the bronze 
Jupiter Capitolinus serves for St Peter. 
Besides the rarity of the type of the God represented, 
the unquestioned antiquity and provénance of the 
gem,and its place as such among the most highly- 
prized objects of ancient art, its interest to the skilled lapi 
dary is no common one. As a piece of chrysoprase—at least, 
for a specimen susceptible of such working—it is exception- 
ally large and fine. The base is of a mellow green, most in- 
tense at the back. The features, hair and beard are on a 
thick stratum of chalcedony, with maculations (in several 
places) centrally brown or dark red, with a green zone at 
the edge. On the hair, beard and breast are other spots less 
marked, of the hue of burnt sienna. The back of the stone, 
which remains unpolished, has brownish patches or clouds 
in the midst of the green. These maculations and patches 
are taken by our most eminent mineralogists as proof that 
the stone was obtained from the heliotrope locality of India. 
Those who are farther curious about the matter may with 
profit consult Pliny’s ‘“‘ Natural History’”’ on the subject of 
precious stones and their known sources. The gem is 
therefore to be specially valued as illustrating a pre- 
cious corner of mineralogy as known to the ancients, 
if not as settling some questions therein. ; 
It is also to be prized for its recent history. Early in this 
century the cameo formed a part of the celebrated North- 
wick collection of England. Later it became the property 
of a wealthy connoisseur in France; and still later it passed 
into the hands of a well-known dealer in Paris, when, with 
his permission, it was figured in a full page engraving, with 
several pages of text and notes, in the Gazette Archéolog- 
ique in 1877. The descriptive matter was from the pen of 
the late Francois Lenormant, with the collaboration of the 
late Adrien Longperier. The latter, whom we all know as 
the distinguished savant, glyptologist and archeologist of 
the Musée du Louvre, made a special study of this gem 
some thirty years ago, and repeatedly urged the French 
Government to purchase it either for the collection in the 
Salle des Pierres Gravées attached to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, or for the Musée du Louvre. Several other 
museums also negotiated for its purchase; but apparently 
because the price of the gem could not readily be com- 
manded, none of these protracted negotiations came to the 
desired conclusion. Meanwhile Mr. Sommerville, having 
watched his opportunity for no one knows how long, seems 
to have seized upon the first favorable opening which the 
pending negotiations presented, and secured the cameo for 
America and for his own unequaled collection. The capture 
of this gem for America is a feat which in importance and 
happy result is not surpassed by the recent acquisition of 
Millet’s *‘ Angelus.’’ This Jupiter A2giochus has no peer 
among the glyptic specimens of America; and in any 
museum in the world it would be looked upon as an invalu- 
able unicum. That it is appreciated in New York the 
continued crowd about it on the opening day showed 
unmistakably. The money value, or rather the price 
demanded by its late owner, is not disclosed. 
I may add that the wisdom displayed by Mr. Sommerville 
in selecting the place in which to exhibit his collection to 
an appreciating public is entirely in keeping with the 
formation of the collection. It is in the center of the “‘Gold 
and gold and silver of the Cesnola collection on one side, the 
Ward-and Cesnola collection of Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Phenician, Cypriote and other engraved seals on the other, 


wide, like its own. 








Sanitary. 





thus prolonged fuller of vital force and power. 
not precisely synonymous. 


health than they do in any other useful avocation. 


and art of hygiene. 


But a careful review of the whole field plainly shows tha 


serve all that we can. 
A tudy of the past history of epidemics reveals the fac 





The head of Mr. Sommerville’s Jupiter is about 105 








knowledge, taste and enterprise evinced by him in the 


Room” of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, with the gems 


the famous King collection of antique engraved gems at one 
end; and thus its merit is at once tested and enhanced by 
the presence of three other collections whose fame is world- 


PROLONGATION OF HUMAN LIFE AND VIGOR. 


It is the great aim of preventive medicine both to prolong 
the average life of humanity and to make the lives that are 
The two are 
There are those who by great 
care and under the most favorable conditions live long lives 
whose vitality is nevertheless much impaired, and who after 
the age of fifty spend more time in taking care of their 
It isa 
query often put to sanitarians whether, after all, the aver- 
age of human life has been increased by this new science 
Herbert Spencer goes so far as to argue 
that it is diminished, since many are kept alive who, on the 
selective basis of the survival of the fittest, ought to die, 
and ought not to continue their weaknesses into posterity. 


we can serve the interests of society best by striving to pre- 
that no modern scourges have their way as did some of those 


of the middle ages. Sir Edwin Chadwick, in a life of sev- 
enty years,has kept fully abreast with the history of sanitary 


facts as showing how in England the general health and 
prolongation of life have been affected by sanitary measures. 
The following is his language: 


“It is no Utopia that death-rates in towns under the 
separate system of drainage have been reduced by one-half 
through the work of the sanitary engineer alone. It is no 
Utovia that the death-rate at Rugby, for example, which was 
one of the towns first treated by our first General Board.of 
, Health, was then 24 in 1,000, and is now only 12. It is no 
, Utopia that at Salisbury the old death-rate, which at the begin- 
ning of the century was as high as 40 in 1,000, is now about 16; or 
that at Croydon and a number of other places, death-rates of 24 
in 1,000 now average15. These reductions have been effected by 
the system of ‘ circulation versus stagnation,’ which is yet to be 
made generally understood, to be by constant and direct sup- 
plies of water, by the removal of the fouled water through self- 
cleansing house drains and self-cleansing sewers, and by the re- 
moval of the refuse—fresh and undecomposed, and unwasted— 
on to the land. 


“* Various experiences in this country, by these factors alone, 
have established with such certainty that a contractor may con- 
tract with safety for the attainment of sanitary results, and by 
them the general death-rate may yet be reduced by 10 in 1,000. 
Beyond the reduction of the annual death-rate from the work of 
the sanitary engineer, nothing is yet commonly expected or 
sought for. I had, however, early anticipated that the reduction 
of the annual death-rate would be accompanied by an advance 
of the life-rate, and I have recently obtained from the Registrar- 
General examples of what that advance may be. 

“T find that at Rugby the life-rate has been extended to all 
living there, of every class, by eight years, or from thirty-three 
to forty-one years. At Hastings the duration of life has been 
advanced for males an average of five years and five months, 
but for females eight years and one month; at Leek it has been 
extended by ten years; at Croydon and Salisbury, and other 
places, tLe extension has been from six to seven years, females, 
as a rule, obtaining, by our science, the greatest share—that is 
to say, some eight years more of life-rate, more of painless life, 
more of health and strength and beauty. These extensions of 
the life-rates, as yet little known and regarded, belong, how- 
ever, to ail classes, both to the well-to-do and to ihe lowest. Of 
the wage-classes, whose life-rate is largely the lowest, the ex- 
tension will be found to be the greatest.” 

The facts are not less obvious as to individuals. Here and 
there are those who lead long and reckless lives, but it is in- 
teresting to note how, as a rule, those who live long repre- 
sent either a storage of life derived from a careful and vig- 
orous ancestry or the results of their own special care and 
good habits. We have been able to trace the history of a 
large number of families noted for their longevity. We can 
now refer to a small neighborhood in which are living 
twenty or more persons ranging from seventy-five to ninety- 
five years of age in which their personal history and that of 
their ancestors verifies this fact. Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
before referred to, is now in his ninety-second year, he has 
been a hard worker,taking good care of himself, but besides 
this he has a special record of heredity. His father died at 
eighty-four, his grandfather at ninety-five and his two 
great-great-grandfathers each lived over one hundred years 
M. Chevreul, the celebrated French chemist, recently died 
at the age of 103. He worked in his laboratory, and read 
papers containing the results of his scientific research in the 
Academy of Science, until he was over 100. At that age it 
was said of him that *‘ altho he wears spectacles, he can see 
without them; he is not deaf, he talks with great ease and 
distinctness; his hands are comparatively steady; he walks 
rapidly and surely®”’ On his hundredth birthday he was 
asked how he accounted for his extraordinary activity of 
body and mind. He said: 

“I do not try to account for it. A few years ago, in a preface 
to one of my books,I thanked my father and motber for the 
physical and moral force that they transmitted tome. They 
were both over ninety when they died. I have never touched a 
drop of wine, but have always drunk water. [ do not smoke nor 
do leat fish. I take a light breakfast in bed between seven and 
eight, and my next meal, dinner, occurs at six or sevenin the 
evening. I have never been attacked with a fever for wealth. I 
care nothing for riches. PerhapsI might say, with your Agas- 
siz, who used to live just across the street there,and whom I 
knew, that I have no time to make money. I adore science, and 
Ienioy work. Perhaps some or all of these circumstances—and 
especially the pure life and character of my parents—will ac- 
count for my longevity and for my good health on the threshold 
of my century.” 

Exceptions to these general rules, even on the part of 
those who are reputed as persons of good habits, are often 
owing to some form of strain or periodical overwork. As 
an instance we quote as follows from the Herald of Health : 

“Mr. Gladstone is living, hale and hearty, at over eighty years 
old. Mr. Bright died recently at sixty-eight. Bright and Glad- 
stone differed in one important particular. Bright never took 
any decent care of his body. On this subject Mr. Gladstone says: 
‘Bright did nothing that he should to preserve his health and 
everything he should not. If he had only been wise, and wise in 
time, there is no reason why he should not have been alive to- 
day, hale and strong; but he would never listen to advice about 
himself. I used to advise him as the one panacea for preserving 
his health of mind and body, never to think of political matters 
in bed or on awakening in the morning. 

“* As for myself, in the most exciting political crisis, I dismiss 
current matters entirely from my mind when I go to bed and I 
will not think of them till I get up in the morning. I told Bright 
this, and he said: ** That’s all very well for you, but my way is 
exactly the reverse. [ think over all my speeches when I am in 
bed, like Sancho Panza.” ’ 

“Gladstone’s habits are worth noting. First, he believes in 
plenty of sleep. ‘Seven hours I always take, and often eight. 
The latter | much prefer.’ ” 


_ 
> 





ALL of the newly elected Governors are lawyers. Mr. 
Boies, of Iowa, is a practical farmer as well asa lawyer; he 
is said to possess nearly four thousand acres which support 
t five hundred head of cattle. Mr. McKinney, of Virginia, 
was a dashing captain of cavalry during the War. Mr. 
Brackett, of Massachusetts, is distinguished by the number 
of offices he has held since 1873. Governor Abbett, of New 
Jersey, has been more of a Governor than a lawyer. during 


recent years. Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, has been a. school- 
teacher and a Congressman. They all owe their public rec- 
oe. however, to their prominence in the legal profes- 
sion, 


t 





progress, and in a recent address gives some illustrative 
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Science. 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


BY WM. H. HALE, PH.D. 








THE fall meeting of the National Academy of Sciences was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, November 2d-14th. 
Twenty-three papers were read and discussed, the authors of 
several papers being present to read them in person in every 
ease but one, E. U. Pickering. The authors of the other pa- 
pers were Wolcott Gibbs, H. A. Hare, B. A. Gould, James 
Hall, Asaph Hall, George F. Barker, S. P. Langley, O. N. 
Rood, E. D. Cape, W. K. Brooks, A. A. Michelson, J. A. 
Ryder, Theodore Gill, Wm. H. Brewer, Arthur Michael, 
Simon Newcomb, J. W. Powell, H. C. Wood, J. S. New- 
berry and Othniel C. Marsh. It will be seen the contribu- 
tors are mostly eminent in their several departments. Sev- 
eral of them will be recognized as engaged in prosecuting 
definite lines of investigation which have on previous occa- 
sions been presented to the Academy, and these contribu 
tions mark farther progress in the same lines. 

The profoundest problems which confront us are such 
questions as the ultimate constitution of matter, and espe- 
cially of matter in the complex forms and relations of or- 
ganic life; the development of species; the effect of chemical 
compounds upon living animals, leading to a true science of 
the action of drugs, or therapeutics. 

All these questions were included in the range of topics 
covered by papers presented. Altho the papers on pyrophos- 
phates by Gibbs and on the positive negative hypothesis by 
Michael, were quite technical, yet they have a most impor- 
tant bearing on the question of the ultimate constitution of 
matter and the arrangement of particles or atoms into mole- 
cules. Gibbs finds a group of compounds wherein metals 
appear to be as protean in combination as carbon is in or- 
ganic chemistry. Michael discards the old theory of “ links’’ 
in organic chemistry, explaining the re-activity of complex 
molecules by the degree of proximity of their several atoms. 

In biology, Brewer read a paper on heredity of acquired 
characteristics. Variations of individuals he holds to be 
transmissible to their offspring. Variations in size caused 
by abundance or deficiency of food, and in function caused 
by training and education are very noticeable. An instance 
of the latter is the evolution of the trotting horse. The 
instincts of all horses are to run, but within the memory of 
living man, a breed of horses has been trained to trot, and 
even the instinct to run has been bred out of them. 
Variations caused by disease are less susceptible of 
demonstration, tho equally powerful. Characters assumed 
as result of accident or mutilation are also sometimes 
transmitted. Brooks and others challenged Brewer's 
position, and the paper was discussed more than any other. 
Brooks, in his paper on the early stages of echinoderms 
decides that the close resemblance of larval form of the star- 
fish and the embryo of amphioxus, indicates ancestral 
relationship, thus connecting the two great orders of 
vertebrate and of invertebrate life, and pointing to a 
common origin for all animal life. James Hall, in his paper 
on fossil brachiopods of New York, exhibited a plate of 
linguloids which he said ‘would delight the heart of any 
evolutionist here present.”’ ‘ 

Gibbs and Hare report farther researclfes in the action of 
compounds of the phenol group on animals. Having previ- 
ously reported the effect of ortho-, meta-, and paraphenol, 
they now add dinitryl- and trinitryl- phenol. ‘these latter 
appear to be more fatal in proportion to the increased quan- 
tity of contained nitrogen, and the action of the drugs ap- 
pear to stand in definite relation to the molecular constitu- 
tion and arrangement of the several compounds, an impor- 
tant point in establishing therapeutics on a scientific basis. 
In some of these experiments, the interval between heart 
beats was prolonged to the unprecendented time of ten or 
even fifteen minutes, the animal being already apparently 
dead and only kept alive by artificial respiration. 

Gould’s report on the new prototypes of the meter and 
the kilogram gave an account of the means taken to insure 
a perfect and unchanging standard of length and of weight. 
The international conference of some twenty-five nations 
has had this matter under consideration for many years. 
The standards were finally completed and distributed last 
summer, twenty-eight meters and thirty-three kilograms 
being thus distributed. ‘The metal selected as most perfect 
is an alloy of 89.8 per cent. platinum and 10.1 iridium, show- 
ing only a small fraction of one per cent. of impurity. 
he specific gravity of the alloy is 21.5. The meters are ham- 
mered and rolled into such shape that the cross section of 
each bar resembles the letter H. ‘he kilograms are cylin- 
ders of hight and diameter equal, and each a little 
less than two inches. Scales were used so delicate as to 
show a difference in weight between two of these cylinders 
placed side by side, and the same one above the other, on ac- 
count of the difference in attraction of the earth at the 
slightly greater distance of the upper one from the earth’s 
center! The hydrogen thermometer was used, being deemed 
most accurate. 

Subjects of great economic importance were Main’s zinc 
storage battery, described by Barker, a great improvement 
on lead, both in power and in durability; Powell's descrip- 
tion of irrigation systems for the great desert ranges, which, 
when irrigated, are manifold more fertile than any lands in 
the humid regions; and Newberry’s account of the Laramie 
group, the upper group of the Cretaceous, containing 100,000 
miles of coal fields, including some of the best coal beds 
known. 

The president, O. C. Marsh, described some remarkable 
reptilian fossils with gigantic skulls and horns, recently 
discovered by him in these Laramie beds, and named by him 

Ceratopside. 

During the year four members of the Academy have died, 
F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia; George H. Cook, of Rut- 
gers; Elias Loomis, of Yale, and Leo Lesquereaux, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





School and College. 


THE German authorities are making a systematic 
effort to reduce the number of students in the universities. 
This is done because the professions are more than over- 
crowded and the increase in the attendance at the universi- 
ties is proportionally fully five times greater than the in- 
crease of the population. The method adopted is to make 
admission to the universities more difficult than before. The 
Cultus-minister of Prussia, V. Gossler, has decided that the 
graduates of the Real schools, which corresponds in general 
terms to a scientific course in an American college, shall not 
be admitted to the universities, not even for the study of 
medicines, The Minister has in preparation a plan aiming 
at areduction of the attendance at all the higher educa- 

-tional schools and at making the courses better adapted to 

the practical needs of life. The avowed object is to reduce 
the number of professional men to the actual needs of the 
country. How much such measures have become a matter 
of selt-protection against the further growth of a “ learned 
protelariat” appears again clearly from the statistics pub- 
lished by the greater authority on this strange problem, 
Professor Conrad, of Halle, in the January number of his 
Jahrbitcher. From 1881-89 the number of medical students 
in Germany has increased from 6,869 to 8,668; the number of 
law students from 5,034 to 6,577; of theological students 
from 3,880 to 4,642. Only the students of the philosophical 
faculty, i. e., of languages, mathematics, history, natural 
sciences, etc., have decreased, namely from 9,123 to 7,860, a 
considerably smaller decrease than the increase in either law 
or medical departments alone. Rather remarkable is the 
fact that students in mathematics have decreased in the 
largest proportion, altho the graduates of Real schools have 
all access to this course. Even the ministry, where the sup- 
ply for many years had not been equal to the demand, is 
overcrowded. ; 





..-. The attendance at the University of Michigan is much 
larger this year than ever before, the gain being in the Law 
and Literary Departments. The total attendance will be 
not far from 2,200, making the institution the largest Uni- 
versity in the United States. The Law School of the Uni- 
versity has been steadily growing in numbers for the last 
five years. [n1884 the number of law students was 262, in 
1885 was 286, in 1886 was 338, in 1887 was 341, in 1888 was 405, 
and this year it will be about 550, or 150 more than in any 
previous year of its history. Among those who have this 
year entered the school is a Japanese district judge, a grad- 
uate of the Law School of the University of Tokio, who has 
entered as a candidate for an advanced degree in law. Stu- 
dents are there also from the Harvard Law School, Colum- 
bia College Law School, the Chicago Law School, the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, and from that of 
the University of lowa. The Law School of the University 
of Michigan is the largest law school on the Western Conti- 
nent. 


....Mrs. Caroline Donovan, of Baltimore, widow of a New 
York merchant, has presented to Johns Hopkins University 
a check for $100,000. Mrs. Donovan expresses a preference 
that it be used to found a chair of English literature, tho, if 
the frustees see fit to make other use of the money, they may 
act according to their best judgment. The Board of 
Trustees have accepted the money asa sacred trust to found 
a chair of English literature. Mrs. Donovan is eighty six 
years of age and made this money herself by fortunate 
investments. 


.... Franklin College, New Athens, O., now has the larg- 
est attendance in its sixty-four years’ history. Two years 
ago the attendance was the smallest for twenty years. Such 
growth is phenomenal. But one college in Ohio (Delaware) 
has sent out more ministers, and but four more classical 
graduates. 





Personalities 


CHARLES H. TURNER who was defeated in the Eighth Sen- 
atorial district of this city at the recent election is mentioned 
as a candidate for a Congressional vacancy. Turner's life 
has been a remarkable one. He was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1861. He worked on his father’s farm, going to the 
district school during the winter months, and reading his- 
tories and such other books as he could get, in the evenings. 
He learned all his teacher could teach and then read Czesar 
by himself. This life he continued until he was eighteen 
years old. He then came to New York and secured work at 
$1.25aday. Six months after he became driver of an ice- 
cart. In 1882, a family whom he served with ice, discovered 
his intelligence and employed him as tutor to several boys 
and girls. In 1883 he was once more selling ice. In October 
of that year he was admitted to Columbia College, and sup- 
ported himself by acting as usher at the Grand Opera House 
in theevenings. The following summer found him again in 
front of an ice-cart. During his second year at Columbia 
College he supported himself by teaching in a night school. 
The following summer he became a book canvasser, but 
failed at this, and at the end of the season was $700 in debt. 
He was obliged to return to the ice-cart and to give up his 
college work, and he was driving an ice-cart when nomi- 
nated for State Senator. Since 1886 he has been known in 
political circles as an excellent campaign speaker. It is said 
that if Tammany nominates him for Congress, he will cer- 
tainly be elected. 





....Mr. Moncure D. Conway has gone to Italy for the win- 
ter, where he will finish writing a book on Hawthorne. He 
recently told a friend a good story illustrating Hawthorne's 
shyness. They were both visiting Mr. Fields, the publisher 
who invited a number of friends to a dinner in honor of the 
novelist. All the guests appeared except Hawthorne, and 
finally the meal was served without him. Before the des- 
sert was served, however, he was heard to enter and go to 
his room. Mr, Conway thereupon sprang up and said he 





would fetch him, Entering Hawthorne’s room he found 





= 
him in an easy-chair reading a book of ghost stories, 
immediately began to read one of these aloud to Mr. Con. 
way, who was unable to get in a word about the din; 
Having finished the first story, Hawthorne said: “ 4’ ‘ 
is a better one; I should have read this first. Just ” 
He listened to that and to another, and by that time the 
guests were leaving with only a good dinner to console them 
for not having seen the great novelist. 


.-..Mr, Charles Dean, who died at Cambridge, Mass., last 
week, at the age of 76, was one of our most accomp! 
students of American history. He was the author of a 
number of works on this subject that appeared originally in 
the publications of the Massachusetts Historical : 
and elsewhere, and he edited the works of Governor 
Bradford. He was a member of the chief historica] Societies 
of the country, being at one time Vice-President of the 
American Historical Association. Both Bowdoin and 
Harvard conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him, It is said 
that he leaves a valuable collection of books relating to the 
early history of New England. 


----Paul du Chaillu won his reputation, not in the land of 
the midnight sun, or in the land of the Vikings, but in the 
jungles of Africa. He was born in New Orleans in 1837, but 
he went to France to study when ten or twelve years old, 
and visited Africa when seventeen, being induced by a love 
of adventure and of natural history. He made two explora- 
tions that greatly enriched the knowledge of naturalists 
and geographers. The gorilla is still regarded as his great 
est discovery. 


-... John Harding was a Kentucky slave fifty years ago. 
In 1840 he fled to Canada, where he prospered. Last week 
he returned to his old Kentucky home to find that only one 
child remained of his family of twelve. This one, who was 
a boy in 1810, is now agrandfather. The rest of the family 
were sold from the block and all trace of them has disap- 
peared. 








Pebbles. 


AROSE by another name —Got up.—Exchange. 





.-A speech from the thrown—“ Blast that mule.”— 
Exchange. 
...-First bell punch: “ Well, how’s business ?” Second 
punch: “ Fare.”’—Exchange. 


.... Who will be courageous enough to sit on the barbed 
wire trust.— Rochester Herald. 


-.. Freddy: “Billy, what is the bitterest disappoint- 
ment you ever met with ?” Billy: ‘‘ Olives.”’—Free Press. 


..-.In the French Class.—‘‘ Johnny, what’s the meaning 
of je ne sais pus?” ‘“T don’t know.” “Then go back to 
your desk and study till you do know.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-.‘“ Won at last !”’ he exclaimed, triumphantly. “ Yes, 
Charlie,’’ said she, shyly, *‘ but only on the strict condition, 
you know, that I am to be the one.””—Somerville Journal. 


.... Little Boy: ‘‘ Did you ever see my big brother John? 
He’s a distant relative of mine.” Visitor: “A distant 
relative?” Little Boy: ‘ Yes, indeed. He lives in San Fran- 
cisco.’’—New York Weekly. 


.... Stanley has got as far as M-P-W-A-P-W-A, wherever 
that is. How do you pronounce that word?” “I don’t 
know exactly; but if you’ll ask the baby to say ‘ Papa,’ I 
think you’ll approximate the proper pronunciation.”— 
Puck. 


.... There's speech, or at least parts of speech, among the 
heavenly bodies,’”’ remarked the smart Alexander of the 
class. Professor: ‘‘ What part of speech, for instance ?” 
8. A.: ‘Well, there’s the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus.”’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


....°* Please tell me where I am to go. I was invited to 
see the transit of Venus.’’ ‘“ I am extremely sorry, madam, 
but you are too late. The transit was over fifteen minutes 
ago.” “‘Oh, that’s no matter. The superintendent is 4 
friend of mine and I am sure he will have it done again for 
me.’’—Fliegende Blittter. 


...-‘* That note,’’ said the teacher in Isaacstein’s family— 
“that note must be extendedinto the next measure.” 
““ Vot’s dot ?” angrily shouted the senior Isaacstein, rushing 
into the room. ‘“‘ Jakey, don’t you do it! Make it a beezness 
principle never to oxtend a note midout you get first-class 
security !’—Musical Courier. 


....Sertbbler; ‘* When is that review of my novel coming 
out, Scather ?”” Scather (professional critic): ‘*Well, to tell 
the truth, I have not read it yet.’ Scribbler: “ Yet, when 
brought the book to you you assured me you would lose 
no time in reading it.’’ Scather: ‘So I did. Well, I have 
lost no time in reading it yet.’-—America. 


....Mamma: “Why, Harry St. Clair. You naughty, 
naughty boy! I heard you tell your little brother just now 
that you’d ‘knock him into the middle of next week’ if he 
didn’t sit over on the sofa. What do you mean by using 
such language?” Harry: “ I—I—er—I meant to say ‘ Please 
sit over,’ but my tongue slipped.””—Time. 


.... Small boy:—“ Say, Pa, I wish you’d get mea bicycle:” 
Old man: “ Can’t afford it, my son. Rent too high, coal too 
dear. Besides, I don’t want you to break your neck.”’ 
Smal buy: “ Well, then a tricycle.” Old man: “Can't do 
it. But I'll tell you what you can have. When winter 
comes I’ll try and get you a nice long icicle.” [The youngster 
is pacified.]—Grip. 

....-Mrs. Newhand ; “ What! Twenty cents a pound for 
mackerel ? Why, the man across the street only asks six- 
teen cents!” Fishmonger: “ Very good, madam; but you 
must remember that my fish are all hand-caught; those you 
see opposite are caught in nets; it makes a difference, ye4 
know.” Mrs. Newhand: “Of course, how stupid of me! 
You may give me that large one there.’’—Puck, 
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Music. 


Tue first public rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic 
Society on Friday and Saturday of last week, gave a digni- 
fied and pleasant extra assurance that this winter’s musical 
activity, of which the highest expectations are lawful, is 
fairly begun—and with the initial appearance of Sarasate 
and Eugen d’Albert this week with the Hegner concerts 
and the Symphony Society’s opening concerts for the year, 
the sense of this is suddenly strengthened. The Philhar- 
monic’s audience was large, and representative of the 
most faithful and appreciative class of musical patronage 
inthe city. Familiar faces were seen in the familiar boxes 
and seats on all sides. Mr. Thomas was certainly not 
called upon to put forth any of the absolute novelties re- 
served for later use with such an excellent and attractive 
program of music frequently occurring before now in his 
own and other local lists—Schumann’s E Flat Symphony 
(*“Rhenish”), Rubinstein’s pianoforte Concerto in G Major 
(Opus 45), Dvodrak’s Scherzo Cappricioso, the set of variations 
in Schubert s D Minor String Quartet, adapted for such use, 
and Listz’s ‘‘ The Preludes.” The Rubinstein concerto, 
however, is so much less often played, at least here, than 
the other works of the same sort, especially his favorite D 
Minor Concerto (Opus 70), that it could be counted a nov- 
elty. It is less apt to please than the latter, and tho strk- 
ing and characteristic writing aboun‘s in it and at the 
hands of a competent interpreter at the pianoforte its effects 
are splendid, it is not a concerto in musical feeling or treat- 
ment over which one becomes deeply enthusiastic. As the 
pianist of the evening was Miss Adele aus der Ohe, it need 
hardly be said that the audience had a superbly satisfactory 
and brilliant interpretation; and their greeting and after- 
applause to this admirable artist was as deserved as it was 
cordial. The evening’s purely orchestral work under Mr. 
Thomas was (especially as to the ‘‘ Rhenish ” Symphony) 
up to that very high standard that the Philharmonic So- 
ciety long ago set up and always maintains. 

The announcements of the opening of the sixth season of 
grand opera in German at the Metropolitan next week and 
of the performances immediately to succeed it, make the 
prediction that the present year’s operatic success will 
outshine the fair history of preceding winters seem as a 
very manifest truth indeed. Mr. Stanton’s zealous and 
discriminating coatrol and care of the concerns of an 
institution with whose success his name has become so 
associated enables the Opera House to present this year a 
body of singers that can challenge comparison with any of 
the notable German opera houses. A repertory is ready to 
be taken up which for variety and dignity admits of the 
very heartiest and highest praise. The support of the 
public, from the millionaire who owns or rents his box, to 
the buyers of a single stail in a gallery insures a financial 
result that will break the record. The personnel of the 
company, as to old or new names, has already been set 
forth here and it is scarcely needful to observe that the 
interest in the appearance or re-appearance of the leading 
artists is keen. The direction announce for the opening 
night, Wednesday next, Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman” 
(Herr Reichmann as Vanderdecken); for Friday, 
Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba’”’ (Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch as 
Sulamith, Julius Perotti as Assad, Conrad Behrens as the 
High Priest); Monday, December 2d, the same opera; 
Wednesday, December 4th, Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni” 
(Reichmann in the title role, with Mme. Lehmann-Kalisch 
as Donna Anna); Friday, December 6th, Verdi’s 
“Troubadour’’ (Mrs. Sonntag-Uhl, Miss Frank and Mr. 
Perotti); Wednesday, December 9th, ‘“‘ William Tell’’ 
(Reichmann as Tell). Cornelius’s ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad”’ will 
be produced December 13th, with the charming after-ballet, 
Beyer’s ‘“‘ The Doll-Fairy.”” From these merely preliminary 


announcements it will be seen that to Mr. Stanton’s 
peculiar abilities and facilities in his managerial work and 
to his co-directors New York is likely to be once morea 
debtor to a notable degree. 

The Symphony Society of New York gives its first con- 
cert for the year on Saturday evening next at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the accustomed public rehearsal to- 
morrow afternoon. The appearance of Eugen d’Albert, 
the pianist, as the soloist of the concerts and the fact that 
he will play Beethoven’s Concerto in G, as well as the fact 
that the Society’s orchestra has been numerically strength- 
ened this year (in pursuance of a purpose that Mr. Walter 
Damrosch and the directors have long bad in their minds), 
will make the occasion of particular interest. The com- 
plete program of the rehearsal and concert is the following: 


Symphony No. IV, in A (“Italian”)............. .... Mendelssohn 
la aaa Beethoven 


dv. Grieg 
33 ....Chopin 

‘ RR EUGEN D’ALBERT. 
Overture, * Carnival Romain”...... .......0.2008 . seseeeee Berlioz 
An explanatory lecture upon the works named will be 


— earlier in the week by Mr. Damrosch, as during last 
n. 








Urws of the Week 


DOMESTIC. 


AFTER three weeks of almost constant examination 
the public prosecutors finished introducing testimony in 
the Cronin case on Saturday of last week. The defense 
began on Saturday to combat the evidence of the State. 
Two days’ grace was given the lawyers of the prisoners in 
Which to prepare their testimony. The prosecutors are 
Well satisfied with the case they have made out against 
the Suspects, and have no fear of the outcome. What they 
have accomplished is thus summed up by the Chicago cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun: 

“Coughlin has been indisputably associated with the white 

rse which carried Dr. Cronin away. He was seen at the Carl- 
oe and is known to have been drinking near the scene 

© murder on the fatal night. He also stands accused of 
hood, of flagrant dereliction of duty when assigned to work 

on the case, and of séeking to ruin Dr. Cronin. Burke’s tenancy 
Of the cottage, his association with the mysterious J. B. Simonds, 








and his flight for Europe after the murder, will likely convict 
him. O’Sullivan has been caught in innumerable lies. He was 
also seen drinking with Coughlin in the neighborhood of the 
cottage on the night of the murder. The strange contract he 
made with Dr. Cronin, which eventually resulted in luring the 
victim to his doom, is another strong point against the iceman. 
Little Kunze’s complicity in the conspiracy is not so well estab- 
lished as thatof Burke, Coughlin, and O’Sullivan, yet it appears 


Prime Minister has been arrested. The Emperor will be treated 
with the greatest consideration. Public opinion appears to be in 
favor of a peaceful trial of the new form of government. Every- 
thing is quiet. The Minister of Marine was not killed, as re- 
ported yesterday, but he was shot and seriously wounded by 
rebel soldiers. Another dispatch says thatthe question as to 
the nature of the future Government will be submitted toa 





from the testimony of the State’s witnesaes that the painter was 
the associate of Coughlin and O'Sullivan on the night of the 
murder; that he was seen to drive a bay horse in front of the 
cottage that day, and that he visited Simonds’s flat on Clark 
Street. Beggs will probably be acquitted. He was arrested on 
information which seemed to associate him with a secret circle 
that bad sealed the Doctor’s doom. Thus far Beggs has not been 
directly involved in the conspiracy.” 


....Af a meeting in Chicago of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President to treat with the Sioux Indians 
for the opening of their reservatlon, it was stated that the 
delay in opening the reservation was entirely unavoidable, 
and was due to the decision of the President that, owing to 
the contradictory phraseology of the two acts of Congress 
passed at the last session, it would be necessary for Con- 
gress to act on the report of the Sioux Commission before 
the land could be opened to settlement. General Crook, in 
answering the charges which have been made against him 
in various forms, that the delay in opening the reservation 
was due to the fact that promises which he bad made tothe 
Indians to induce them to cede the territory had not been 
«fulfilled, said: 

“In regard to promises made to Indians, I may say that neither 
I nor any member of the Commission made any promise, such as 
the redress of grievances and the like, that we were not amply 
able to carry out and which will not be carried out to the letter. 
There were some small grievances which we could not, from 
their nature, pledge ourselves personally or officially to have re- 
dressed; but upon our promise to represent these in as favorable 
light as possible at Washington, the chiefs expressed themselves 
satisfied. Obviously, the delay complained of is not accountable 
for on any such puerile hypothesis. The Indians distinctly un- 
derstood that there was no certainty of such complaints receiv- 
ing attention. They signed the ceding documents with that full 
knowledge and understanding. Tbeir acceptance of the proposi- 
tions of the printed Bill was without reservation or condition of 
any kind. I have in my possession copies of the addresses made 
to the Indians and of the chiefs’ replies; and these can be made 
public at any time, should it become necessary.” 


....Jdust forty-two days after the morning of October 3d, 
when the special train bearing the international American 
excursion party pulled out of the Pennsylvania Raiiroad 
station in Washinton, the same train, headed by the loco- 
motive wnich had drawn it nearly 6,000 miles, rolled into 
the capital city and drew up at the station, having suc- 
cessfully completed the most interesting, and, from a rail- 
road standpoint, the most extensive trip ever undertaken 
by one train. No record for speed was made or broken, 
nor was any auticipated, but a grand record for continuous 
progress and unfailing readiness has been established 
which is unequaled in railroad history. It is the general 
rule of railroad.management that no passenger locomo- 
tive drawing a first-class train shall run a greaier distance 
than 100 or 150 miles without being changed. Yet this 
locomotive has on several occasions covered 300 miles in 
good schedule time, and on the run from Omaha to St. 
Louis it performed the unexcelled feat of making 476 miles 
in eighteen hours. 


...-The new cruiser ‘“‘ Baltimore,’’ which showed such 
surprising speed on her recent trial trip and yet was found 
by the trial board to have fallen short of the requirements, 
made her second trial on Friday last in a four hours’ steady 
run on a northeast-by-east course from Cape Henlopen. 
The speed she developed was even more remarkable than 
on her first trip, being 20.2 knots an hour against 19.8 knots 
before; but whether she developed more or less than the 
9,000-horse power called for by the contract cannot be told 
until the results as shown by the indicators, have been 
carefully worked out by the Government engineers, It 
was estimated at 9,400, or 400 more than required. 


.... The Chickasaw Legislature in session at Tishomingo, 
passed a resolution on Thursday last memorializing Con- 
gress to allot in severalty the Chickasaw lands, giving each 
Chickasaw citizen 160 acres of land and the remainder of 
the lands, after the allotment is made, to be purchased by 
the Government at $1.25 per acre. A committee of legisla- 
tors was appointed to go to Washington and present the 
memorial to Congress as soon as that body convenes. 


...The total amount subscribed for the World’s Fair in 
New York amounted to $3,180,917 at noon on Monday. 


FOREIGN. 


....On Friday last a revolution in Brazil was announced 
by several brief priyate dispatches, of which the following 
was one: 


“ Revolution has broken out here. The Brazilian armies in 
control. Ministry has resigned. Minister shot. Attempt to 
establish a republic.” 


The next day the following message from London was 
printed. 


“A Brazilian Cabinet has been organized as follows: 

* President, without portfolio.—Dodoro da Fonseca. 

** Minister of the Interior.—Aristide Loba. 

* Minister of Foreign Affairs.—Equintin Bocayura. 

* Minister of Finance.—Dr. Barboza. 

* Minister of Justice.—Campos Salles. 

** Minister of War.—Benjamin Constant. 

** Minister of Marine.— Admiral Vanderholtz. 

* Minister of Agriculture.—Demitris Ribero. 

“Senhor Bocayura is a journalist. Senhor Barboza was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. Senhor Constance is a jour- 
nalist and a professor in the Polytechnic School. General da 
Fonseca held command of the Province of Minas Geraes. He 
was recently punished for insubordination. The Chamber of 
Deputies has dissolved and the Council of State has been abol- 
ished. The new Government has issued a manifesto announc- 
ing that the monarchy has been abolished. Various Provinces 








have sent assurances of support to the new régime. The former 


plébiscite. A later dispatch from Rio de Janeiro reports that a 
Republic has been proclaimed, with Senhor da Fonseca as 
President. The imperial Ministers have been placed under ar- 
rest and are kept in close confinement. The provisional Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed protection to the members of the im- 
perial family. The Emperor is at his summer palace at Petrop- 
olis, twenty-five miles north of Rio de Janeiro. Al) business in 
the city is suspended, but there is no danger to life or property.” 


On Sunday word was received that Dom Pedro had departed 
from Brazil. He sailed directly for Lisbon. Before his 
departure he was formally notified of his deposiiion. At 
the same time he was informed that the civil list would be 
continued. According to a special dispatch to the New 
York Times he was offered and at once accepted $2,500,000 
in cash, and an annual pension of $450,000. The Province 
of Bahia is said to oppose the republic, but most of the 
other provinces have signified their adherence to the new 
régime. Dr. Barboza, the new Minister of Finance, has 
announced that all contracts entered into by the Imperial 
Government will be maintainad. The city is quiet, The 
overthrow of the monarchy has temporarily paralyzed 
business. On the Exchanges nothing is doing. The Paris 
correspondent of the Daily News says: 

The Republican Council at Rio Janeiro decided a few months 
ago that the anniversary of the French Revolution was the most 
propitious occasion on which to proclaim the Republic. The 
leaders of the party were so confident of success that they or- 
dered a number of Republican flags to be made in this city. In 
the new flag the Imperial crown is replaced by a Phrygian cap. 
Itis reported that Dom Pedro recently expressed to his Prime 
Minister the opinion that the Government had not much longer 
tolive. Among the causes that led to the revolution were the 
tyrannical measures to which the Government resorted in order 
to secure thereturn of its supporters at the last elections, when 
many electors were arrested and imprisoned.” 


....The latest newspapers from Guatemala, bearing 
dates of October 26th and 27th, report everything quiet in 
the Republic, and give some particulars about the pronun- 
ciamento, or attempted revolution, which occurred a fort- 
night before, and was immediately suppressed. On Sat- 
urday, October 5th, a few malcontents, led by Marcos Gar- 
cia and Lieutenants Alejandro Rudno and Pedro Gonzalez, 
raised the standard of revolt in the town of Mataques- 
cuintla, in the Department of Santa Rosa, bordering the 
frontier of Mexico. They took possession of a few stands 
of arms found in the place and began to roam about the 
District or Department of Santa Rosa. As soon as the 
Government heard of the facts, President Barillas acted 
with his usual activity. Troops were immediately 
sent forward, under the command of the chiefs of the 
Departments in rebellion and of those adjoining it. 
This was an easy task, for all these chiefs had re- 
mained faithful to the Government, and private citizens 
were presenting themselves for voluntary enlistment in 
order to increase the number of troops destined to crush 
the revolt. The small town where the rebels had their 
headquarters was promptly captured, together with three 
of the leaders of the insurrection. Two of the latter were 
shot on the public square of Mataquescuintla, and the 
third was conveyed to Jalapa, for hisexecution. They had 
been previously sentenced to death by a court-martial, as 
having been captured with armsin hand. The rest of the 
insurgents had dispersed in all directions, throwing away 
their guns and their equipments. Many of them were 
seized by the Government forces, and arraigned before 
martial courts, to be punished according to their deserts. 
Some others surrendered voluntarily, and were also to be 
court-martialed. Aside from the immediate shooting of 
three of the leaders, it was not known yet how many other 
executions took place. Anyhow, it is certain that the in- 
surrection seemed to have been thoroughly crushed, since 
there was no more question of it, a fortnight after its in- 
cipiency, in the newspapers oj the country, than if Guate- 
mala had never been disturbed. 


....At Wadowice, Austria, last week, the trial opened of 
sixty-five persons who are charged with swindling a large 
number of Galician peasants by inducing them to emigrate 
to America by false statements and then obtaining a 
commission on their passage money. It was shown that 
the swindlers made enormous gains from military deserters 
by threats to expose them to the authorities unless they 
paid exorbitant figures for passage and outfits. In one 
year 5,798 deserters were dispatched in this way. 


....The Paris correspondent of the London Paily News 
said last week: 


“The Guatemalan Minister, in an interview yesterday, stated 
thatthe draft of a protocol for the federal union of Guatemala, 
San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica had been 
already signed, but required ratification by the Congresses of 
the five countries. He knew nothing of the report that the 
smaller States insisted that Guatemala should be divided into 
two States in order to prevent a preponderance of power.” 


...-According to the calcalation of the Paris police 
5,000,000 provincials and 1,500,000 foreigners visited the Ex- 
hibition, The foreigners included 360,000 English, 225,000 
Belgians, 160,000 Germans, 66,000 Spaniards, 52,000 Swiss, 
38,000 Italians, 32,000 Austrians, 7,000 Russians, 6,000 Greeks, 
Turks and Ramanians, 3 500 Portuguese, 2,500 Scandinavi- 
ans, 8,000 Asiatics, 12,000 Algerians and other Africans, 
90,000 North Americans and 25,000 South Americans. 


....As a result of the visit of Emperor William, of 
Germany, the Sultan of Turkey has issued an tirade 
granting amnesty to Cretan insurgents. The London 
Standard’s correspondent at Constantinople says that the 
Powers have informed the Porte that they will not 
interfere with the Cretan policy of either Turkey or Greece, 
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THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 








THE startling news was received Jast week that the 
great Empire of Brazil had become a Republic. The 
feeble Dom Pedro,for fifty-eight years the Constitutional 
Emperor and Perpetual Defender of Brazil, has been 
deposed and sent into life-exile. Dodoro Da Fonseca 
has been declared President of the Republic, and a Cabi- 
net has been proclaimed. All this has been done with- 
out the loss of a single life. In France, in England, in 
Germany and in the United States, revolutions have 
been attended with horrible wars and all the distress 
incident to them; but Brazil proclaimed its independ- 
ence in 1822 by peaceful methuds; in 1885 it abolished 
slavery by peaceful methods, and now, in 1889, it ceases 
to be an Empire, and becomes a Republic by the same 
peaceful methods. 

What were the grievances of the Brazilians that they 
should cast down their Constitutional Empire in order 
to set up a Constitutional Republic, and that they 
should depose their Emperor—one of the best monarchs 
that has sat upon a throne in this ceutury, and whose 
life work isso nearly ended? The meager dispatches re- 
ceived from Rio de Janeiro do not answer this question. 
We have no statement of grievances before us, Neverthe- 
less, we are abie to state that the revolution is simply 
the result of an inevitable tendency long known to exist. 
We have said that slavery was abolished in 1885. The 
law passed at that time provided for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery and for the compensations of owners of 
slaves. But this law was found to work tooslowly, and 
in the spring of 1888, when Dom Pedro was in Europe 
lying at the point of death, as was supposed, a bill was 
introduced and passed, almost in a day, abolishing slav- 
ery in the following brief terms: 

* Article Ist. Slavery in Brazil is declared extinct. 

* Article 2d. The enactments to the contrnry are re- 
voked.”’ 

Dom Pedro’s daughter, Princess Isabel, was Re- 
gent, and signed the bill as soon as it had, passed the 
Lower House and Senate. The 13th of May, 1888, was a 
day of great rejoicing. The people entered the Chamber 
of Deputies and filled the air with flowers, Popular ex- 





citement was unrestrained. Amidst it all there was the 
forecast of Republicanism. The aspiration of the hour, 
while unexpressed, seemed to be the overthrow of the 
Empire. A new chapter, liberal in all its tendencies, 
seemed to open in Brazilian history. The Liberals saw 
the fulfillment of their dreams. In the Province of Sao- 
Paulo they said to one another, ‘‘ The blacks are free, 
when shall we free the whites?” 

But: what was the yoke under which the whites suf- 
fered? The Princess Regent, with her husband, Count 
d’Eu, has been practically the power on the throne dur- 
ing the past few years. Dom Pedro’s absence from the 
Empire and his ill health have placed the reins of Gov- 
ernment in her hands. She and her husband were in- 
tolerable to the Liberals; they declared that she was a 
fanatic, and hea libertine, It is true thatshe readily 
signed the law of manumission, but all her inclinations 
have been reactionary. She has been in the Church 
strictly Ultra-montane; she wished the State to depend 
on the Church, while the Liberals in Brazil were longing 
for a separation of Church and State. The people who 
loved liberty dreaded the day when the Princess Isabel 
should actually be Empress of Brazil. 

The Republic was expected, but it was not supposed 
that it would come so soon. It was hoped that Dom 
Pedro could go down to his grave as the Emperor of 
the country whose independence his father had pro- 
claimed, and which he himself had loved and guided for 
nearly sixty years. It is a matter of great regret that 
the Emperor should be driven forth at this last 
hour of his life. The Republic would have come natu- 
rally upon his death as a protest against the beliefs and 
projects of his daughter and her profligate husband; 
but now it seems almost like a cruel anticipation. The 
Liberals of Brazil, however, if it shall prove to be the 
fact that they have overthrown the Government to gain 
a just freedom, can certainly not be denied our sympa- 
thy and applause; and still, with Dom Pedro before us, it 
is with only half our heart that we can cry ‘A long 
life to the Republic.” 


OUR PURPOSE. 


A WARM friend of THE INDEPENDENT, who has its in- 
terests at heart and often offers us excellent advice, asks 
us why we give space to reports of Conferences of Uni- 
tarian, Roman Catholic and other such denomina- 
tions. He says: ‘‘I want to know what pure Chris- 
tians are doing— Methodists, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists and other Evangelical Churches—not 
Catholics, Unitarians and infidels.” 

1. THE INDEPENDENT has ever been known for its will- 
ingness to give a hearing to both sides of every debata- 
ble question. We have profound convictions, as all our 
readers are aware, on the snbject of the color line in 
Churches, and have published much both in our editorial 
and our contributors’ columns against what we regard 
as a wicked and unchristian prejudice;; but we have 
never denied to those of opposite opinions an opportu- 
nity to be heard in our columns over their own signatures. 
Not only so, but we have invited such expressions. Our 
reason is this: We want to establish right conclusions on 
this question, and to this end we want our readers to 
have the strongest arguments that the other side can 
present. 

2, ThE INDEPENDENT is a warm advocate of the policy 
of Protection, as against Free Trade. We have never 
failed when opportunity offered to support it; but we 
have asked for and published the strongest articles we 
could get from acknowledged representatives of Tariff 
Reform. We did this last fall in the heat of the cam- 
paign. Why? Not because we do not consider the po- 
sition of Protection as impregnable; but because we 
are confident that if our readers have the same op- 
portunity that we have of weighing all the arguments in 
the case they will agree with our conclusions, 

3. THE INDEPENDENT advocates the principles of the 
Republican Party; but we do not proscribe Democratic 
utterances, We publish Denfocratic platforms as fully 
as Republican and state and discuss Democratic poli- 
cies with entire freedom. We do this because we know 
no other way of arriving at sound and intelligent con- 
clusions, and of expressing criticisms which will stand 
examination and fire. 

4, THE INDEPENDENT does not believe that the present 
large number of sects is a good thing for Christian- 
ity. But we take care that no important movement in the 
smallest and humblest denomination shall escape us. 
Our aim is to deal as fairly and faithfullyin our Reli- 
gious Intelligence columns with the minutest and obscur- 
est bodies as with the largest and most prominent. We 
have no prejudices to overcome against any; we have no 
favoritism to show toany. THE INDEPENDENT the organ is 
of none, but a close observer of all. We report fully 
in our news columns and comment freely in our editori- 
alcolumns. We do not approve all that we admit, nor 
dowe exclude all that we cannot approve. We draw the 
line only at the indecent and blasphemous. 

5. THE INDEPENDENT does not indorse Unitarianism, 
Universalism ,Romanism,or Andoverism. But we publish 
freely the proceedings of the Unitarian Conference, the 
Universalist Convention and the Roman Catholic Con- 
gress, because they are movements in religion affecting 
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Christianity; and those who would know whether 

are tending toward or away from evangelical trath 
must understand what they are saying and doing. It 
would manifestly be as unjust to condemn them indis. 
criminately as it would be unwise and unsafe to com. 
mend them indiscriminately. We report them that our 
readers may have direct knowledge as to what they are 
abd what they are doing. When we reported the 
Andover case we gave with equal fullness the motions 
and arguments of both sides. 

6. We certainly mean to give no aid or comfort to in. 
fidelity or heathenism; but we try to keep our readers ag 
fully informed as we are ourselves of all anti-Christian 
movements. We abominate Mormonism; but we do not 
fail to watch it closely and report all its important 
movements. We helped to overthrow the Oneida com. 
munity by exposing its vileness; and we hope to see the 
end of polygamy through the use of similar methods, 4 
good general always finds out all he can of the move. 
ments of the enemy that he may meet and overcome 
them. 

Our eyes were given to us to see, our ears to hear, and 
our reasoning faculties to weigh. We are to use them 
all in the interests of truth. ‘Strike, but hear;” cop. 
demn, but know; approve, but see—these are our watch- 
words. And we mean to be more vigilant—to see and 
hear and know more of what is goiug on in the world, 
and to gather from every quarter, Christian and anti- 
Christian, civilized and uncivilized, concerning right 
thinking and wrong thinking, right doing and wrong 
doing, the great facts which intelligent men and women 
must know in order to battle most successfully for God 
and man. And we mean to make, if possible, in our 
editorial columns a more vigorous defense of the truth, 
to give a more emphatic approval to that which is right 
and good and helpful, and to condemn more unsparing- 
ly that which is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and 
the welfare of mankind. 

In a word our policy is light, more light; facts, more 
facts, knowledge, more kaowledge; fuller reports, more 
accurate reports of all that happens of importance re- 
lating to religion between the North Pole and the 
South. 





AGNOSTIC INFALLIBILITY. 


In a late number of the Forwm Archdeacon Farrar, 
speaking of modern claims upon the pulpit, gives curren- 
cy to some fallacies which are by no means unimportant. 
He properly insists that the preacher has no right 
to rely absolutely upon our Authorized Version of the 
Bible, and that no doctrine should be made to rest either 
upon the mistranslations of that version or upon the 
misinterpretations of any version. We quite agree 
with him that the doctrine of the Trinity should not be 
defended by adducing in its support the interpolated 
passage from John about the three heavenly witnesses, 
and that it is not well to rest the whole strength of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh upon the well- 
known passage of Job, formerly supposed to teach that 
doctrine; and so of many other single passages of Scrip- 
ture It is indeed the first requisite of the preacher that 
he preach the truth. Upon him comes the fearful re- 
sponsibility of neither adding to nor taking from the 
message he is sent to proclaim. 

But the Archdeacon falls into the errror of seeing only 
the danger to one side. The preacher is in danger from 
sins of omission as well as from sins of commission, and 
the most serious of all his faults is likely to be that fee 
bleness of utterance which comes from excessive fear of 
the destructive critics. ‘‘Nothing,” says the Archdeacon, 
‘*is more offensive in the modern preacher especially when 
he is young and raw and ignorant, than the assumption 
of any right to lay down the law on disputed topics.” 
Whether we should agree with this sentiment or not 
depends altogether on what is meant by “ disputed 
topics.” In the first place, it is not necessary for 4 
preacher to remain “‘ young and raw and ignorant ” very 
long, and if he desists from preaching upon topics which 
any eminent scholar has disputed, he would be silent al- 
together. 

Dr. Farrar would seem to warn the preacher off al- 
most completely from the whole domain of science and 
biblical criticism, and to set up in place of an infallible 
pope two infallible personificatious, denominated 
Science aud Biblical Criticism. He would forbid the 
preacher from expressing any pronounce d opinion on 
such questions as the date of various psalms, the authen- 
ticity of Daniel, or the Mosaic origin of the book of 
Deuteronomy, or the genuineness of the Second Epistle 
of Peter, Even if the preacher has a well-matured 
opinion upon these subjects, he is bound, according t 
the Archdeacon, to be so modest asto make the “ frank 
admission ” that many who know ten times more of the 
subject than himself have come to conclusions different 
from his own. Indeed! Because Wellhausen, who 
knows ten times more than the preacher about some 
things having a remote relation to the question of the 
origin of various psalms, denies that David wrote any 
psalms, must the preacher therefore bow down to his 
authority as tho it were infallible? By no mean% 
Christ himself has said that David did write some of the 
Psalms, and Christ knows ten times more than W 
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some directions are’ten times greater than the preacher’s 
deny that Paul and Christ knew how to interpret the 
old Testament Scriptures, shall the preacher muffle his 
yoice and substitute the halting phrases of so-called 
«gcientific exegesis ” for the bold utterances of Christ 
ani the Apostles? By no means. Scientific exegesis 
hasits place, but it is not its prerogative to supplant 
the authority of the New Testament writers in their in- 
terpretation of the Old Tescament. If the erudite in- 
terpreter has not learned to respect the exegetical 
sbility of Christ and the Apostles his knowledge has 
not brought him wisdom, and he needs to learn the 
radiments of his science over again. 

There can be no greater mistake than for the preacher 
to surrender to these unsanctified critics the Protestant 
position that the Bible can be safely trusted in the hands 
of the common people even, and that its teachings lie so 
upon the surface, and are revealed in such broad out- 
lines, that the wayfaring man, tho a fool, need not err 
therein. For example, with regard to the doctrine of 
future punishment, why does Dr. Farrar say that when 
that doctrine is robbed of its idea of endlessness in the 
ease of those who die impenitent, it is still sufficient “‘ for 
the guidance of life so far as the elements of fear are in 
aay Way necessary to restrain the passions of men”? 
Shallthe preacher conceal from his audience those ter- 
rible hazards so often dwelt upon by the Saviour, of for- 
feiting our whole inheritance in the future of our con- 
duct here? No; he must not do it. He cannot do it and 
beloyal to his Master. He need not, to be sure, clothe 
his preaching in language unnecessarily repulsive; but 
the fact itself as the Saviour taught it should be a con- 
stant burden upon the preacher’s mind, and his belief in 
it should not be concealed from the congregations to 
which he ministers. He who says that there is some- 
thing unmercifal and unjust in permitting the deter- 
mination of man’s eternal welfare to rest upon his con- 
duct here should remember that the One who taught 
that doctrine most explicitly knew, not only ten times 
morethan any one else about the principles of the divine 
justice, but infinitely more. 

Nor should we without reserve consent to the position 
that the preacher is to be altogether warned off from 
the scientific field. With the details of science he need 
not, indeed, concern himself to any great extent; but he 
should know that there are some domains which physi- 
cal science is not permitted to enter; and if Darwin or 
any other man teaches that there is no specific design in 
Nature, and Huxley proclaims in scientific terms that 
man is an automaton and has no true freedom of will, 
and Tyndall denies the efficacy of prayer, the humblest 
preacher may resist them and defy their boasted claims. 
Like a band of hardy mountaineers with ground well 
chosen, preachers, asa class, may proclaim the promises 
of a personal God, who is long suffering and gracious, 
and will not turn away from the cry of his children. 

There is a common mistake, also, as to the amount of 
relative certainty with which the preacher is permitted 
tospeak upon special applications of the principles of 
morality. It is true that against *‘ greed and oppres- 
sion, against falsehood and uncleanness, against robbery 
and wrong, the humblest preacher may set his face as a 
flint.” But when in the complex condition of modern 
society he sets himself up to determine what is greed 
and oppression and what is robbery and wrong, he will 
find himself full as likely to be fallible in his judgment 
as when he undertakes to determine the doctrines of the 
Bible from texts of Scripture. Scarcely anything, in- 
deed, is more painful than to hear from certain preach- 
ers their indiscriminate denunciation of rich men and 
corporations, and of measures for the relief of public 
burdens and private wrong which differ from their own. 

Let not the preacher be deceived by the infallible tone 
of destructive critics. Their infallibility is self-assumed. 
The evidences of Christianity rest, for the most part, on 
80 broad a basis that ordinary believers can comprehend 
their force and, when the system is on trial, can render 
a verdict on better grounds than the average jury can 
do in the plainest cases submitted tothem. In the pres- 
ent instance let not the jury make the fatal mistake of 
ascribing infallibity to the advocate who is engaged in 
Mpeaching the testimony of the sacred writers. And 
let him not fall into the scarcely less serious error of 
Uniformly « splitting the difference” and giving up half 
the ground simply because a vociferous opponent claims 
the whole. The man who constantly denies is as liable 
to de fallible as is he who confidently affirms, 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE COLOR LINE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


} Tue London Spectator has not the reputation of think- 
ng it as well worth while to be informed about America 
8 about Affghanistan, and yet we are sometimes sur- 
Leni at its credulity or ignorance. It has an editorial 
sib ‘ssue of October 26th, based upon a New York let- 
i Published in the Manchester Examiner, from which 
quotes, with comments and full credence, a series of 
“xtraordinary stories in reference to the treatment of the 
*eto in the Northern States. It would not be worth 
to traverse the statements made one by one; the 
wing may suffice to illustrate their incorrectness. 


“ 
President Warrison’s Administration lately appointed 











as Minister at Haytithe well-known half-bred [sic] Negro, 
Mr. Fred. Douglass, famous before the War as an Emanci- 
pation lecturer, and from 1876 to 1881 United States Mar- 
shall to the District of Columbia. Politically, the appoint- 
ment gave, as far as we can gather, no offense whatever. 
When, however, it became necessary for the new Diplo- 
matic Agent to proceed to his post, the greatest possible 
difficulties were encountered. The ordinary mail steamers 
to the West Indies were vut of the question as a means of 
transport, as their rules are so strict in regard to colored 
passengers that they would have only been able to give 
deck-passages to the Minister and his party. At first, too, 
it seemed as if even the officers of the United States Navy 
could not be relied on to obey arders in such a case. No 
fewer than three vaptains in succession had to be deprived 
of their commands, before an officer willing to take Mr. 
Douglass to Port-au-Prince was discovered. That is, rather 
than submit to what they considered the degradation of 
having to receive a black man on terms of equality in their 
ships, three separate officers chose to close their careers.”’ 

This has the basis of gossip and nothing more. It is 
common to send Ministers to neighboring ports in a 
United States vessel. Not a single captain refused to 
take him as passenger, and not one resigned. The story 
reported in the papers was denied by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Equally untrue is the statement that ‘‘the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations will nowhere in America admit 
colored youth to membership.” There are colored men 
in the New York Association, and in many others. It is 
equally untrue that ‘‘most of the conventions of the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist Churches, 
refuse to allow colored clergymen to take part in their 
deliberations.” The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
held last May, had a dozen colored members who took 
part inthe deliberations. Tne Episcopal Convention, 
held a month ago, had two colored members who took 
part; and the Congregational Council, heid last month, 
had half-a-dozen colored members who took prominent 
part. The Methodist Episcopal General Conference, last 
year, had a large number of colored members. There 
is no denomination in the Northern States from whose 
Conventions colored members would be excluded, The 
statement that Negroes ‘‘may not even aspire to the 
proud position of a barber except in so far as scraping 
the colored cheeks and chins is concerned,” is ridiculous- 
ly untrue. The razor is popularly spoken of as the 
Negro’s weapon. 

The Spectator says again, on the authority of the 
Manchester Examiner: 

«The restrictions as to Negro railway travel, and the 

refusal of the whites to allow Negro children to be educa- 
ted along with their own, are too well known to need de- 
scription.” 
So far from this being true in the North, there is not 
a State which allows any restriction upon Negroes trav- 
eling, either on the railways or in the horse-cars, and 
in some of these States such discrimination against 
color is made a misdemeanor. The schools do not re- 
fuse to allow colored children to be educated along with 
theirown. There is not a college or university in the 
North that would refuse Negro students. The Senior 
class in Harvard University has just elected a colored 
man for class orator at Commencement, an honor more 
eagerly desired than any other; Cornell University has 
elected a colored student as prize orator, and at Yale 
University a colored student has just been put on the 
football team. The Negro public schools are very few 
in the North, both celors generally attending the same 
schools. 

These illustrations of .the perversity of the statements 
of The Spectator might suffice, but one more must be 
quoted: 


“Most remarkable of all, General Sherman, the hero of 
the march to Richmond, in addressing a meeting of his 
former army at Cincinnati, expressed himself prepared to 
admit the disfranchisement%of the Negro provided that the 
Congressional representation of the South was reduced in 
proportion to the number of colored persons deprived of 
the vote. This manifesto is declared by the correspondent 
of the Manchester Examiner to represent the unanimous 
popular opinion of the North. That this, however, is an 
exaggeration we can hardly doubt. Still, the fact remains 
that a manin General Sherman’s position actually advo- 
cates the disfranchisement of the entire Negro race.”’ 


Truly this is ‘‘most remarkable of all.” General 
Sherman, who is not known in this country as ‘‘ the 
hero of the march to Richmond,” would be astonished at 
such a representation of his language. He is not only 
an earnest believer in the enfranchisement of the Negro, 
but vigorously and persistently a foe to all restrictions 
upon his liberty of exercising that franchise. This 
was the point of his Cincinnati speech; he declared that 
the offenses against free ballot of which the Negro is 
made the victim in some parts of the South, must be 
stopped, and that if they are not stopped the basis of 
representation ought, in such States, to be reduced. He 
was cheered to the echo, and the veteran soldiers, to 
whom he was speaking, flung their hats to the ceiling in 
theirenthusiasm. He was followed by Gen. O. O. How- 
ard who spoke in the same vein and who was similarly 
applauded. 

We do not pretend that there is not a great deal of 
prejudice against color existing both in the North and in 
the South. In the North it is chiefly a prejudice against 
personal contact, and has nothing to do with civil or 


political rights and privileges; in the South it is a preju- 
dice which does not interfere with persunal contact, but 
stands in the way of social recognition and often of the 
enjoyment of political and civil rights. 


”~ 
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THE SELF-ASSERTION OF JESUS. 


No one can carefully read the four Gospels, especially 
the Gospel of John, without being impressed with the 
strong, emphatic, and dogmatic self-assertion which 
uniformly marked the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 
This self-assertion was sometimes merely implied in the 
positiveness and absoluteness with which he taught, 
alike when stating doctrines, or making promises, or 
uttering threatenings, or administering rebukes. He 
always spake as if he had no doubt about the truth of 
what he said, and as if his words were not open to dis- 
pute. Those who heard his Sermon on the Mount ob- 
served that ‘‘ he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” (Matt. vii, 29.) The utterances 
that fell from his lips carried with them, upon their 
face, the assumption that they were to be accepted as 
laws of thought and rules of action. The element of 
self-assertion marks them all. 

Sometimes, yea often, this element assumed the form 
of direct self-assertion in the statement of Lis own char- 
acter, the nature of his mission among men, and his 
claims upon their confidence and obedience. He in this 
way gave a large amount of testimony in respect to 
himself and left no occasion for doubt as to what he 
thought of himself. He was in this sense his own 
theme. One or two illustrations will show the truth of 
this statement. 

Let any one read the conversation between Jesus and 
Nicodemus, as reported in the third chapter of the Gos- 
pel of John, and he will readily see that the former 
claimed for himself the office and attributes of a Saviour 
who had come down from Heaven, and who, as the 
‘‘only begotten Sen” of God, had been sent into this 
world ‘‘ that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” He presented himself to 
Nicodemus, not simply as a worker of miracles, but as 
the gift of God to this world, and as an expression of 
his love to mankind, witha view tothe salvation of 
sinners through him. He said to him: ‘‘ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.” Ina 
word, he preached the Gospel of salvation to that man 
through himself, and by faith in him; and it was not 
the fault of the preacher if Nicodemus was not saved 
thereby. 

So, also, in his interview with the woman of Samaria, 
as reported in the fourth chapter of the Gospel of John, 
Jesus, under the figure of water suggested by the cir- 
cumstances, taught that woman the way of life in and 
by him. He said to her: ‘‘ But whosoever drinketh of 
the water that [ shall give him, shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” And when 
the right time came for so doing he expressly announced 
himself to her as the great Messiah that had been pre- 
dicted by the prophets and had so long been the object 
of Jewish expectation. She remarked: ‘I know that 
Messias cometh, which is called Christ; when he is come 
he will tell us all things.” Jesus immediately said to 
her: ‘* I that speak unto thee am he.” Yes, the Messiah 
was there, standing before her, talking with her, and 
announcing himself as such, in the person whom she 
met as a stranger sitting on Jacob’s well and who had 
opened the interview by saying to her: ‘*‘ Give me to 
drink.” 

Jesus, when in Jerusalem in attendance upon the sec- 
ond Passover during his ministry, healed an impotent 
man on the Sabbath, who was sitting at the pool of Be- 
thesda. The Jews charged him with breaking the Sab- 
bath; and to this charge he answered: ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” To this answer. they 
took offense, declaring that ‘“‘he not only had broken 
the Sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God.” In reply to this accu- 
sation Jesus at once proceeded to assert his own divine 
character. He told these murmuring Jews that the 
Father had ‘‘committed all judgment unto the Son”; 
‘¢+that all men should honor the Son even as they honor 
the Fatber”; and that those who heard his word and be- 
lieved on him shorld have ‘everlasting life.” He 
further declared to them that “‘ the hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good unto the res- 
urrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” The reader will find these 
and sundry other similar statements in the fifth chapter 
of the Gospel of John. 

The sixth chapter of the same Gospel contains what 
Jesus asserted with regard to himself in the synagog 
at Capernaum, after having wrought the miracle of 
feeding five thousand men with five barley loaves and 
two small fishes. Under the figure of bread suggested 





by the miracle just wrought, he spoke of himself as the 
‘Bread of life” that came down from Heaven, and 
declared that “ if any man eat of this Bread, he shall 
live forever.” He also said that “‘ the bread which I will 





give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
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world.” Standing in the temple at Jerusalem about a 
year and a half afterward, this same Jesus said: ‘‘ I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
(John viii, 12.) To Marthain a few months afterward 
weeping over her brother dead, he said: ‘* Iam the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth in me, tho he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and he that liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.” (John xi, 25, 26.) To his disci- 
ples in the ‘‘ upper room” in Jerusalem, just before his 
death, he said:*‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
(John xiv, 6.) Looking compassionately upon this sin- 
cursed world, he says: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
(Matt. xi, 28.) 

These examples of our Lord’s self-assertion might be 
indefinitely extended. His ministry is full of them. 
While he did not disclaim his humanity he spake of 
himself and of his prerogatives and powers, and also his 
relations to the Godhead, as no mere man ever spake, 
and as no mere man could truthfully speak. It is not 
possible to escape the vision of this fact. No ingenuity 
can so explain his words as to reduce him to the level of 
humanity, If we believe his words we must concede 
his supernatural character and claims; and this being 
conceded, then an infinite reason is supplied for accept- 
ing him as our Saviour. The argument at the bar of 
reason is ended the moment that one admits Jesus to be 
ateacher of truth. He himself is the center of the sys- 
tem that bears his name, and his own person authenti- 
cates the whole of it. 
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PERSECUTED BULGARIA. 


It is the old story repeated once more, The kings of 
the earth stand up and the princes take counsel together 
against a prince and a people in utter disregard of its 
interests and its wishes, The air is full of reports, 
which now seem to be true, that the outcome of the 
consultations of the late imperial journeys is that Rus- 
sia and Austria, formerly at enmity one with another, 
shall be made friends over the sacrifice of Bulgaria to 
Russia’s “‘ legitimate interests,” and that Prince Ferdi- 
nand shall be removed, as Prince Alexander was before 
him, and a Russian Prince Somebody put in his place— 
all this to please Russia and Austria, which latter power 
is to have an equivalent in the recognition of its full 
rights in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In all this Bulgaria, which has all the moral rights 
there are, and which objects vigorously, is not to be 
considered. This is Prince Bismarck’s cruel, selfish so- 
lution of the question—robbing a young nation of its 
liberty, stealing a people, selling a State and all its men 
to gratify the greed of a dangerous neighbor. This is 
the way he puts into fact his famous assertion that he 
would not give one Pomeranian hussar for all Bulgaria. 

And what is this Bulgaria tossed like a hand-ball from 
German to Slav? Bulgaria is the child of American 
freedom. It is the most progressive of the Balkan states 
that stand in the way of the Russians’ advance to Con- 
stantinople. It rebelled against the atrocities of the 
Turk, and secured, with Russian help, its freedom. Its 
young men got their education in an American college 
at Constantinoble, founded by Dr. Hamlin, and since 
presided over by Dr. Washburn, assisted by a strong 
body of American teachers. There the principles of our 
American institutions have been taught, the rights of 
human liberty and constitutional freedom, guarded and 
fostered by earnest Christian faith. Bulgaria is the 
state whose liberty was attacked by the machinations of 
Russia, which sent a Servian army against her to over- 
whelm her; but who, under her brave Prince Alexander, 
sent the Servian troops hurled back from Sofia to their 
own capital. Then Russia tried a ruffian’s, a bandit’s 
game, She inveigled Alexander, the people’s idol, on 
board a Russian steamer and carried him a prisoner out 
of the land and forbade his return. Then the way 
seemed easy for Russian domination; but the patriotic 
people, infused with the sense of their rights and the 
worth of freedom, resisted the tyrant’s orders and 
threats. They lived for long months and years without 
a prince, and at last dared Russia to do its worst by 
electing the Austrian Ferdinand to be their ruler. Rus- 
sia was angry, but waited her time, and now that time 
seems to have come, when Ferdinand, the choice of the 
people, isto be taken from them by the base plots,called 
statesmanship, of Germany, Russia and Austria, and 
Russia’s ‘ legitimate interests” are to be put in tyran- 
nous control. 

And shall it be? We fear so, and yet Bulgaria has, by 
her superb energy and persistence weathered storms 
equally as threatening in the past. Suppose Russia to 
name a prince, and then suppose Bulgaria to refuse to 
receive him. We presume that when Austria tells Alex- 
ander to go he will do so; but suppose Bulgaria, through 
its Sobranje, then refuses to admit the Russian pretender 
to her territory. Soppose she gets along once more 
without a prince. Suppose she opposes her dogged re- 
sistence to Russian aggressions. Will Russia then bring 
an army and overrun the territory? We cannot tell. 
Perhaps not. At any rate the United States can 
and should at once offer the moral influence of her 
protest against the enslavement of her own Eastern 
child. We callon our own State Department, by all 











the means known to peaceful diplomacy, to stand in 
the way of the effacement of a brave, noble nation. 





WHERE TO REDUCE POSTAGE. 


THE Postmaster-General, so it is reported, will sug- 
gest to Congress the reduction of postage on parcels, so 
as to make the mails the popular medium for sending 
small packages. This simply follows the example so 
wisely set by England and the other European nations, 
in whose wake we, after a long interval, are content to 
follow. From England, or Belgium, or Germany or 
France we have borrowed all the best elements of our 
postal system, and are still far behind them. We have 
not yet had enterprise enough to borrow from them the 
postal savings bank, or the postal telegraph service, or a 
really effective parcels post. 

There is some excuse for our lagging so far behind. 
Our postal service covers an immense territory. Our 
country is nota tight little island like England, crammed 
with people. It covers long spaces of uninhabited 
mountain or desert; and three-fourths of our States have 
apopulation that is very sparse as compared with the 
European density of popuiation. The expense of run- 
ning a postal service is here much greater than there. 
But, on the other hand, wecan much better afford than 
can any power in Europe to give our people the con- 
veniences of intercommunication. Wedo not care if 
our postal service is an expense to us. Much less do we 
expect it to be self-supporting. We have no burden- 
some military establishment to keep up, and it is for our 
interest, and easily within our financial ability to supply 
this great convenience, in its best form, for our people. 

We heartily favor the reduction proposed by Postmas- 
ter-General Wanamaker. We have nothing but con- 
tempt for the mean charge of some papers that he is 
taking advantage of the opportunities of his position to 
make the distribution of goods easier for his great dry- 
goods store in Philadelphia. What he is here seeking is 
for the advantage of the whole people, and we can think 
of no one that has any reason to object, unless it be the 
express companies. 

But we hope that the Postmaster-General will not for- 
get that there are other reforms needed. He may think 
that one at atime is as much as he can manage, and that 
this is most pressing. But we hope he will remember 
that one cent an ounce on letters is the first thing to be 
aimed at, and has had the approval of people and plat- 
forms. It costs no more to handle a letter than a postal- 
card or a newspaper; and the postage should be reduced 
to its lowest possible limit, and then we shall have a 
starting-point for reductions in other directions. We 
understand perfectly well that a reduction of letter 
rates means, for the present, a very serious reduction in 
post-office income. But we are planning for the future. 
Ten years from now the department will pay its expenses 
on a one-cent rate, and we must be ahead and not be- 
hind the demand of the people. Give us a reduction of 
postage on parcels, but do not forget the letters. The 
people send a hundred letters for to parcel. And when 
these reductions have been made give us postal banks 
and a postal telegraph service. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


81. THE testimony as to the general enforcement of 
Prohibition in Maine, and as to the excellent results is 
both strong and abundant. Governor Beaver, of Penn- 
sylvania, stated a few months ago, at a public meeting 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, that he paid an 
extensive visit to Maine in the fall of 1888. He took a 
carriage, he said, and drove across the State, and was 
astonished at the evidence of thrift he saw in sections 
where an ordinary Pennsylvania farmer would starve 
to death. He went to many country taverns, but there 
was not one of them in which the Prohibitory laws were 
not honestly and faithfully carried out. He further 
said: 

“*T went through the City of Portland and tried to find 
the quarters of the poor; but could not discover any such 
quarter in the city. I talked with men everywhere in re- 
gard to this question, and I found but a single city in 
which it was stated that the law was not faithfully en- 
forced, and that was Bangor. If Maine is called in 
question I think you have a witness from that State who 
cau bear testimeny to the faithful enforcement of a Pro- 
hibitory law which has been enacted under the Constitu- 
tion.”’ 

82, Ex-Mayor Chapman, of Portland, says Prohibi- 
tion has ‘‘ absolutely rid seven-tenths of the State of the 
Saloon.” Congressman Dingley, of Lewiston, says 
there is no ‘‘ open dram-shop” in his section of the State 
The President of Bowdoin College says the law “*‘ pro- 
hibits the open saloon very successfully.” Deputy 
Secretary of State Chadbourne states that ‘* open saloons 
are unknown; but there are hidden ones in some local- 
ities.” Judge Whitehouse, of the Superior Court, says 
there are no open saloons in Kennebec County, in 
which the capital of the State is situated. Judge Fad- 
den, says the Jaw is perfectly successful in Knox Coun- 
ty. Judge Foster says it is effectual in Oxford County. 
State Senator Simpson says very little liquor is sold 
openly in Penobscot County, and similar testimony is 
given for the rest of the sixteen counties. The univer- 
sal testimony is ‘“‘no open saloons in any part of 
Maine.” 
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Editorial Votes. 


WE are obliged once more to add four extra Pages to 
our usual number in order to make room for the Teports 
of the exercises at Baltimore and Washington in connee. 
tion with the Catholic Centenary, and the meeting of the 
Methodist Missionary Committee, and the Baptist Con. 
gress of the United States and Canada. Next week we 
shall publish forty pages, that being our Thanksgiving 
number, We have already announced that we shall pub. 
lish an article on Civil-Service Reform, by President 
Francis A. Walker, which will serve as our Than 
sermon. We shall also publish articles by Bishop Good. 
sell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and by Dr, Henry 
M. Dexter, of The Congregationalist, that will have to do 
specially with the day of Thanksgiving; a new poem by 
Bret Harte; Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s article entitle 
“The Trials and Successes of the Novelist,” and Thanks. 
giving stories by F. Hopkinson Smith and Elizabeth Stoq. 
dard. These, and other features of the paper, will make 
our coming Thanksgiving number one of the best we 
ever issued and one that all will be glad to read. 








Dr. NEANDER, the illustrious German scholar and lover 
of Bible truth, was engaged in writing his Church History 
when his final sickness came upon him. During that sick- 
ness he had to employ an amanuensis, to whom he dictated 
sentences with frequent interruptions, and to whom he 
said as sentence after sentence fell from his lips, “ Are you 
ready ?”’? On the night in which he died he inquired the 
the time and was told that it was “‘half-past nine.” He 
then said to his amanuensis: “I am weary; I will goto 
sleep.” Being stretched on his bed with the help of friend- 
ly hands, he said to his helpers ‘*‘Good-night!”’ and then 
sank into a sleep from which he never awoke in this world, 
This was his last utterance. The great work to which he 
had devoted his life was left unfinished by him. Buta 
short time before his death he had said : 


“The Christian should ever remember that here all is frag. 
mentary, nothing reaches completion; that even service in the 
cause of Christ on earth is but the beginning of an activity des. 
tined for eternity; that we must not, therefore, be so absorbed 
even in labors consecrated to God as to be unprepared to obey 
at any moment the summons to the higher life and service of 
Heaven.” 

Beautiful thought is this, falling from the lips of a good 
and great man, and beautifully illustrated by the final 
scene in his earthly history. He was engaged in the great 
work of his life when his last sickness came. He still pur- 
sued it with the aid of an amanuensis as long as he had the 
power, and finished not the work but his earthly labor 
with the gentle farewell ‘‘ Good-night!’’ Sinking into the 
repose of sleep, he went up on high to continue the “ae- 
tivity ’’ in Heaven of which his earthly life was “but the 
beginning.’”’ He who so lives in this *‘ fragmentary,” in- 
complete and incipient state that he is alike prepared to 
retain life or resigu it, and is hence always ready to hear 
the final “summons to the higher life and service of 
Heaven,”’ has acquired the true art of living. Existence 
here, if continued and while continued, will be a blessing 
to himself and make him a blessing to others; and if ter- 
minvated and when terminated it will introduce him intoa 
higher and better sphere of activity hereafter. There is 
nothing in such an existence to excite regret in either its 
continuance or its close. It is grand here and grander 
hereafter. Thrice blessed is the man who embodies the 


THE Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, is now 
forty-five years old. Its respected and greatly beloved 
pastor, R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., in a very interesting and 
appropriate discourse, delivered last Sabbath morning, 
stated that he had finished his pastorate of forty-three 
years and had, on that occasion, commenced the forty- 
fourth year of his ministry. He spoke feelingly of his long 
and pleasant relations with the people of his charge. He 
referred to their liberality in assisting many feeble churches 
of the denomination in their early history in Brooklyn and 
also in assisting every other good cause. He said that he 
had intended, in all his ministry, to be faithful to the 
Church in all his pulpit teachings. He had not indulgedin 
speculations or taught speculative theories or doctrines. It 
had been his desire to preach a pure gospel as plainly 1¢ 
vealed in the Bible. The whole discourse was listened to 
with profound attention by a very large audience. 


On page 14 will be found our editorial correspondence 
from the Catholic Centennial and Congress at Baltimore, 
and the dedication of the Catholic University at Wasb- 
ington. It was an occasion of such importance that it 
seemed wise that THE INDEPENDENT should be represen 
there, that we might be able to present our own impres 
sions to our readers. How the great meeting imp 
one of our staff is there told. The important thing is 
discover whether the Roman Catholic Church of the Unit 
ed States is developing a national character, or whether 
it is an exotic. Archbishop Ireland expressed the growing 
feeling when he declared that it must be exotic but nation- 


al. It will do any doubter good to read once more the — 


Archbishop’s sermon, as partly reported by us last week. 
Since the Catholic Congress adjourned a report is circ 
lated that the Catholic Church in this country is likely ® 
remove all prohibitions of secret societies, except the Free- 
masons. Thisis very likely, and Freemasonry will re 
main under the prohibition not because the hierarehy here 
have any great fear of it, but because it is, in Italy 
France, really a Free-thinking body adverse to Ch 


faith. The reason for the change of policy here will be® — 


greater sense that the liberty of action of the people m 
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pe respected, and not because it is believed that secret so- 
are of apy speciat use. But the prelates, from the 
nal down, are strongly in favor of organizations, 
t, of laboring men, such as the Knights of Labor. 
er pew point is the report that Archbishop Satolli, 
the papal legate to the Centenary, reports that he finds 
the American hierarchy opposed to the representation of 
Government at the Vatican, preferring to treat direct- 
with the Holy See; but that he believes this opposition 
pesurmounted. This report is astonishing. Of course 
the Cathelics here are opposed to government representa- 
tion at the Vatican, because first, they know that our Con- 
stitution forbids it, and second because they know their 
own interests forbid it. We had heard before that it was 
apet project of the Vatican, but we gave no credence to it, 
godwe still think it probable that it has the slenderest 
pasis of truth. The proposition would indicate a crass ig- 
poranee of our institutions not creditable to the astute- 

yess supposed to guide Vatican diplomacy. 





Ix the discussion provoked by Archdeacon Farrar’s state- 
pent that the Protestant Episcopal Church is outstripping 
other denominations in this country in growth a very 
gropeous system of comparison is being used. A table, 
extracted from our own columns, is cited to show that the 
fpiscopalians stand only sixth in the order of numbers 
among the denominations. The fact is that the table cited 
jsnot of single denominations, but of families of denom- 
jpations, all Methodist branches, for example, being 
gunted under the general ti‘le ‘“‘ Methodists.”” The de- 
pominational standing, if it be worth while to quote it, 
yas given in our issue of August ist, as follows: 


Denominations. Chs. Min. Com. 
| Roman Catholic...............-... 7,424 7,956 4,438,019 
? Methodist Episcopal. ............ 21,561 12,802 2,154,549 
3 Methodist Episcopal, South.. ... 11,452 4,687 1,140,097 
{Regular Baptists, South..... ..., 14,874 8,057 1,115,276 
-_> ™ Colored......... 9,831 63199 1,083,282 
er? ‘ai North..... .... 8,695 7.164 799,236 
7 Presbyterian (Northern)...... ... 6,543 5,789 722,021 
§ Disciples of Christ........... .... 6,437 2,263 620,000 
9 Congregationalists............ ... 4,569 4,284 475,698 
10 Protestant Episcopal.............. 5,055 3,910 450,042 


Ifcomparison be made according to denominational fami- 
lies, the Lutherans would appear in the list, and the Epis- 
copalians would stan seventh in the list. 


WE have found so little lately in tbe columns of the New 
York Times that we could approve that it is a rare pleasure 
tobe able to quote for the purpose of indorsement the fol- 
lowing sentences as to the Republican attitude toward 
Civil Service Reform: 

“We think that it is generally agreed among reasonable men 

ofali parties that the Civil Service Commission is in every way 
an extremely useful and creditable portion of the present Ad- 
ministration. It isso because it is composed of able, impartial, 
intelligent men, who are administering with zeal, energy and 
discretion, a most beneficent law. There are, unfortunately, a 
few men in the Republican Party and a few journals professing 
loyalty to the party that object to the Commission and to the 
law precisely because they are good and are working well. But 
the number of these is very small, and the real influence that 
they can possibly exert is insignificant and out of all proportion 
tothe noise they make or the attention they attract. As 
toany attempt, such as we happen to know is contemplated by a 
few narrow and blind partisans, to kill the Reform by withbold- 
ing the appropriation in some underhand way, without putting 
the members of Congress on record, we may warn its authors be- 
forenand that that will not succeed. They will be too closely 
watched and exposure will bring to them not cnly defeat but 
disgrace.” 
We agree most heartily with the Times as to the public 
felingin favor of the Reform. Some of the Reformers 
take a very gloomy view of the outlook, assuming that the 
Movement as well as the law is bound to fail, or has al- 
ready failed. We do not pretend that there have’ been no 
unfavorable signs; but we do contend that substantial 
gains have been made, and that we areina fair way to 
still greater gains. We have no fear that Congress will 
repeal the law or cripple the Commission by withholding 
all appropriations. Some of the Congressmen may have 
unfriendly feelings for the Commission, but most of them 
have sufficient understanding of the times to know what 
Congress ought not to do, and repeal of the Civil Service 
Law, or starvation of the Commission is that thing. We 
want more, not less of the Reform. 


THE division which has been threatening that excellent 
organization, the Womavw’s Christian Temperance Union, 
has at last taken place, and we most sincerely regret the 
lecessity which impelled Mrs. Foster and the Lowa delega- 
tion to withdraw from the Convention. We do not at all 
blame these Iowa ladies. Mr. Ambrose, whose account of 
the Convention will be found on page 14, fails entirely to 
do jastice to them or their position. Those who know 
Mrs. Foster know that she is not a troubler of Israel, that 
her cause is just and her demand reasonable, and that 
the has not been a thorn in the flesh. She is an 
ardent Republican as well as an ardent advo- 
tate of Prohibition, and she has naturally objected, 
48 have thousands of others, just as good women 
4% the W. C. T. U. contains, to an open alliance be- 
‘ween that organization and the Third Party. It is 
‘oo bad that partisan politics should be introduced 
into so splendid a body of temperance women. It would 
be scarcely more out of place in the Society of Christian 

eavor or in the Young Men’s Christian Association. If 
only those women are to be associated for the great educa- 
tional work of temperance reform who believe in the Third 
Party and its great principle of antagonism to the Repub- 
in Party, the Union is as much too narrow for the vast 
majority of temperance women as the Third Party is for 
Perance voters. Mrs. Foster, in protesting agaiust this 
» bas not exceeded her rights nor ha’ she asserted 
ts in an unparliamentary or unwomanly way. We 





the case has been often and fully set forth; we wish her 
side were as well known. Those who are willing to learn 
it should secure her little book, ‘‘ The Truth in the Case.”’ 
The outcome, we suppose, will be the formation of another 
organization. Much as we regret it, it seems to be neces- 
sary. We assume that it will be non-partisan and that it 
will afford a platform for all women who feel called to 
active work for the cause of temperance on Christian and 
educational but not on political lines. 


ONE of the most remarkable wills ever probated is that 
of John Crerar, of Chicago. He left an immense fortune 
acquired by Scotch thrift that had broadened and deepened 
his character. He provided for relatives and friends boun- 
tifully, and then distributes the rest of his estate to the 
public. Nearly a million dollars are given to various soci- 
eties and Church benevolences, including $20,000 to his 
pastcr. Then he gives $100,000 to erect a colossal statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, and directs that the rest of his estate, 
perhaps three and a half million del!ars, be devoted to the 
erection and maintenance of a public library in a section 
of the city remote from the Newberry Library. And here 
comes in his care for its influence. We quote from his 
will: 

“T desire that books and periodicals be selected with a view 
to create and sustain a healthy moral and Christian sentiment 
in the community, and that all nastiness and immorality be ex- 
cluded. [ do not mean by this that there shall not be anything 
but hymn-books and sermons; but I mean that dirty French 
novels and all skeptical trash and works of questionable moral 
tone shall never be found in this library. { want its atmosphere 
that of Christian refinement, and its aim and object the build- 
ing up of character.” 

Whether another library was what Chicago most needed 
we do not assert: but the spirit and usefulness of the gift 
raise this bequest high in the annals of the history of be- 
neficence. There is through the whole document a gra- 
cious and generous recognition of others, a trust in the 
wisdom of the future, which in this case makes the dead 
hand not merely light but benedictive. 


....Tammany Hall hasselected the ice-man for Congress, 
a sketch of whose lifeis given in our ‘‘Personalities.”” The 
one weak thiug inthe career of Turner is,that he is still an 
ice-man; not that there is anything to be ashamed of in the 
career of an ice-eart driver; but it hardly seems consistent 
with the man’s pluck up to the time he completed his sec- 
ond year at Columbia, that he should stand to-day where 
he did seven or eight years ago. It may be, however, that 
his political capital has lain in his ice-cart. Doubtless his 
profession has made his appeals to working-men plausible 
and effective, and in so far, the circumstances have made 
the man. All things considered, however, it is decidedly 
to Turner’s credit that while still driving bis ice-vart he 
has gained and held the public ear, and has won a reputa- 
tion for himself that makes his election to Congress 
practically a foregone conclusion. 


....Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, thus states the necessity 
for revision of the Westminster Confession: 

“There are some passages in the Confession of Faith and in 
the Larger Catechism, of which it may be doubted whether they 
are founded on the Word of God, and which are offensive in 
their expression. Further, there is a want of a clear and promi- 
nent utterance, such as we havein the Scriptures, of the love of 
God, as shown in the redemption of Christ, which is sufficient 
for all men, and in the free and honest offer of salvation to all 
men, non-elect as well as elect.” F 
It is hardly possible to be content with a Confession of 
which such things can be truthfully and are so freely said. 


....The Presbytery of Cincinnati has voted 35 to 21 in 
committee of the whole to eliminate sectioniv of chapter 
iii of the Confession, which declares that the number of the 
elect is so definite that it can neither be increased nor di- 
mipvished. That is only one of seven changes recommended 
in the report of the committee, most of which are yet to be 
considered. The Presbytery, however, can now be cer- 
tainly counted for revision. The Herald and Presbyter 
thinks the Presbytery will pronounce ultimately in favor 
of anew creed. The Presbytery of Elizabeth will go, we 
understand, almost unanimously for revision. The move- 
ment iscertainly gaining very rapidly. 


....President Harrison, by his Proclamations, has now 
done his part of the work in adding four new States to the 
Union, making the whole number forty-two States, or 
more than three times the number at the original estab- 
lishment of the Union under the Constitution of the United 
States. This is the largest accession of States ever made 
under one enabling actof Congress. It adds materially to 
the political power of the West as compared with other 
parts of the country, and is one step toward putting an end 
to the ‘‘ Solid South,” as the means of Democratic Southern 
ascendency in the General Government. 


.... Two murderers, Colonel Swope and Colonel Goodloe 
—both living in Lexington, Kentucky, and hating each 
other. recently butchered each other. Both fought with 
the ferocity of tigers. Each intended to kill the other, and 
each did kill the other. One was killed on the spot and 
the other died soon afterward from his wounds. Both of 
these murderers were Kentucky gentlemen, and both have 
gone to the bar of God by murderous hands. The fewer 
gentlemen of this type that the world has, the betterit will 
be for society. 

...-The Pan-American delegates, after a delightful jour- 
ney of about six thousand miles in different parts of the 
United States, have at length come buck to Washington to 
engage in the special business for which the Congress was 
convened. Wecannotdoubt that what they have seen will 
be helpful to them in disposing of the questions that will 
come beforethem. What is mainly needed isa much greater 
intimacy of commercial relations between the countries 
represented in this Congress. 


....If Mr. Tilden had, during his lifetime, established 





that she has borne much abuse. The other side of 


lish by his wil!, as he could easily have done, then he would 
have made the thing a certainty. There could then have 
been no legal contest on the question. Those who are in 
possession of property, and intend to devote a portion 
of it tocharitable purposes, had better, so far as practi- 
cable, in this respect be their own executors. 


---An English judge once said very wisely: ‘‘ People are 
made good husbands and wives by the knowledge that 
they must continue to be husbands and wives.’”’ The ten- 
dency of such knowledge is undoubtedly to make husbands 
and wives peaceful and content with each other. Just the 
reverse is the effect when they know that, under a loose di- 
vorce system, they can separate from each other without 
much difficulty, and try their luck again. 


....That certainly is a very stupid law which makes the 
stupidity of a mana prime qualification to serve on a jury 
And yet this is just the character of the law that excludes 
a person from this service, because he happens to have an 
impression in regard to.the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused, even tho he swears positively that he could and 
would, notwithstanding such impression, render a verdict 
solely on the basis of the evidence. 


..--The prosecution in the Cronin case last week closed 
the evidence for the State, weaving together a terrible 
array of circumstances pointing particularly to the guilt o 
Burke, Coughlinand O’Sullivan. It is understood that th 
defense will rely mainly upon the proof of an alibi as tHe 
means of escape. This is a conclusive defense when es- 
tablished as a fact, and yet, like the plea of insanity, it i 
a very suspicious defense. 


....A California wife gave away to a man jewels tha 
were purchased with her husband’s money. The mun re- 
ceiving these jewels was indicted and convicted of larceny 
on the theory that the wife had no right to make the gi j1, 
and hence that he had no right to receive them. The 
Supreme Court of California has, in a recent decision, 
affirmed the judgment and sentence of the court below. 


....Another decision by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts in the Andover case was rendered last week, the ef- 
fect of which will be to hasten the final result. The coun- 
sel for the Visitors have been instructed to push the case as 
rapidly as possible. The tactics of the other side seem to 
be delay. Therecent decision concerning the record of the 
Visitors, was not, therefore, as they wished to have it. 


....Ouar readers will regret to learn that Judge Cooley, 
who is now seventy years old, andis the Chairman of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, is in afeeble state of 
Lealth. Fears are entertained that he will be compelled 
to resiga his office as a member of this Commission. He is 
universally recognized as one of the ablest jurists in this 
country. 


....Mr. Henry Watterson says of Kentucky hospitality 
to the Pan-American visitors to that State: ‘‘The visiting 
Pan-Americans are welcome to all the Kentucky tobacco 
they can bite off.” This sort of hospitality hardly pays for 
being accepted. The less tobacco a man bites off the bet- 
ter for himself. 


.... We regret to hear of the serious illness of an old edi- 
torial associate, Mr. Oliver Johnson, the last of the original 
Massachusetts abolitionists. He is nearly eighty years 
old, and has done a great work in his time for the liberty of 
the oppressed. 

....North Carolina has lost the ablest jurist in the State 
by the death of Chief-Justice Smith of the Supreme Court, 
who recently died in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
He was born in that State, and there spent his whole life. 


....The protest of Mrs. Foster, which Mr. Ambrose 
speaks of as long, occupies only eighty-six lines in The 
Inter-Ocean, and we do not think it was a remarkable 
courtesy or patience which allowed it to be read. 


....The position of the Presbyterian Journal as to re- 
vision is that of a ‘* rock of refuge in the angry waters.’’ It 
promises to be a very lonely rock. 


ONE of the favorite sayings of Augustine was this: 
‘Every saint is God’s temple, and he who carries his tem- 
ple with him may go to prayer when he pleaseth.”’ 


...-No man was ever so miserable in this world that he 
had not the most abundant reason to thank God; and this 
he will see if he will study the mercies that have been 
scattered along the track of his life. 


....Perpetual prayerfulness and perpetual joyfulness in 
God are naturally allied together. Their connection is in- 
timate and direct; and neither will exist in the soul with- 
out the other. Both suppose God to be present to the eye 
of thought as the object of supreme affection, and so prev- 
ent that both naturally exist. 


...-Paul had a heart glowing with the tenderest endear- 
ments of Christian love, as well as a head radiant witb 
heavenly light. 1t was his heart that spoke when he said. 
“Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved and longed for 
my joy and crown, stand fast in the Lord, my dearly be- 
loved.”’ (Phi. iv, 1.) 


....One of the very best ways for the promotion of har 
mony among Christians is to engage them in the work of 
saving souls. While thus engaged, they will have notime 
or disposition to quarrel with one another about anything. 
Their hearts will be fully employed in persuading men to 
come to Ohrist for salvation. 


.... Every man’s character is almost certain to be affected 
for good or evil by the society with which he habitually 
mingles, and iv which he finds his social pleasures. Hence 
the vast importance of selecting pure and virtuous com- 
panionships in life. This is especially the case with young 





the public library in this city which he intended to estab- 


people, whose characters are in the forming stage. 
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WOMEN OF REFORM. 


BY JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 





THROUGH the four days of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union,in convention at Chicago, just 
closed, [ have sat within reach of its words and its works. 
And to note the universal sweep of its aims and accom- 
plishments through forty departments, each under a 
national superintendent and a corps of lieutenants, and 
tilling every field whereon bright thinkers among women 
think new crops better than the old can be grown, from 
total abstinence as to liquor to total abolition of ignorance 
and the corset, is to invite the suggestion that the grand 
women who have taken the world in hand now amerd 
their corporate name and be known as the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Reform Union. 

In her annual address, indorsed in her election for the 
eleventh time by 430 out of 446 votes, Miss Willard said : 
‘““We have always been willing to call ourselves ‘ partisan,’ 
until that term has been construed to mean that we are 
shut up to the recognition of but a single political organi- 
zation; but such definition we will not accept.’”’ Indeed, 
the twenty minutes she gave to politics may be condensed 
thus: ‘* We are for them under every name who are against 
our enemies—the enemies of Society.”’ 

The Convention has been distinguished as the largest in 
members and number of visitors—from six to seven thou- 
sand assembling three times daily within a kind of “ wild- 
west’ structure called ‘“‘ Battery D,’’ beneath two thon- 
sand flags pendent from its dome, inswathed in the 
larger flags of all nations and the hundred silken ban- 
ners and mottoes in great beauty of the forty-eight States 
and Territories represented. Across one end, in huge let- 
ters, hung the words: **‘ God’s Curse upon High License,’’ 
underscored by Tennyson’s words: ‘*‘ Woman’s Cause is 
Meu’s Cause.”’ The first day this handwriting on the 
wall was spirited away, but the next day it appeared again 
and drew an apostrophe of approval from Senator Blair. 
Across the opposite wall ran this creed; ‘‘ No Sectionalism 
in Politics, no Sex in Citizenship, no Sectarianism in 
Rel‘ gion.”’ 

Able and abundant was the welcome to Chicago tendered 
the Convention, first by Mrs. Matilda B. Corse, who has 
been from tae beginning the business pioneer and perma- 
nent settler in all of woman’s temperance work in the city. 
She welcomed to ‘‘a city annually consuming seventy mil- 
lion dollars in liquor,’ and promised completion within 
two years of the woman’s million-dollar temperance tem- 
ple. Then Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, President of the Illinois 
Union, extended welcome to ‘tthe hub all wheels go 
round ”’ in behalf of the fourteen thousand white-ribboners 
of the State aud the twenty-five thousand children in 
training. Both spoke grandly. So also did Herrick Jobn- 
son, D.D., Presideut of the Chicago Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He said: 

“I wish [ could say this city welcomes you; but Chicage, in 
the bulk of her voting population and in her representative po- 
litical chiefs, is not greatly enamored of you, fair ladies of the 
Temperance Union... . But the best of Chicago—the Chicago 
that is represented by the great body of her clergy, the Chicago 
that believes in outreach and uplift all along ‘the grooves of 
change,’ the Chicago that would heal the sore hearts of this 
struggling mass surging and moaning and bleeding and dying 
in this huge metropolis, and that believes nothing but the Gos- 
pel of the blessed God can do the healing, the Chicago repre- 
sented hy chaste and loving womanhood and motherhood and 
Christian hearthstones, the Chicago that is for ‘God and home 
and native land’—royally greets you, and in the name of the 
good angels of temperance and purity bids you welcome.” 

In closing he hinted that he did not indorse the suffrage 
movement and the pulpit for woman, which disclaimer was 
received with a smile. 

Salient points in the lengthy annual address of Presi- 
dent Willard were these: The failure of free government in 
large cities, chiefly because ‘‘ America has become the 
dumping-ground of European cities.’”” ‘ Wespend fifteen 
hundred millions a year for liquor and tobacco; ten times 
as much as for education and religion.’”’ ‘ Only one reme- 
dy for ills of emigration and degeneracy—Christianity in 
action, including free pews.’’ ‘If allowed to blot out one- 
half the saloons of Chicago, it should be the most repu- 
table Saloon; attractive temptation isthe most dangerous.”’ 
‘* Since 1880 complete prohibition has received one million, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand votes, the vote against 
being four hundred thousand less than the majority of 
those qualified to vote.”” Woman’s ballot, compulsory vot- 
ing, the educational test, social purity, short hours for 
labor, strict divorce laws, purity in literature, in art, pbys- 
ical culture andethical culture in the public schools were 
among the monuments liberally indorsed. And the leading 
recommendation of the address was this: 

“That we send anaddress tothe national executive commit- 
tee of each of the national political parties, correcting the mis- 
apprehension under whichthey labor, and assuring them that 
our thoroughly non-sectarian, non-partisan and non-political 
society of disfranchised women stands ready to co-operate with 
them by any and all means that involve the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic by night or by day, or by one day in seven, or 
by all the seven days of the week.” 

At the Convention of ’88 Mrs. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, 
gave notice of a motion this year so to amend the Constitu- 
tion as to declare the body “non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian.”’ Being called up on theclosing day, Mmes. Al- 
drich and Foster, of Iowa, and Mrs. Hunt, of Massrachu- 
setts, spoke for it as affording the Union greater influence 
with all parties. Mmes. Lathrop, of Michigan, Hoffman, 
of Missouri, Henry, of [llinois, and Jones, of Pennsylva- 
nia, opposed it as being already practiced by the body, and 
the insertion of which would infer a ritual. The debate 
w ws pleasant throughout, and closed with a dozen votes 
for the amendment. 

The receipts the past year were $32,000 and the increase 
in membership 6,000. 

No other sentiment was so loudly and often applauded 
as the ballot for women. 

On Sunday fifty Chicago pulpits were occupied by ladies. 





Thanks were returned to President Harrison for prohib- 
iting all sale of liquor by settlers, and to Generals Schofield 
and Howard for the example of always turning down the 
banqueting glass. 

The Unton Signal, organ of the National Union, reported 
the year’s receipts at $160,000, the year’s increase being 
$30,000; its regular edition is 67,000, minor journals, 33,000; 
and it employs ninety workers, chiefly women. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent of scientific temper- 
ance instruction, reported that twenty-seven States and 
Congress were eoforcins such instruction, and 12,000,000 
children receiving it. 

I must add that three of the brightest, clearest, most 
popular addresses of the body came as the acceptance of 
its welcome to Chicago—from Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. President Barker, of South Dakota, 
and Mrs. Fannie Griffin, of Alabama. And yet bright 
talk, natural and pointed oratory, was the rule in Conven- 
tion. 

I despair of presenting all the points that escaped dissent, 
and will ‘‘run down” where the Convention did amid the 
resolutions and the midnight hour of the last day; for to 
one resolution there was dissent by ten—three per cent. of 
the good women who are helping to govern the country 
without the ballot. 

The points resolved unanimously were these: Harder 
work along all evangelistic lines; the acknowledgment of 
God in government; enforcement of Sunday laws; Sunday- 
school temperance not on review Sabbath; industrial 
school for girls; Congressional prohibition in all territory 
subject to Congress; no Christian rum to heathen Africa; 
an educational test in citizenship; ‘‘the full franchise for 
woman’’; seats for women in all ecclesiastical assemblies. 
Nor was there contest over ‘four amazement, grief and con- 
demnation that the second officer of the Government should 
openly ally himself with the liquor-dealers.” But the fol- 
lowing may figure in history: 

“We believe it is vital to the temperance reform that the 
principle of prohibition be made the dominant issue in Amer- 
ican politics. We therefore give our-approval to that party 
only which declares iz its platform for prohibition in state and 
nation, and stands in action for its application to law.” 

Iowa offered a substitute: 

“Itis unjust and unwise for this organization to pledge its 
influence, support or allegiance toany political party.” 

Only Iowa voted forit and it died. All whowished spoke 
to the original, especially Mrs. Foster, who said this; ‘I 
am a Prohibitionist, but a Republican, and if I had the 
drafting of the Republican platform I would not have it 
declare for prohibition.” 

This drew a hiss from the rear, and she remarked: ‘‘That 
comes not from a delegate.”” Then Mrs. Hammond, of 
Ohio, put it this way: ‘‘I’ve long been puzzled for a defi- 
nition of ‘ non-partisan.’ Now I see it means declaring 
for prohibition and working with high-license parties.” 
The vast audience cheered; and I suppose this is what the 
Iowa lady means by frequent reference to ‘“‘ unkind treat- 
ment.’’ Certainly no word of anger or epithet was bandied 
within the open convention at any time. On a like issue 
twice in one day her time was extended, and the little mi- 
nority accorded equal time with the majority. Even the 
journal so friendly to Mrs. Foster as the Inter-Ocean com 
mends the courtesy shown the few by the almost unani- 
mous majority, and adds: “‘If spectators went out of idle 
curiosity, expecting a vulgar display of abuse and bad 
temper, they were disappointed.”’ 

After adoption of the resolution of “approval,” Mrs. 
Foster, by unanimous consent, read a long protest, formal- 
ly announced the withdrawal of herself and nine col- 
leagues, and at once led them from the hall. And althoa 
resolution of regret was quickly adopted, there was man- 
ifest feeling that a thorn in the flesh bad taken itself out. 

Miss Willard stated that this outcome had long been 
looked for, ‘‘ and the forbearance of the National Union in 
this matter has no equal in history, except that borne by 
the Iowa minority.”’ The Executive Committee was au- 
thorized to take prompt steps in re-organizing the Union 
in Iowa. Visiting ladies from that State were invited to 
assist Mrs. Carhart, the one remaining delegate, in occupy- 
ing the Iowa sittingsin the Convention, and thirty-three 
moved forward amid much applause; and the greatest, the 
delegates say, of their sixteen national conventions closed 
a little past midnight of November 12th, the three per 
cent. self-exiled, apparently unhappy, the unanimous 
ninety-seven per cent. satisfied. Each side has confessed 
the other honest and claimed itself ditto. It has been a 
contest simply of numbers, and very uneven. Now the 
National seems to be a unit, the promised “split” only a 
splinter. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 
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WE add the following to Mr. Ambrose’s account: 

After the withdrawal of the Iowa delegation a meeting 
was held at which over forty women from different States 
attended. Mrs. T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, presided. A 
provisional committee of seven was appointed for the pur- 
pose of effecting a permanent organization of non-partisan 
women with the following object : 


“To interest and unite the Christian women of this nation in 
non-sectarian and non-partisan temperance work for the refor- 
mation of the intemperate, the education of public sentiment in 
favor of total abstinence, and the prohibitiou of the traffic in 
alcoholic liquor; for the promotion of social purity, the sup- 
pression of vice and crime, and the education of the masses 
—_ regard to the duties and responsibilities of good citizen- 
& ip.” 


This was the Constitutional amendment offered in the 
Convention and voted down. 

The committee consists of the following: Mrs. T. B. 
Walker, Minneapolis: Mrs. E. J. Phinney, Cleveland; 
Mrs. Judge White, Indiana, Penn.; Mrs. Richard Darling- 
ton, Chester, Penn.; Mrs. Ellen M. Watson, Pittsburg, 
Penn.; Mrs. Florence Porter, Oldtown, Me., and Mrs. Mat- 
tie M. Bailey, Shenandoah, Ia. The committee was in- 
structed to issue a call for a Nationa] Convention of non- 
partisan workers, to be held in Cleveland at the earliest 
possible date. Over $500 was subscribed by the women 
present for the prelimiuary expenses of the organization.— 
[£pItoR THE INDEPENDENT.] 





Religions Intelligence. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CENTENARY. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





I AM a Puritan of the Puritans. I do not love ecclesiasti- 
cal organization or ceremony. Nevertheless | haye at. 
tended, with deep interest and not a little sympathy, the 
celebration of the Centenary of the Roman Catholic hier. 
archy in the United States. 

The Roman Catholic Church is a phenomenon jp Ameri. 
can bistory to be studied with great care and ip 
When Bishop Carroll was consecrated first Bishop of Balti. 
more in 1789 there were but forty thousand Catholics ina 
population of less than four millions. Now there are D 
or ten millions claimed ir a population of sixty-five millions, 
The population has increased less than twenty fold, while 
the Catholic population has increased two hundred fold, 
The Catholics are the largest siogle religious body in the 
United States. This does not mean, it is true, so much as 
it seems to mean, because the divisions between the chief 
Protestant Churches are more nominal than real, The 
Catholic strength is scarce a fifth of the Protestant strength, 
but it is astrength better compacted and with more formal 
unity. 

But the tremendous growth of the Catholic Church jg 
nothing surprising. It is a growth that has been achieved 
not by missions and conversions, but by immigration 
During the last fifty yearsof enormous immigration Cath. 
olics have come to this country not by hundreds or thon. 
sands, but by millions. They and their children make the 
Catholic Church of America. They are [rish Catholics ang 
German Catholics and Polish Catholics and Italian Catho- 
lics, and are not yet fused into one body of American 
Catholics. They have come together previously by nation- 
alities, but this is the first time that they have come to- 
gether as American Catholics. They met, the Carding] 
with a dozen other archbishops, some eighty bishops 
and nearly a thousand clergy, and tens of thousands 
of the laity, to celebrate, with pontifical masses and sermons 
on Sunday, the consecration of the first bishop, and on 
Monday and Tuesday to organize a lay Congress, and on 
Wednesday to goto Washington and consecrate and open 
the University. With them were delegates from Romeand 
other countries, Archbishop Satolli, the special represen- 
tative of the Pope, Cardinal Taschereau, of Quebec, and 
numerous other foreign ecclesiastics. Everywhere were to 
be seen the scarlet avd purple of high prelates,and the black 
gowns of priests, doffed on the street, where the priest was 
known only by his shaven face, his vest and collar, the 
bishop by his purple and the cardinal by his scarlet cra- 
vat. 

I have attended three pontifical masses, and I do not yet 
know what a pontifical mass is. I only know it is a quan- 
tity of music, male voices and female, with organs, trum- 
pets and drums, utterly unin‘elligible as devotion, except 
when a triumphant “ Alleluia’ smites the ear, or the bat- 
tering of a tireless ‘‘Ah-men’’ asserts its pertinacity. 
There was nothing else of the service except the impressive 
silence and the single boom of the great bell when, I sup- 
pose, what is called the elevation of the host takes place; 
but it was ®1l set off with forward and backward move- 
ments of figures in yellow and purple and white and gold, 
with crosses and candles, perfectly unintelligible to a Pu- 
titan, but doubtless understanded of the people, who had 
no difficulty to tell when they were to bow or kneel or 
stand cr cross themselves. I, who did not understand it 
at all, and had not come there to hear fine music, could only 
occupy the hour before the sermon with repeating the sim- 
ple words that narrate the institution of the sacrament: 

“For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 

unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread. and when he had given thanks he brake 
it, and said: ‘Take, eat; this is my body which is broken for 
you; this do in remembrance of me.’ After the same manner, 
also, he took the cup, when he had supped, saying: * This cup is 
the new testament in my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of me.’” 
The great departure from the simplicity of the Gospel, the 
substitution, for the plain ceremony, of Latin, itself dis- 
guised with music, did not please the Puritan—may I not 
say the Christian ? in me. It wasa relief before the pon- 
tifical mass of Wednesday at the University to hear the 
Litany which, with some effort could be understood; and 
tho a Protestant could not well join the response of “ Ord 
pro nobis” or ‘“SOrate pro nobis” repeated so many times 
as the tedious list of saints was repeated, he could, after 
other petitions, swell the prayer ‘* Libera nos, Domine.” 

But when the theater and show was ended, then came 
what could be understood. THE INDEPENDENT published, 
last week, the telling points of the sermons, and they de 
serve to be read by Protestants. There are magnificent 
utterances in them, which were taken up and repeated in 
the addresses of the Congress on the two succeeding days. 
Indeed, as one listened to Archbishops Ryan and Ireland, 
eloquent, earnest, patriotic and Christian men, and felt 
behind them the sweet, firm personality of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and later listened to the papers in the so-called Lay 
Congress, he felt sure that the more liberal and progressive 
wing iu Catholicism was in control, and that it found 
words when Archbishop Ireland said the Church here 
wants a nineteenth and not a seventeenth century style of 
preaching, and no foreign linings pinned to ber mantle, 
and that the world is not to be converted by “lovely &® 
thems in cathedral stalls” and “capes of broidered gold, 
but by popularizing religion and applying it to the con- 
ditions of the times. There was a man and a Christian 
behind those words. 

The most noticeable feature about the Congress was the 
repeated and enthusiastic, not to say exultant tone of ve 
alty to the Government and institutions of the Vai 


States that wis expressed by every speaker. Not only was 
the American flag everywhere festooned over churea | 
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es and mingling with the Papal flag in the interior 
ratious of the Cathedral, but in sermons aud addresses 
slike one hardly knew which was put first, the country or 
the Church. There was in it something of the assertive, as 
it they knew that their patriotism had been called in ques- 
tion by @ noisy clique in Boston and by a foolish ‘‘Ameri- 
ean” party elsewhere; and they would not let it be possible 
for any but a knave to assert that their submission in relig- 
jous doctrine to Rome could interfere with their patriotism. 
Then there seemed to bein it a little of that ardor which 
sometimes characterizes naturalized citizens or new con- 
yerts. On a steamship from Hamburg I have known the 
German passengers on board, returning from a summer 
yisit to their native land, to be the loudest in their cheers 
when the American flag was run up on approaching New 
York and to call out: “‘No more Kaiser land for us!’ A 
majority of the American Catholics are not more than one 
generation away from the old country, and their American 
joyalty has a certain consciousness about it which strikes a 
yisitor. It would be silly to question its genuineness or 
fervor. Its persistent assertion is the first note of difference 
distinguishing this from a Protestant religious conven- 
y connected with this patriotic expression is the 
yery instructive explanation of their exultant American 
feeling. Many a time was the fact mentioned with pride 
that the very first amendment to the Constitution pro- 
yided that there should be no established Church in the 
United States. Here no one could oppress the Church. As 
Archbishop Ireland said in his sermon, here no concordat 
with the State tyrannizes over them. They are absolutely 
free to do whatever they wish, and thus are in a far more 
favorable position than in any European State. This 
marks a very full acceptance of American institutions and 
principies. They know perfectly well that here they are in 
advance of the Catholic Church of Italy or France. In 
France the State would be delighted to abolish the con- 
ecordat, if the Church would consent; but it will pot give 
up its chains. American Catholics have learned something, 
and know it, and are willing to teach it to Europe. 

But absolute independence of Church and State cannot 
be defended here and opposed in Italy. Nothing was so 
interesting to me as to watch for the answer to the ques- 
tion, What shall be said about the position of the Pope in 
Italy? Can the Catholics of America accept here the 
American principles of independence of Church and State, 
and yet demand the restoration of temporal power to the 
Pope? The week before the meeting of the Catholic Con- 
gress The Catholic Mirror, organ of the Church in the city 
of the American Primacy, published right under the nose 
and with the supposed approval of the Cardinal, had for 
itself distinctly answered this question. It had declared 
that American Catholics do not desire that the temporal 
power be restored: that the Pope had exercised his spiritual 
functions before he became a temporal ruler, and might 
retain them after he lost the Estates of the Church; that 
intelligent Catholics do not desire to have the geographi- 
cal limits of the Italian kingdom changed, but that they 
only demand that the independence of the Pope in spir- 
itual matters shall be preserved and guaranteed to him 
by the Catholic powers of Europe—knowing well bow long 
people can hold two apparently contradictory positions I 
wondered if the Catholic Congress had yet learned that the 
position taken by the Mirror as to the Pope is {absolutely 
required by the position taken by the Church generally as 
to independence of the State in America. To me, then, 
the culminating point of interest was to be found in the 
utterance of the Congress in its platform which, on this 
subject, reads as follows: 


“The absolute freedom of the Holy See is necessary to the 
peace of the Church and the welfare of mankind. We demand 
in the name of humanity and justice that this freedom be scru- 
pulously respected by all secular governments. We protest 
against the assumption by any such government of a right to 
affect the interests or control the action of our Holy Father by 
any form of legislation or other public act to which his full 
approbation has not been previously given; and we pledge to 
Leo XIII, the worthy Pontiff to whose hands Almighty God has 
committed the helm of Peter’s bark amid the tempests of this 
stormy age, the loyal sympathy and unstinted aid of all his 
spiritual children in vindicating that perfect liberty which he 
justly claims as his sacred and inalienable right.” 


Now this will bear study. There is not one word said 
about temporal power. All that is demanded is that “ ab- 
solute freedom,” that ‘‘ perfect liberty,’’ which Protestants 
demand for themselves. The protest is against any legis- 
lation affecting his interests, ‘‘to which his full approba- 
tion has not been previously given’’; and this applies to 
Italy as well as to France, and allows the continuance of the 
Italian secular power. When this passage was read I no- 
ticed that the editor of the Baltimore Mirror rose and faced 
the audience and led the enthusiastic cheers. It is to be re- 
membered that the platform must have had the approval 
of the committee in charge, which included five bishops. 

Of more interest to the public generally is the utterance 
of the Congress on education; and this is all of it: 

“We recognize, next in importance to religion itself, educa- 
tion as one of the chief factors in forming the character of the 
Citizen and promoting the advance of a true civilization. 
Therefore we are committed to a sound popular education 
Which demands not only physical and intellectual, but also the 
Moral and religious training of our youth. 

“As in the State schools nu provision is made for teaching re- 
ligion, we must continue to support our own schools, colleges 
and universities already established, and multiply and perfect 

hers, so that the benefit of a Christian education may be 
brought within the reach of every Catholic child within these 
United States.” 

That certainly is very mild. Thereis here no denunciation 
of the public schools, or of those who send their children to 
them. It is evident that, notwithstaading one pretty Sot 
Volunteer speech from Mr. Dunne, of Florida, there was a 
strong sympathy with the public school in the audience. 

young laymen, members of the delegations, and 
Tepresentatives of benevolent societies, were mostly men of 
Second generation, brought up in our public schools. 





What their views were may be gathered, I suspect, from 
the f. C. B. U. Journal, the official organ of the Irish 
Catholic Benevolent Union, whose 532d local society was 
organized in Philadelphia, September 20th, with 169 mem- 
bers. [ts issue of November 15th has two editorials on 
public and parochial schools, which are worth the copying 
as a comment on the paragraph quoted above. Under the 
title of ‘‘Woful Wailers” it says: 

“Our religious editors have worked off the regulation annual 
discourse about parochial schools. That’s what most of them 
are * hired ’ to do and * they have to do it.’ 

* You weuld think that Catholic parochial schools adapted to 
the needs of Catholic children existed in full bloom and that per- 
verse parents boldly stood in defiance of Church against sending 
their children to these schools, 

“Why, right here in Philadelphia, where there have been 
Catholic schools longer than anywhere in the country and for 
longer than a century, this is not true. Parishes are without 
schools for children over twelve years of age. Thousands of 
parents have nothing else to do but to send children to public 
schools or to work, if they are not able or willing to send to ‘Col- 
lege’ or‘ Academy.’ .. . 

“The best possible is being done by pastors and people. It is 
only the coufounded religious editors, who have no children and 
never had nor will, and if they had would not send them to paro- 
chial among‘ poor’ children, who are constantly abusing the 
people and holding them up as a perverse body.” 

Under the title ‘‘ Which are Weak—Knees or Schools ?”’ it 
says: 

*** Weak-kneed Catholics may send their children to the State 
schools,’ says an article going the rounds of the plate-supplied 
(Catholic] papers. 

* Now, right in Philadelphia and, no doubt, in other cities 
thousands of Catholic children are sent to the public schools 
simply because the parochials cannot instruct them. They 
must go to the ‘ Public’ after they reach certain grades, unless 
paid for at ‘College’ or‘ Academy.’ Those able to do that rare- 
ly send their children to the parochial schools, which are for 
the ‘poor ehildren.’ If these prattlers about schools had a few 
children they would practically know more about the system 
than they do. They have nochildren and are ignoramuses as 
to the difficulties parents have who have not the means. 

“Catholic children have not the same chance for knowledge 
others have. Numbers are every year sent to work whose par- 
ents will not send to public schools and are not able or are un- 
willing to send to ‘Colleges’ or ‘Academies,’ and there be 
taught things of no use to them.” 

Now this is from an trish Catholic paper, the organ 
of a society of fifty thousand young men, whose mem- 
bers were in the Congress and paraded by themselves 
in the procession: a paper which carries, as its crest, the 
Pope’s tiara over the cross, the harp and the shamrock, 
and whose motto is ‘‘ Immaculate Virgin, pray for us”’; 
a journal which further says that it does not want 
the help of priests in temperance societies who are not 
willing to be total abstainers themselves, and which com- 
plains bitterly of the lethargy of the clergy. I was told by 
one who had been in the dining-room of the Rennert House 
that the favorite dinner of the priests was steak or ham, 
with lager beer; and when getting my own luach at Wash- 
ington, I saw the bar occupied by three priests drinking a 
stronger liquor; and when my next neighbor, one of the 
Washington reception committee, a layman, learned that 
I was in attendance on the meetings, he invited me to come 
over to the headquarters and get a glass of wine. 

Weduesday we all went to the dedication of the new Uni- 
versity at Washington. One large, fine building is erected, 
for the theological department, and seven more are to fol- 
low. There is a faculty of eight or ten professors, able, 
well-selected men, American and foreign. There was an- 
other pontifical mass in the morning and a sermon by 
Bishop Gilmour, and in the afternoon an address by Bishop 
O’Farrell, perhaps not as ancient as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but certainly not belonging to the twentieth, and a 
sonorous, eloquent Latin oration by Professor Schriider, 
which discussed no theme but expressed the polite felicita- 
tions and compliments and salutations of the day in flow- 
ing Latin, pronounced as Germans do pronounce the con- 
sonants and vowels; but the company understood and ap- 
plauded. It was interesting to be, for once, in a company 
almost the whole of whom were supposed to be able to 
talk Latin. 

The oneimpression of the few daysis that the Catholic 
Church is adapting itself more and more to its century 
and to American liberty. The wonder to me wasthat I 
did not see the professors of Church History in our theo- 
logical seminaries there. I looked for Professors Schaff and 
Richey and Fisher and Smyth and Scott and Crooks but did 
not see any of them—probably their duties detained them. 
But this is a critical point in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, and is not Church history in 
the making quite as important as the history of the con- 
struction or destruction of a dead doctrine? 





REGULAR REPORT OF THE CONGRESS. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





THs Catholic Congress, also called the Lay Congress, 
met in Concordia Hall, Baltimore, on Monday of last week, 
after the ceremonies of Sunday in the Cathedral. On 
Monday morning there was mass in the Cathedral, and it 
was half-past eleven before the Congress was called to 
order by William J. Onahan, City Controller of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Committee of Organization. Archbishop 
Ireland offered a brief prayer, closing .with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Hail Mary in English. An affectionate 
message from the Pope, giving his blessing, was re- 
ceived with loud cheers. Ex-Gov. John L. Carroll, of 
Maryland, was made President. From Mr. Carroll’s ad- 
dress we quote: 

MR. CARROLL’S ADDRESS. 

“The meeting in this city of the first Congress of Catholic lay- 
men which has ever assembled in the United States cannot fail 
to be an event of the sincerest interest to all who have the wel- 
fare of the Catholic Church at heart. It was here that practi- 
cally in the United States the Church was founded. It was here 
that the organization took place through which Archbishop 
Carroll was invested with the purple. 


“This vast organization of which we are proud to enroll our- 
selves as members, is at once conspicuous for three great quali- 
ties, which appeal distinctly to the American public: 

“1. That its followers have ever been in perfect harmony with 
the spirit and principles of our Revoiution. 

“2, That the power of the Church can always be relied upon 
to maintain conservative authority and to condemn the theory 
and practice of those who would destroy the landmarks of so- 
ciety. 

“8. That she always stands with outstretched arms to aid 
the suffering masses, and is known throughout the Christian 
world by the glorious title of the ‘ friend of the people.’ ” 


Daniel Dougherty, ot New York, sometimes called the 
silver-tongned orator, was then called for, thonot one of 
the speakers onthe program. His address was wouderfully 
well delivered, and tho extravagant in its assertions, 
aroused great enthusiasm by the eloquence of its delivery. 
He said: 


DANIEL DOUGHERTY’S ADDRESS. 


“Tam profoundly touched by this the honor of my life. This 
Congress is anevent in the history of the Republic, an era in 
American progress, an advance in humanity, a move of earth 
toward Heaven. [Applause.] Called to your presence, there 
comes flashing through my brain and swelling in my bosom a 
single exultant thought I shall give utterance to and then re- 
sume my seat. 

“We Catholics, Roman Catholics [applause], American Ro- 
man Catholics [applause], proud, high-spirited and sensitive as 
any of our countrymen, have silently submitied to wrongs and 
injustices in manifold shapes and from time immemorial. Away 
back in colonial years Catholics suffered the direst cruelties. 
Talk of the slaves of the South in ante-war times—why, they 
were treated like high-bred guests when compared with Catho- 
lics in colonial days. It is the ‘damned spot’ that will ‘ not out.’ 
The only religious martyrs who ever stained our fair land with 
life blood were Roman Catholics. Spurned with suspicion, dis- 
franchised, persecuted for opinion’s sake, hunted as criminals 
and punished with death by infamous laws. We have from 
time to time been slandered, vilified and maligned in news- 
papers, pamphlets and books, in speech and sermon, sectarian 
assembly, political conventions, and even in the Congress of the 
United States. We have been proscribed at the ballot-box. The 
highest honors of the Republic are denied us by a prejudice“that 
has all the force of a constitutional enactment. In integrity, in- 
tellect and accomplishments the equal of our fellows, yet the 
instances are rare when Catholics are tendered exalted dis- 
tinctions. The exercises of our holy religion as a right are 
refused the suffering, the sick and unfortunate in many institu- 
tions of charity and to criminals in prisons and penitentiaries. 
Tho the rank and file of the army and navy are largely of our 
creed, the chaplains are fewer than the fingers of one hand. It 
is said that Catholic Indians have Protestant teachers. 
Churches have been burned, convents have been pillaged and 
libraries destroyed. Ay, political parties in the past have 
sought to deprive us of our political rights, and we are branded 
as tools of a foreign potentate and unworthy to enjoy the name 
of Americans. 

“The time has come, not of our seeking, but in the course of 
events, when we, the Roman Catholic laity of the United States,” 
can with propriety speak, can vindicate ourselves, not by harsh 
words, heated retorts nor defiant threats, but calmly yet firmly, 
charitably yet proudly conscious of the integrity of our motives 
and the impregnability of our position. 

** We assert we are pre-eminently Americans—that there would 
no America, that the continent would be to-day unknown. had it 
not been for Roman Catholics and the Roman Catholic Church. 
That that liberty which is the essence of all liberty—freedom o 
worship God—was first established in America by Roman Catho- 
lics and Roman Catholics alone. It was priests, ay, Jesuits, mis- 
sionaries, who first sought and explored our land, penetrated 
into the wilderness, tracked the streams and gave sainted names 
to localities, bays, lakes and rivers. The first worship here of 
the true God was the holy sacrifice of the mass. Catholic nations 
were the first to come to the rescue of our revolutionary fathers 
in the war against the greatest of Protestant powers. A Roman 
Catholic was among the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The name of Archbishop Carroll is forever linked with 
Benjamin Franklin in the mission to Canada. Catholics have 
given heroes to the Republic in every war and in every battle on 
field or flood Catholics have sealed their fidelity with their lives. 

** And now the Roman Catholic laity of the United States, for 
the first time in Conggess assembled, are here to proclaim to all 
the world that their country is tied to every fiber of their hearts, 
and no mortal power can shake their loving allegiance to its 
Constitution and its laws. 

“Why, truly the blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
Church. Marvelous as has been the growth of population, 
Catholics have outstripped all. From forty thousand they 
have become ten millions. From a despised people they are a 
mighty power. In every avenue of industry and intellect they 
are the peers of their fellow-men. Their schools and colleges, 
libraries, asylums and hospitals are scattered near and far. In 
every village steeple or tower tipped with the cross tells where 
Catholics pray. In every town splendid churches gather each 
morning thousands of worshipers. In every metropolis a ca- 
thedral lifts its massive walls high above surrounding piles or 
with its stately dome crowns the city’s brow. 

“Our grand old Church is the protector of learning. She it 
was who rescued the inestimable jewels of classic lore from the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, preciously preserved theni through 
the convulsions of a thousand years, and gave them to the 
printer's art to enrich the learning, elevate the style and adorn 
the literature of every language to the end of time. She is the 
pioneer of civilization. She was the founder of states, the 
framer of laws, the conservator of order, the champion of the 
people against the encroachments of tyrants. She it was that 
struck the chains from the white serfs of the Old World. She 
it is that beholds kneeling around her altars the black and the 
white, the rich and the poor, the savage of the forest, the roy- 
alty of the palace, the statesman of the cabinet, and the philos- 
opher of the scheol. She is the patron Of art and the theme of 
the poet. It is the Catholic Church that guards the home, sanc- 
tifies marriage, elevates woman and places the Blessed Mother 
nearest the Saviour. 

“It is the Catholic Church, while ever striving for the good of 
mortals here below, bends her sublime and Heaven-appointed 
mission to the one supreme aspiration of fitting her children for 
the regions of eternal bliss. 

“The shadow of an imposing event begins to move. The 
people of the United States, ay, of the hemisphere, are pre- 
paring to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America. Weespecially rejoice inthis resolve. That tremen- 
dous event, with reverence I may say the second creation, the 
finding of a new world and the vast results that have flowed to 
humanity, all can be traced directly to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Roman Catholic Church alone. Protestantism 





was unknown when America was discovered. Let the students, 
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the scholars, poets, historians, search the archives of Spain, the 
libraries of Europe, and the deeper the research the more the 
glory will adorn the brow of Catholicitv. It wasa pious Cath- 
olic who conceived the mighty thought. It was when footsore 
and downhearted at the porch of a monastery hope dawned on 
him. It wasa monk who first encouraged him. It wasacar- 
dinal who interceded with the sovereigns of Spain. It wasa 
Catholic king who fitted out the ships and a Catholic queen who 
offered her jewels as a pledge. It was a Catholic Columbus, 
with a Catholic crew, who sailed away out for months upon an 
unknown sea, where ship had never sailed before. It was to 
spread the Catholic faith that the sublime risk was run. It 
wasthe hymn to the Blessed Mother with which captain and 
crew closed the perils of the day and inspired with hope the 
morrow. It was the holy cross, the standard of Catholicity, 
that was borne from the ship to the shore, and planted on the 
new-found world. It was the holy sacrifice of the mass that was 
the first,and for over a hundred years the only Christian wor- 
ship on the continent which a Catholic named America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“Why. the broad seal of the Catholic Church is stamped for- 
ever on the four corners of the continent. Therefvre, let us in 
mind, heart and soul rejuvice at tbe triumphs of our country and 
glory in ourcreed. The one gives us constitutional freedom on 
earth, the other, if faithful to its teachings, insures an eternity 
in Heaven. [Applause and cheers.] 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’S REMARKS. 

‘In my own name and in the name of the clergy and laity of 
the diocese, and, I may venture te add, in the name of the citi- 
zens of Baltimore without regard to creed,I bid you a cordial 
welcome. 

“I may be permitted to state here that when some few months 
ago the question of holding the Congress on the 1l1th and 12th of 
November was proposed to me I did not encourage the project, 
as I thought the time was too short for so important an under- 
taking. For Isaw that the proceedings of the Congress would 
have to be dovetailed between the religious festivities of Balti- 
more and Washington, and when you sandwich a body between 
two other corpulent bodies it is so much the worse for the indi- 
vidual that issandwiched. It is difficult for him to breathe, still 
more difficult for him to use his speech. But I finally yielded to 
the arguments of Western friends, for whose jadgment I enter- 
taina high opinion. Our Western fellow-citizens are irrepressi- 
ble and invincible, especially when they are led by so fearless a 
leader asthe Archbishop of St. Paul. 

“Bat tho the time is short this Congress will not be held in 
vain. It will serve as an admirable school for enlightening and 
instructing the members and preparing them for holding a more 
elaborate convention at some future day. 

* In the second place, this Congress, by the mere fact of being 
called together, emphasizes and vindicates the important truth 
that it is the privilege as well as the duty of the laity to co-oper- 
ate withthe clergy in discussing those great economic, educa- 
tional and social questions which affect the interests and well- 
being of the Church, the country and society at large. I confess 
that the desire of my heart for along time has been to see the 
clergy and the laity drawn more closely together. They have, 
perhaps, in some respects, been much and too long apart. Forif 
the clergy are the divinely constituted channels for instructing 
the laity in faith and morals, the clergy, on their part, have 
much to learn from the wisdom and discretion, and experience 
and worldly sense of the laity. 

*“ Andin no country on the face of the earth should the clergy 
and laity be more united than in ours. The laity build our 
churches, they erect our schools, they voluntarily and gener- 
ously support our clergy. Their salary is not ceremoniously 
handed to him by government officials on a silver salver, but it 
comes from the warm bands and warm hearts of the people. 

* Again, gentlemen, this Congress will have another good re- 
sult; it will inspire you with courage and confidence from a con- 
sciousness of your strength. In union there is strength in the 
physical world, in the moral world and in the social world. By 
your organized union you become a great moral power, a power 
not unto destruction but unto edification; not like Samson to 
pull down the constitutional temple, but to build it up and sus- 
tain it. 

**Members of the Catholic Congress, you have met for the 
most part as strangers, you will part as friends. Many a tie of 
friendship and fellowship will be formed in this convention 
which will never be broken, but which will be strengthened 
with your years. 

* Once more I bid you a hearty welcome and I pray God; the 
source of all light, that your deliberations may be marked by the 
freedom and independence which becometh $atriots; that they 
be marked by the wisdom and discretion that becometh enlight- 
ened citizens, and above all the charity which becumeth Chris- 
tians, sons of the same Father, brothers of the same Christ, 
members of the same family, having one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all who is above all, and through 
all, and in al).” 


Then followed the regular papers. Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea read a paper on “Catholic Congresses’’ showing 
what had been the advantage of such bcdies meeting in 
Germany and Belgium, and that hitherto in this country 
only Catholic meetings had been held representing nation- 
alities or societies. Then the Hon. H. F. Brownson, LL.D., 
of Detroit, read a paper on “ Lay Action in the Church.” 
After felicitating Catholics that they did not need to ask 
permission of the Government for their meeting he showed 
that in early times the laity had a larger part in Church 
matters, even having a voice in the election of bishops and 
being allowed to preach. He continued: 


“If we follow the advice of our Holy Father, it is well for us 
to adopt all that is good in modern civilization and not try to 
return to the old conditions. The only men whose utterances 
ean be checked are loyal and obedient sons of the Church, who 
are not likely to fallintoerror. Free minds and tongues were 
necessary for the glory of God. It is better that men should 
fall into involuntary error than to stagnate. All nations need 
to be reconverted. Our losses are enormous, and if we do not 
convert those among whom we live they will draw many from 
us. Not to advance is to recede. With the great mass faith is 
less of the rational than of the sentimental nature. Piety some 
would make a thing of sentiment. But God's ways are not 
men’s ways. Prayer is to obtain divine aid in our work, and 
not to relieve us of necessity for action. Wherever in the Old 
World the laity have tried to aid the Church they have been 
embarrassed by the union of Church and State. Here there is 
need for the laity to have their partin Church action. We 
should take much of the burden of the clergy upon ourselves. 
The presentation of doctrine made by a layman will frequently 
have more effect than that offered by a priest. If Catholics 
separate religion and politics how can they expect purity in 
elections? [f Catholics would unite in the cause of temperance 
they coald abolish all the bar-rooms in the country, and thus do 
much to purify politics.” 





Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, read a paper on 
‘The Independence of the Papacy.’”’ After stating what 
the Italian ‘‘ Law of Guaranties’’ is he said: 


“If [am asked to point out how the independence of the Holy 
See can be adjusted to the changed conditions of Europe, and 
especially of Italy, or what form or extent of administrative au- 
thority it must exercise tosecure that independence, or by what 
practical measures the desired end can be obtained, 1 decline 
the task. 

* Only those who cannot, or will not look at all aspects of the 
existing situation can be confident in their ability to deal with 
it, and I believe that no one can contemplate the past of the pa- 
pacy without feeling that it savors of presumption to forecast 
its future. In these great questions God’s ways are not as our 
ways; we may not live to see them answered, but we know that 
in his good season the answer will of acertainty come. Never- 
theless, we are not to be passive spectators; in this great drama 
we have our humble part. Crude projects, petulant complaints, 
sweeping and uncharitable denunciations, may embarrass the 
Holy Father; they cannot strengthen his hands; but we owe him 
in his trials a heartfelt expression of our loyal sympathy. 
Catholics do less than their duty if they fail to say. and to say 
so loudly and plainly that no one can even pretend to mistake 
their meaning—that the Holy See has been and is greatly 
wronged; that against this wrong they temperately but firmly 
protest, and will protest so long as it remains unprighted; that 
while the freedom of the Holy See is in jeopardy the Churchis 
not at peace, and thatthe Sovereign Pontiff in vindicating this 
freedom, not as a privilege to be given or withheld by any 
earthly power, but as an inalienable right embraced in his di- 
vine commission has, and will ever have, the unwavering sup- 
port of all his spiritual children. And for the Catholics of 
America Isay this now and here.” 


On Monday afternoon there was a reception to the prel- 
ates, and Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, replied with 
reminiscences of Baltimore Catholicism. 





TUESDAY’S SESSION. 


Of the papers read on Tuesday one of the most interest- 
ing was by the Hon. Honore Mercier, Premier of Quebec. 
He said: 


PREMIER MERCIER’S ADDRESS. 


* Your Declaration of Independence was a revelation to man- 
kind. Carroll was the intimate of Franklin and the counselor 
of American patriots, and to him all denominations owe much; 
for on the legislation of the country is stamped his liberality. 
The protest of Congress against the Quebec Act, giving liberty of 
conscience to Roman Catholics, was a mistake; but it was nobly 
redeemed when the Constitution guaranteed liberty of Consciencc. 
Viewing Carroll’s life, any one will see the propriety of marking 
this centennial by tae dedication in Washington, the capital 
city of the freest nation on earth, a university where the funda- 
mental truth is, that loyalty to God means loyalty to country. 
We believe in justice, pure and undefiled. Thus, when Protest- 
ants of the minority in Lower Canada demanded the right, nat- 
urally, to educate their children in their own schools and to col- 
lect their own taxes, the French-Canadians and Roman Catho- 
lics willingly granted them their demands. [Applause.] Thus, 
for justice’s sake, we gave back to the Church of Rome, through 
the Order of the Jesuits, the property of which they had been de- 
spoiled by the same George III who would have despoiled your 
fathers of their rights. Finding we had no claim before Gcd, we 
found that we would not rely upon any claim before man. We 
in Canada are proud of our colleges and universities.” 


Other addresses followed from Peter L. Foy, of St. 
Louis, on ‘‘ The New Social Order’; from the Hon. E. L. 
Dunne, of Florida, on “Schools and the State’; from 
George D. Wolff, D.D., Editor ef The Catholic Standard, 
of Philadelphia, on ‘‘The Catholic Press,’ favoring daily 
Catholic papers, and a Catholic, Mr. W. L. Kelly, of St. 
Paul, spoke on “ Education and Religion.” He said: 


“No one but a madman would advocate the overthrow of the 
public school system. which has but one defect. While the 
Protestant body is divided upon dogma, the denominations are 
not so separated that they cannet unite upon this question of 
education. This American people will eventually devise a 
means of having religion taught in the schools without in- 
fringing upon Protestant or Catholic, Hebrew or infidel. I 
leave the solution of this question to my separated brethren, as 
they are most interested in it, as we have solved it for our chil- 
dren by building them separate schools. Is not the spread of 
infidelity due to the talk of positive religious training in the 
public schools? The Church's educational system was begun in 
poverty, and in spite of sneers it has grown with the country. 
And the Catholic citizens have been doing double duty. While 
paying taxes for the support of the public schools, they have, 
out of their poverty, buiit up their own parochial schools. | 
estimate that 750,000 are in daily attendance upon Catholic 
schools. In the public schools 7,500,000 children are pupils. Our 
work is magnificent compared with others.” 


Mr. H. J. Spannhorst, of St. Louis, spoke on ‘* The. Or- 
ganized Societies’; Mr. C. B. Pallen, of St. Louis, on 
‘*Catholic Literature’; Mr. John H. Campbell on ‘‘ Tem- 
perance.’”’ Time would not allow the reading of several 
other papers. A committee was appoiuted looking toward 
future meetings. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The Platform, or Declaration of Principles, was read by 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, of the Supreme Court of New 
York. He prefaced it by an apology in view of the short 
time which the Committee had had to prepare it. Itis as 
follows: 


“The meeting of the first Congress of Catholic laymen in the 
United States to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the American hierarchy is an event of the greatest 
importance to our Church and country. It would seem emi- 
nently proper that we, the laymen of the Church, should meet 
and renew our allegiance to the doctrines we profess, that we 
should show to our fellow-countrymen the true relations that 
exist between the Church that we obey and love and the Govern- 
ment of our choice; that we should proclaim that unity of sen- 
timent upon all subjects presented to us, which has ever been 
the source of Catholic strength, and that in a spirit of perfect 
charity toward every denomination we should freely exchange 
our views in relation to all matters which affect us as members 
of the Catholic Church. 

‘In the first place, then, we rejoice at the marvelous develop- 
ment of our country, and regard witb just pride the part taken 
by Catholics in such development. In the words of the pastoral 
issued by the archbishops and bishops of the United States as- 
sembled inthe Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, ‘We claim 


tobe acquainted both with the laws, institutions and spirit of . 








————_ 
the Catholic Church, and with the laws, institutions ana 
of our country, and we emphatically declare that there ig no 
antagonism between them.° 

“We repudiate with equal earnestness the assertion that we 
need to lay aside any of our devotedness to our Church to be 
true Americans; the insinuation that we need to abate any of 
our love for our country’s principles and institutions to be faith. 
ful Catholics. 

“We believe that our country’s heroes were the instruments 
of the God of Nations in establishing this home of freedom, To 
both the Almighty and to his instruments in the work we look 
with grateful reverence, and to maintain the inheritance of 
freedom which they have left us, should it ever—which Goq for- 
bid—be imperiled, our Catholic citizens will be found to 
forward as one man, ready to pledge anew their lives, their tor. 
tunes and their sacred honor. 

“We cannot, however, shut our eyes tothe many dangers that 
threaten the destruction of that social fabric upon which depend 
our peace, our liberty and our freeinstitutions. 

“ Althovuur wealth has increased and prosperity abounds, our 
cities have multiplied and our States increased, we find under 
the shadow of this system incipient pauperism,discontented men 
women and children without the benefits of education, without 
the advantages of religion, deprived of any share in that abun- 
dance or participation in the blessings which through our free 
institutions God Almighty has designed for the people of oyr 
land. 

* Remembering the distinction between pagan and Christian 
civilization as to the heed to be paid to the right of the indivig. 
ual, we favor those means, measures and systems by which these 
are to be secured. 

“We recognize next in importance to religion itself education 
as one of the chief factorsin forming the character of the indi. 
vidual, tbe virtue of the citizen and promoting the advance of a 
true civilization. Therefore we are committed to a sound popular 
education which demands not only physical and intellectual, 
but also the moral and religious training of our youth. 

“As in the State schools no provision is made for teaching 
religion we must continue to support our own schools, Colleges 
and universities already established, and multiply and perfect 
others so that the benefits of a Christian education may be 
brougbt within the reach of every Catholic child within these 
United States. 

“We also recognize among the three great educational agen- 
cies, besides the Church and school, the Christian home, ‘The 
root of the commonwealth is in the homes of the people,’ 
Whatever imperils its permanency, security and peace is a blow 
aimed not o1.ly at individual rights, but is an attempt to subvert 
civil society and Christian civilization. 

“Therefore we denounce the existence and development of 
Mormonism and the tendency to multiply causes of divorce a 
vinculo, as plague spots on our civilization, a discredit to our 
Government, the degradation of the female sex and a standing 
menace to the sanctity of the marriage bond. 

“We likewise hold that it is not sufficient for individual Catk- 
olics to shun bad or dangerous societies; but they ought to take 
part in good and useful ones. The importance of Catholic socie- 
ties, the necessity cf union and concert of action to accomplish 
aught are manifest. 

** These societies should be organized on a religious, and not on 
a race or national, basis. We must always remember that the 
Catholic Church knows no North or South, no East or West, no 
race, nocolor. National societies, as such, have no place in the 
Church in this country; but like this Congress itself, they should 
be Catholic and American. We commend the plan and form of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society as a typical Catholic society. It 
is impossible to enumerate all the societies whose labors have 
done so much in the past to succor the poor and alleviate human 
misery; and it must therefore be left to individual action to se- 
lect the field in which each shall aid in religious and charitable 
work. 

“As our young men, however, are the hope of the future, we 
especially commend them to the support and encouragement of 
Catholics. As these were commended in a special manner by 
the Plenary Council, we recommend the establishment of these 
societies throughout the land and urge upon the la‘ty the impor- 
tance of supporting them by every means within their power. 
We recommend the extension of societies designed to assist the 
widow and children of deceased members, societies for the relief 
of the poor and distressed, not forgetting measures tending to 
improve the condition of inmates of our penal institutions. 

* Another danger which menaces our Republic is the consiant 
conflict between capital and labor. We therefore at all times 
must view with feelings of regret and alarm any antagonism ex- 
isting between them, because thereby society itself is imperiled. 

‘With the Church we condemn nihilism, socialism and com- 
munism, and we equally condemn the heartless greed of capital. 
The remedy must be sought in the mediation of the Church 
through her action on the individual conscience and thereby on 
society, teaching each its respective duties as well as rights; and 
insuch civil enactments as have been rendered necessary by 
these altered conditions. As stated by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons: ‘Labor has its sacred rights as well as its dignity. 
Paramount among the rights of the laboring classes is their 
privilege to organize or to form themselves into societies for their 
mutual protection and benefit. In honoring and upholding labor 
the nation is strengthening its own hands as well as paying @ 
tribute to worth, for a contented and happy working class are 
the best safeguard of the Republic.’ 

‘We disapprove of the employment of very young minors, 
whether male or female, in factories, as tending to dwarf and re- 
tard the true development of the wage-earners of the future. 

** We pledge ourselves to co-operate with the clergy in discuss- 
ing and in solving those great economic, educational and social 
questions which affect the interests and well-being of the 
Church, the country and society at large. 

“We respectfully protest against any change in the policy of 
the Government in the matter of the education of the Indians 
by which they will be deprived of Christian teaching. 

“That the amelioration and promotion of the physical and 
moral culture of the Negro race is a subject of the utmost con- 
cern, and we pledge ourselves to assist our clergy in all ways 
tending to effect any improvement in their condition. 

“We are in favor of Catholics taking greater part than they 
have hitherto taken in general philanthropic and reformatory 
movements. The obligation to help the needy and to instruct 
the ignorant is not limited to the needy and ignorant of our 
own communion; but we are concerned, both as Catholics and 
as Americans, in the reformation of all the criminals and the 
support of all the poor in the country. By mingling more in 
such works of national virtue as our non-Catholic citizens are 
engag@l in. and taking our proper share in the management of 
prisons and hospitals, we might exert a Catholic influence out- 
side of our own body, make ourselves better known, and infuse 
into those good works something of supernatural charity at the 
same time that we are solacing the unfortunate and reforming 
the erring; and we should be able to insist on Catholic inmates 
being freely ministered to by their own clergy. We must assert 
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and secure the right of conscience of Catholics in all institu- On Tuesday evening the Congress discussed ‘Natural | admiration and trust of many whowere at first inclined t 
tions under public control. and Artificial Monopolies.”’ Prof. E. B. Andrews, the new 


“There are many other Christian issues in which Catholics 
gould come together with non-Catholics and shape civil legis- 
jation for the public weal. In spite of rebuff and injustice and 
‘overlooking zealotry, we should seek alliance with non-Catho- 
lies for proper Sunday observance. Without going over to the 
Judaic Sabbath we can bring the masses over to the moderation 
of the Christian Sunday. 4 

“Jo effect this we must set our faces sternly against the sale 
of intoxicating Leverages on Sunday. The corrupting influence 
of saloons in politics, the crime and pauperism resulting from 
excessive drinking, require legislative restriction, which we can 
aid in procuring by joining our influence with thet of the other 
enemies of intemperance. 

“Let us resolve that drunkenness shall be made odious, and 
give practical encouragement and sapport to Catholic temper- 
ance societies. 

* We favor the passage and enforcement of laws rigidly clos- 
ing saloons on Sunday and forbidding the sale of liquors to 
minors and intoxicated persons. 

“Efforts should be made to promote Catholic reading. It is 
our duty to support liberally good Catholic journals and books 
ard acquaint ourselves with Catholic doctrine and opinion on 
the important questions constantly coming to the front and de- 
manding right answers and just, practical solutions. There 
are comparatively few Catholics whocannot afford the cost of 
a Catholic journal, or who do not spend more for a story paper 
or novel than the price of one. 

“We not only recom meni Catholics to subscribe more gener- 
ally for Catholic periodicals, quarterly, monthly or weekly, 
put look with eagerness for the establishment of daily Catholic 
newsp2pers in our large cities, and a Catholic associated press 
agency. Ifour Catkolic literature is not equal tothe standard 
by which we measure it this is due, at least in part, to the slight 
encouragement now given to Catholic writers of the be tter type. 
If the best Catholic books were extensively purchased and 
read more would be written which we should be proud of. We 
recommend, therefore, the work of Catholic circulating libra- 
ries and reading circles, and also efforts to have the best Catho- 
lic books and periodicals introduced into the public libraries. 
But wedo notcall ali books Catholic that are written by Catho- 
lics, nor a journal which is Catholic on one page and infidel or 
immoral on another. 

” As fast as practivable we hope for the introduction of proper 
church music in all our churches where other music is now 
heard. The music should help devotion at the divine service 
and not be such as tends to divert the mind from heavenly 
thoughts. Efforts should be made to have the congregation 
join in the singing—a Catholic custom formerly, but practiced 
in only a few churches nowadays. 

“We cannot conclude without recording our solemn convic- 
tion that the absolute freedom of the Holy See is equally indis- 
pensable to the peace of the Charch and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

“We demand, in the name of humanitv and justice, that this 
freedom be scrupulously respected by all secular governments. 


.We protest against the assumption by any such government of 


aright to affect the interests or control the action of our Holy 
Father by any form of legislation or other public act to which 
his full approbration has not been previously given, and we 
pledge to Leo XIII, the worthy pontiff to whose hands Almighty 
God has committed the helm of Peter’s bark amid the tempests 
of this stormy age, the loyai sympathy and unstinted aid of all 
his spiritual children in vindicating that perfect liberty which 
he justly claims as his sacred and inalienable righ t.”’ 





WEDNESDAY’S SERVICES. 

THE DEDICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON. 

Wednesday was given to the services at Washington. 
The day was very rainy, and the newly graded ground and 
road were very muddy. But the large building was crowded 
with guests, and admission to the services in the chapel was 
by ticket. When the ceremony of blessing the building 
began the seminarians of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, formed in 
a group in the main hall and, before Cardinal Gibbons and 
his attendants, started in procession up and down the cor- 
ridor singing the ‘‘ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” When they 
returned, the Cardinal, with Bi-hop Keane and Abbé Ho- 
gan, who attended him, stood on the landing of the chapel, 
surrounded by acolytes with burning candles, while he 
blessed the chapel. The students chanted the Litany of 





the Saints, the responses coming from the prelates and 


priests. The pontifical mass was celebrated by Archbishop 
Satolli, the papal delegate. Bishop Gilmour followed with 
a sermon on the necessity for advanced education, and 
deprecated the idea that this university should stand in the 
way of institutionselsewhere. Then followed a banquet, and 
in the afternoon a meeting ina lecture-room with an ad- 
dress by Bishop O’Farrell, and a Latin oration of welcome 
by one of the faculty, Professor Schrider, lately of the Uni- 
versity of Cologne. Among tbe guests present for a longer 
or shorter time were President Harrison, Vice-President 
and Mrs. Morton, Senator Sherman and General Rosecrans, 





THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV, WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 





Tue Eighth Annual Session of the Baptist Congress met 
at Toronto during the past week. The Congress exists 
merely for the discussion of current questions. No motion 
of any kind is entertained at the public meetings. Forthe 
last two years the Congress has been a missionary body. 
Last year it went to Richmond, Va., to stir up the South; 
this year it crossed the line to confer the blessings of free 
Speech on her Majesty’s subjects. 

The first subject discussed was, “Organizations for 
Christian Work other than the Church.” The appointed 
Speakers, Dr. L. A. Crandall of Cleveland, O., and the Rev. 
A. Blackburn of Lowell, Mass., took opposing ground. 
The organizations under discussion were really the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Inthe debate which followed and in which the 
Speakers were strictly limited to ten minutes, the mooted 
question was, whether the Church is an organization fixed 
‘nits forms by God himself and intended to contain in it- 
Self all religious work, or a flexible body which can assume 
& Protean diversity of forms and yet be the Church of God. 


fcourse, with Baptists ‘‘ the Church” means the local 
hurch. 


President of Brown, was to read the paper, but was unable 
to be present. The Hon. D. Mills, member of the Dominion 
Parliament, opened the debate. His position was that of 
the oldschool. By request of the Executive Committee the 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch and the Rev. Leighton 
Williams, two younger men, both of New York City, 
undertook to fill the time left unfilled by the absence of Dr. 
Andrews. They were both radicals of the new school of 
economists and stood for the repeal of legislation that 
creates artificial monopolies, and for the control of natural 
monopolies by the community. They found an unexpected 
supporter in Mr. D. E. Thomson, Vice-President of the 
Congress and the ablest commercial lawyer in Toronto, 
who asserted that the single tax on land values would be 
quite feasible and far more equitable than the present 
systems of taxation. 

The debate of Wednesday morning on the authority of 
the Christian consciousness -was the most interesting one 
from the theological point of view. Of fourteen speakers 
who took part only one refused to make concessions to the 
authority of Christian consciousness. It is true few of 
them directly faced the question, to what extent it finds 
truth or to which of the two shall belong the final 
judgment, when the Bible and consciousness come into real 
or apparent conflict. Still, the debate was very significant 
for the change which has come over the methods of 
theological thought. 

If this discussion had the greatest theological interest, 
the debate on the relation of Church and State which fol- 
lowed on that evening evidently had the greatest practical 
interest for the Toronto audience. A revision of the meth- 
ods of taxation is in progress in Canada, and there is a large 
party insisting that ministers and Church property shall 
no longer be exempt from taxation. The Baptists are sid- 
ing with this movement. They assert that if Church prop- 
erty is exempted from taxation, the rest of the community 
is to that extent taxed for its support, and that this violates 
liberty of conscience. The last convention of Canadian 
Baptists has shown the sincerity of these convictions by 
advising the churches to refuse exemption and to pay their 
taxes like any other society. It may easily be imagined 
that the debate turned immediately to this burning ques- 
tion and that there was a ringand a will toit. Prof, E. H. 
Johnson, of Crozer Seminary, and Dr. J. F. Elder, of New 
York, were the only oues who tried to provethat exemption 
from taxation issimply a return given by the State to the 
Church for the services of the Church to the State. They 
tried to stem the tide, but they were nearly buried under it. 

Tbe discussion of the “Sabbath Question” on Thursday 
also had a significance of its own. From the excellent 
opening addresses by the Rev. J. W. A. Stewart, of Roches- 
ter, and the Rev. A. P. McDiarmid, of Ottawa, down to the 
very Jast speaker, not one based the obligation to observe 
the Lord’s Day on the Fourth Commandment. Only a few 
expressly stated that they considered themselves no longer 
under this law, but all preferred to state the utilitarian 
reasons, either physical or spiritual. The words of Christ, 
‘The Sabbath was made for man,’’ seem to bave supplanted 
the fourth commandment as the sanction of Sabbath ob- 
servance in the minds of those who took part. 

The last topic was the ‘‘ Disarmament of Nations.”’ Dr. 
Boardman, ot Philadelphia, whose name has long been 
connected with the movement for international peace, 
read the first paper. His argument was lofty. Indeed, it 
was so high that some time will probably bave to pass be- 
fore it will be brought down to earth and incarnated here. 
It was the unanswerable argument that the nations have 
no business to war against one another, because they are 
members of one body—mankind. Mr. J. E. Wells, editor 
of the Canadian Baptist, who read the next paper, com- 
bined the devotion to the ideal with deference to the 
actual, He confessed on the one hand that after reading 
the picture of universal peace in ‘‘ Looking Backward,” he 
had been haunted for days by the question, ‘‘ Why not?’ 
On the other hand he acknowledged that arbitration had 
so far made little headway; that, in fact, it has been dis- 
credited in England and America by the two cases in 
which it has been applied, the Alabama affair and the 
Halifax treaty. Professor Schurman, of Cornell, took up 
the same train of thought in a very thoughtful and supple 
speech. The area of peace, he said, used to be measured 
by the boundaries of a clan; it is now measured by 
the confines of great nations. War used to be the rule be- 
tween tribe and tribe; it is now the abnormal condition. 
It is for us gradually to extend the area of peace, to lessen 
the frequency of war, and to mitigate its evils when it 
occurs. He called attention to the fact that sea warfare is 
still in a state of barbarism out of which land warfare has 
passed. On land the life and property of non-combatants 
in belligerent nations is, in principle at least, treated like 
that of neutrals. On the seathe merchant-men of the bel- 
ligerent parties are treated like their men of war. Thirty 
years ago the United States proposed that merchant-men 
be treated like neutrals. The proposal was rejected by 
England and France. Protessor Schurman, himself a 
Canadian, proposed that Canada exert itself to have this 
principle adopted as international law, lest some day Can- 
ada’s commerce be ruined because England has begun a 
war on the other side of the globe. 

The discussion was cut short at this point to allow an in- 
terchange of kind words and generous sentiments between 
the representatives of Toronto and of the Baptist Congress. 
This interchanve was continued in the evening, when the 
combatants of the preceding sessions united their forces 
against salmon and salad. A number of really capital 
speeches were made. Visitors from this side were espe- 
cially interested in hearing Goldwin Smith, who congratu- 
lated the Baptists on the stand taken about the exemption 
of church property, and expressed the hope that his own 
Church of England would soon be freed from her entang- 
ling alliance with the State. 

The attendance of the Congress this year was an advance 





eye this untrammeled talk askance. 





THE METHODIST GENERAL MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








THIs Committee has been in the habit of holding its 
meetings always in New York; but this year an experiment 
is being tried and the sessio n which cails together repre- 
sentatives from all parts.of the land is heldin a city mid- 
way between the coasts. In the Independence Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Kansas City, Mo., on No- 
vember 13th, at 10 A.M. the Committee assembled, Bishop 
Bowman presiding. At the last session a committee was 
appointed to make oui a new schedule for the transaction 
of business in the way of making appropriations. The old 
plan was not satisfactory. The new one aspresented by 
the Committee provides for ascertaining first of all the 
total appropriation to be made for all purposes; then fixing 
upon the amount necessary for office expenses, publication 
etc.; and after deducting that from the total, the remain- 
der to be apportioned to Home and Foreign Missions re- 
spectively. 

The plan arranges for considering foreign missions first 
with reference to the amount of money required to keep 
up the work in its present condition, and after that to look 
into each field with the idea of using any surplus that 
there may be above the actual present necessities in en- 
larging the work, putting up new buildings, ete. This 
will insure that no field will be crippled in its work, be- 
cause some other field, first and eloquently represented, has 
obtained the money for some new scheme which may be 
excellent in itself, but which ought not to be carried out 
at the expense of established mission work. 

The report farther provides that the General Committee 
shall be divided into four sub-committees, which shall be 
composed as far as is possible of equal numbers of each of 
the four classes of which the General Committee is made 
up (the bishops, the officers of the Society, the district repre 

sentatives, and the representatives of the Board), and that 
these committees shall consider the needs respectively of 
(1) the non-Euglish speaking missions, (2) missions among 
Indians and in Northern and Northern Central States, (3 

Southern Work, (4) Western work: these reports to be sub- 
mitted to the General Committee for final action. 

This report was debated during the morning session and 
until nearly the close of the afternoon session, but was final- 
ly adopted with very little alteration. The most impor- 
tant change was made because there seemed to be a general 
feeling that one member of the Committee might be ina 
position fitly to represent more than one branch of the 
work and yet might be puton a committee where his 
special knowledge would not be utilized. This possibility 
led Bishop Foss to move that “liberty be granted to any 
member of the General Committee tp take part in the de- 
liberations of any of these sub-committees,” and this mo- 
tion was further reinforced by the order that “ no final re- 
port be made on any section until the bishop in charge of 
the district, the secretary who last visited the field, and the 
representative of the district shall have been notified that 
the subject is under discussion.” 

At the close of the afternoon session the Treasurer’s re- 
port was read. It showed the total receipts of the Society 
during the year to be $1,130,137.80, an increase of $129,556.- 
56 over last year. ; 

The evening meeting was ‘held in the Grand Avenue 
Church, and an immense audience gathered there to listen 
to an address by Bishop Fowler on mission work in Japan, 
Korea and China, interspersed with incidents of his travels 
to and sojourn in those lands. 

He depicted the work and the possibilities of Japan in 
the most glowing colors. He thinks the Japanese as a na- 
tion have a moral sense, a conscience; and are therefore 
better prepared for the reception of Christian teachings 
than most otber heathen nations. They stand now in the 
attitude of seekers after Western knowledge. They are 
dissatisfied with their own religion and look favorably 
upon the Christian religion; but the danger is that if our 
missionary societies are crippled for want of money and 
cannot enter the open doors and give them a Christian 
training, the more cultivated classes will drift off into ag- 
nosticism or atheism; for they are bright and alert, and 
must have something. 

He said the Congregationalists had been wiser than the 
Methodists in the manner of their work in Japan. They 
sent,a dozen years ago,a man who opened a school in 
Tokio. For years he kept quietly at his work, not making 
much fuss over it, and nobody heard much aboutit. But 
after a time the results began to show themselves. Hehad 
influenced many of the better classes of Japanese, had 
taught them and converted them, and now they are helping 
to bring in the otber class—the tramps. ‘‘ We went at the 
wrong end and began with the tramps. But it isn’t too 
Jate for us to correct our mistake. In Japan we ought to 
get at the higher classes first, and then these will do more 
than we could ever do unassisted to bring in the poor and 
ignorant.”’ 

He spoke at some length of the school at Tokio to which 
two buildings have been given by the Rev. Dr. Goucher of 
Baltimore, a member of the General Committee; of the 
native Daimio school, at Hirosaki, which had been given to 
the Missionary Society, buildings, endowment, ground, 
everything, on the sole condition that it would keep two 
teachers (missionaries) at the school. He told of the large 
number of conversions resulting in this and other parts of 
the work, and fully demonstrated in this and other ways 
what he called the “ ripeness’ of Japan. 

In Korea he alluded in flattering termsto the work of the 
Rev. Mr. Appenzeller, Dr. Scranton and his mother, and 
thought the outlook in the “Hermit Nation,’’ tho ham- 
pered by annoying restrictions in many respects, was still 
encouraging. 





on previous years. Its free discussions are gaining the 





While talking of the work in China the Bishop said: “I 
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want to remark in passing that while 1 am pretty thor- 
oughly convinced at home here that Methodism is the 
grandest human agency for the conversion of souls, I am 
bound to say that over there it is very hard to distinguish 
between the Churches.”’ Referring to the work of the Uni- 
versity at Fuh-chau, which was the gift of a mandarin, Mr. 
Ahbok, to the Missionary Society, and is called the Anglo- 
Chinese College, he said that graduates from that institu- 
tien had been offered one hundred dollars a month to work 
in some of the tea hongs, and had declined that tempting 
offer in order to accept the work of a preacner at three 
dollars a month. ; 

In all parts of China he seems to have found the work in 
excellent condition, and makes every one who hears him 
talk see a very wide open door as yet scarcely used at all in 
the way of furnishing schools of science under Christian 
management, for the instruction of the higher classes of 
Chinese students. The Chinese nation is a literary nation. 
All preferment in the kingdom rests upon literary merit, 
decided by a most laborious, complex and tedious system 
of competitive examinations. This is the only road toa 
high position in the empire, and when that fact is consid- 
ered in connection with the fact that a knowledge of even 
a little Western science will increase a man’s chances five 
fold, it is easy to see the immense hold that we would have 
upon the best class of Chinese students if we could open 
schools for them, and the schools need not be of an ex- 
traordinarily high grade either. 

Bishop Fowler spoke over an hour and a half, but the au- 
dience showed no signs of weariness at the close, and gave 
throughout the address the closest attention, as well as 
frequent applause. 


‘THURSDAY MORNING. 


In the mornirg the first question of importance which 
came before the Missionary Committee was how much 
money should be appropriated for the year to carry- 
ing on the mission work. The bone of contention in 
this case was the debt of the Society, some of the 
members thinking it would be wise so to cut down the 
appropriations as to remove or nearly remove the debt 
this year by applying the unappropriated money for that 
purpose. Others favored carrying the debt and keep- 
ing up the appropriations. ‘The general sentiment seemed 
to be that the total appropriation ought not to exceed $1,- 
200,000, and at the close of the discussion the amount to be 
appropriated, exclusive of the debt, was fixed at $1,126,000, 
which is the amount that was appropriated last year. At 
this point Bishop Fowler suggested that the Committee, 
having fixed upon the same amount, agree now to divide it 
in the same way that it was divided last year, call their 
work done and go home; but this suggestion wasnot acted 
upon. After setting aside the amounts for office expenses, 
contingeut fund, incidental fund, etc., the amount remain- 
ing for Home and Foreign Missions was found to be 
$1,026,309. 

Now the question drose which comes up at this meeting 
always with the persistency of Banquo’s ghost at the feast, 
as to what proportion of the amount to be given should go 
to home, and what to foreign work. The subject was de- 
bated with perhaps more than usual ability and energy. 
Bishops Hurst aud Fowler and Secretary Peck spoke with 
marked effect in favor of the foreign work, tho all recog- 
nized the immense importance and need of tne home field. 
The Rev. Drs. Saxe and Forbes upheld the home work. 
Dr. Goucher made a most comprehensive and interesting 
speech under three heads; ‘‘ Sympathy, Productiveness, 
Need.” He thought that the first two were neither of 
them good standpoints from which to judge of mission 
work. Sympathy we must and do have for the trials of 
our laborers in any field; but he considered the depressing 
effects of superstition and the other attributes of pagan- 
ism to be more soul wearing and discouraging than any of 
the trials of frontier workers in a Christian land, and 
therefore, even if judged froma purely sympathetic point 
of view, the foreign worker should have the preference, 
In speaking of productiveness he said that one should not 
attempt to judge of profits while puttingin the plant. A 
great company whose business it isto make rails, a few 
years ago could have said when the first rail was turned 
out: ** It cost us $5,000 to make that rail.’”’ Now that same 
company can turn out a ton of steel rails for #27 and make 
a profit on them. Soin our mission work; in one field in 
1873, taking the proportion of converts to expenditures, 
each convert represented #18,000. In 1882 $4,000. Inthe 
present year of grace each convert represents $400, and if 
this goes on at the same ratio in another decade the cost 
will be reduced to $4. We don’t want to estimate our mis- 
sion work in the line of productiveness until the plant has 
been established, and in many of our missions we are only 
in that stage of the work now. 

But these two ought not to enterinto the question except 
relatively. He closed his speech by a coacise talk on his 
last point, tae need of the two branches of the work, and 
strongly urged that the needs of the foreign work were the 
most pressing. 

Dr. Buckley gained the floor, announced himself as a 
balance-wheel to maintain the equilibrium of the body and 
spoke in favor of a middle course. Dr. Bovard spoke in 
favor of last year’s appropriation, the previous question 
was moved, and the result was the adoption of the same 
proportion as was used last year, giving 3566,139 to the 
foreign work and reserving $460,170 for the home field. 

This having been disposed of, an invitation was read from 
the Commercial Clubof Kansas City, inviting the members 
of the Committee to meet them socially in their rooms on 
Friday evening. It was accepted with the proviso that it 
would not be possible, owing to the Home Missionary 
platform meeting Friday evening, for the members to reach 
the club rooms before ten o’clock. 

As Bishop Taylor, Missionary Bishopof Africa, could not 
be present, a report of his work in that field prepared by 
him was read to the Committee by the Secretary, the time 
of the session being extended forty minutes to listen to it. 





The attention given to it was profound, and the ipterestit 
aroused intense. 

In the evening, long before the hour appointed for the 
meeting, the church on Grand Avenue was packed with an 
expectantaudience. General Clinton B. Fisk presided,.and 
at eight o’clock introduced the speaker of the evening, the 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate, who, having recently madea six months’ 
tour abroad, was to speak on Missions, and chose as his 
particular theme, when he arose to speak, ‘‘ The Cause of 
Missions from the Point of an Unofficial Traveler.” The 
address was scholarly, deep, at points in the first part al- 
most heavy and beyond the comprehension of an ordinary 
audience; but was listened to throughout with the greatest 
possible attention and evident pleasure. It opened witha 
historical survey of the Christian religion, touching upon 
the various reformations and their effects. From this the 
speaker passed to a consideration of the work in Sweden 
and Norway, Italy, Spain and Egypt, dwelt on the condi- 
tion of the Russo-Greek Church in Russia where no Evan- 
gelical missions are permitted, and depicted in gloomy 
shades the state of the Latin Church in Italy. Mohamme- 
danism he had studied in Russia, in Algeria, Morocco and 
Egypt, and professed for it a great respect, tho not regard- 
ing it as worthy of any consideration, of course, as a sub- 
stitute for Christianity. 

He closed in an eloquent peroration of which the essence 
was the world is growing better, and will not soon be de- 
stroyed, but will keep on growing better because God “ is 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


This session of the General Missionary Committee was 
perhaps less satisfactory in the amountof work done than 
any of its predecessors, and yet something was accom- 
plished. When the subject of African missions was brought 
up again, Richard Grant rode his hobby of self-supporting 
missions for atime; but the general opinion of the Commit- 
tee evidently was that self-supporting missions are nota 
success in any true sense of the word. The idea is that 
while a man is strugglingto keep soul and body together, 
he cannot devote himself to preaching the Gospel and 
teaching the heathen about him with anything likethe ef- 
fectiveness that a man can who is supported, and hasn’t 
the question of bread and butter to worry about. I[t was 
maintained, too, that so-called self-supporting missions are 
not self-supporting, but in reality draw large sums of 
money from the people which would naturally come into 
the treasury of the Missionary Society, but is diverted by a 
plea whieb, if ithad a foundation in absolute truth, would 
make their gifts unnecessary. 

Two thousand five hundred dollars was appropriated for 
the work in Africa, to be at the disposal of Bishop Taylor. 
After this a discussion begau, relating to tne appropriation 
for South America, and self support was again brought up 
by a motion of Richard Grant’s to reduce the appropriation 
$10,000. The subject was handled in an able manner by 
Bishops Bowman and Merrill; and when Dr. Buckley,with 
his usual clearness, stated what had been the action of the 
superintendent of the mission in South America on a cer- 
tain occasion, the fate of Mr. Grant’s motion to cut the 
appropriation was practically sealed. It appeared from Dr. 
Buckley’s remarks that Mr. Drees, the superintendent re- 
ferred to, had an opportunity to purchase, at a very low 
figure, a piece of property which he considered just the 
thing needed for the work. Asa decision had to be made 
at once and he could not communicate with the Board, he 
took the respousibility and purchased the land. When he 
notified the Board of his action they refused to authorize 
it and threw the purchase back ou him, compelling him to 
take itin hisown name. Under this necessity he took the 
land and after a time sold it at a profit of $26,000 in Ameri- 
ean gold. This money he turned over to the Missionary 
Society, and it was afterward used for the purchase of 
other property; and the surplus after buying the land has 
gone a good way toward erecting the necessary buildings 
upon it. This was the man whose work Mr. Grant pro- 
posed to cut down; and Dr. Buckley declared that he 
thought it would be the gravest breach of kindness and 
courtesy not to allow Mr. Drees the full amount asked for 
and give him a fair chance, especially as he has been upon 
the field but three years. The vote was taken and the full 
amount granted to South America. 

Germany came up next. The sub-committee asked for 
an advance of a thousand dollars over last year to maintain 
the work in its present condition. A discussion followed, 
during wich Bishop Hurst, who was in the chair, asked 
and obtained permission to address the Committee on this 
subject, and made a very strong appeal for the mission. 
Soon after this the meeting adjourned by expiration of 
time, so no action was taken. 

> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Sabbath Union will hold its first anni- 
versary in New York City, December 9th-11th, beginning 
in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, on Monday 
evening, December 9tn, and continuing in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


.... The Rey. Geo. Thos. Dowling, D.D., who resigned the 
pastorate of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, of Cleve- 
land, about a year ago, where he had been settled for 
eleven years, and passed out of the denomination on ac- 
count of its close communion, is uow pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church in Albany, N. Y., an historic 
Church which in ten years will celebrate its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. At arecent communion he gave 
the right hand of fellowship to new members representing 
six different denominations—Congregationalist, Disciple, 
Presbyteriap, Methodist, Baptist and Reformed, Between 
twenty and thirty new families have identified themselves 
with his church. In extending the invitation to the Com- 
munion Supper be employs precisely the same form the use 





—————= 
of which was the occasion of his severing his relation With 


his former charge: 


“All ye who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ang in 
truth and are seeking to perform his will, to whatever qj 
of his great Church you may belong, are heartily invitea to par. 


take with us this morning at the table of your Lord and ours,” 


....- Twenty-two churches, representing nine devomina- 
tions, are united in a wonderful work of grace in Yor' 
Penn., under the direction of Messrs. Munhall and Lowe 
Hundreds have turned to God, and the city is greatly 
moved. A spacious new-market house was rented and 
fitted up so as toseat 2,500 persons comfortably, and the 
meetings are held there. A choir of 200 voices leads the 
singing. The city has been canvassed from house to house 
systematically, the Word of God read in the homes where 
permission was granted, and a complete census taken of 
the condition of tne city,.religiously. Very often the place 
of meeting is found to be altogether too small, and over- 
flow meetings have to be held; sometimes meetings are helq 
for different classes in order to accommodate the throngs, 
On the day set apart for humiliation and prayer nearly alt 
the leading retail merchants closed their stores, and to. 
gether with their employés turned out to the meeting for 
business and professional men, at the noon hour, The 
work is still in progress. 


.... The Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston, Masz,, 
Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D., pastor, has responded to the urg- 
gent call of the missionaries of the American Board in 
Japan for more reinforcements. They will send home and 
support for one year, as evangelist in the national capital, 
Mr. Keizo Koyano, a graduate of Amherst College and 
Andover Theological Seminary. Having been fifteen years 
using English, instead of Japanese, Mr. Koyano needs 
some months environment among his countrymen to re. 
gain fully the public mastering of the vernacular. Un- 
usually well-equipped for gospel work among the students 
in Tokio, he will labor as an evangelist for one year, and 
then be installed as pastor of a native church. He leaves 
in December, and will be ordained by a council of the 
Congregational ehurches in Japan. Besides supporting a 
lady missionary under the American Board in Harpoot, 
Turkey, Suawmut Church liberally aided the Rev. J. E, 
Ise in his efforts to secure funds fora church in Tokio; 
near the university in which he has been successful. These 
efforts are in addition to their regular offering to the A. B, 
C. F. M. 


....-The following program has been prepared for the Na- 
tional Christian Conference to be held in Boston, Decem- 
ber 4th-6th, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance: 


Wednesday Morning December 4th.—Opening Address, by Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, New York; Welcome Address, by the Rev. A.J. 
Gordon, D.D., Bostor, Mass.; ‘** Progress of Christian Co-opera- 
tion since the Washington Conference,” by the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., General Secretary, Evangelical Alliance; “Co- 
operative Religious Work in New York State,” by R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Chairman New York State Committee of the Evargelical 
Alliance. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—“ The Needs of the City,” by Prof. R. 
T. Ely, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Josiah 
Strong, D.D., New York; ** The Needs of the Rural! Districts,” by 
the Rev. Henry Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; “‘The Mountain 
Whites of the South,” by the Rev. Frank ©. Jenkins, New Deca- 
tur, Ala.; General Discussion. 

Wednesday Evening.—* Needs of the Times and the Alliance 
Methods,” by J. M. Buckley, D.D., LL.D.. New York; Frank 
Russell, D.D., Field Secretary Evangelical Alliance, and Dr. 
J. L. Phillips, Secretary of the Philadelphia Alliance. 

Thursday Morning.—** Christian Co-operation in Awakening 
andj Directing the Moral Sentiment of the Community,” by 
Moses D. Hoge, D D., Richmond, Va; Archdeacon Alex. Mac- 
kay-Smith, D.D., New York, and Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Phila- 
delphia ;Genera] Discussion. 

Thursday Afternoon.—* Christian Co-operation in Relation to 
Moral Legislation,” a.“ Its Enactment,” By Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight, LL.D., New York, and Prof. C. J. Little, Syracuse, N. 
Y. b.‘*ItsEntorcement,”4 by Howard Crosby, DD., New York, 
and the Hon. Walter B. Hill Macon, Ga, 

Thursday Evening.—* The Need of Permeating our Developing 
Civilization with the Spirit of Christ,” by L. T. Chamberlain, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; ** Christianity and the State,” by David 
H. Greer, D.D., New York; “The Gospel and the People,” by 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Friday Morning.—“* Our Debt and Duty to the Immigrant 
Population,” by Prof. Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., Gettysburg, Penn; 
“French Canadians in the United States,” by the Rev. C.E.- 
Amaron, Springfield, Mass.; “Slavonic Populations in the 
United States,” by the Rev. H. A. Schauffler, Cleveland, 0. 

Friday Afternoon.—“ Arousing and Training the Activity of 
the Laity,” by Graham Taylor, D.D.,{Hartford, Conn, James L. 
Houghteling, Chicago, Ill.,and Pres, Francis L. Patton, D.D., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Friday Evening.—“ Need of an Enthusiasm for Humanity oD 
the Part of the Churches,” by Phillips Brooks, D.D., Boston; 
“* Need of Personal Contact between Christians and non-Chureb- 
Goers,”’ by C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York. 





Missions. 
CHURCH BUILDING IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


* BY H. 0. DWIGHT, 
BIBLE HOUSE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





SOME months ago a gentleman from one of our Easter 
cities and a friend of the work uf the American Board in 
Turkey, was on the point of leaving Constantinople after & 
brief stay when he fell in with one of the missionaries. To 
him he told how gratified he was at what he had seen of 
the missionary work in the city—the Bible House in Stam 
bail; the Home School for girls in Scutari, established by 
the Woman’s Board of Missions; Robert College, at Roumeli 
Hissar on the Bosphorus. But he expressed regret that 
the Mission had not thought best to attempt preaching 
well as educational work in the city. He would have had 
a more satisfactory story to tell to the Church to which he 
belonged could he have reported that the Word was 
preached as well as printed and taught in schools. 
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—— 
had formed of the missionary work in Constantino™ 
“ Why, my dear sir,’”’ said he, ‘what do you mean? 
We have fourteen different congregations to hear the 
Word preached every Sabbath, in different languages, in 
eight different quarters of the city.” 

It was the turn of the visitor to be astonished. He said 
that he had not been able to learn the whereabouts of any 
pission church, and he had concluded that none existed. 
By a little urgipg he was induced to delay his departure 
four days, ia order to spend one more Sabbath in the city 
and see for himself some of the congregations assembled 
onthat day. He afterward expressed great pleasure at 
having done so; fer what he saw rejoiced his heart and 
saved him from telling, as the result of his own observa- 
tion, an untruth as to the work in Constantinople, which 
was the result of lack of observation. 

But no blame is to be laid upon any traveler passing 
through Constantinople for failure to observe the preach- 
ing operations of the mission. There are no church build- 
ings in which the evangelical congregations may meet. 
Hence, when a traveler asks for a Protestant church con- 
nected with the American Mission, he is told by his ompis 
cient guide that there is no such thing, and there the mat- 
ter ends, unless he takes other means of ascertaining the 
facts. 

Lately another American traveler passing through the 
city asked the same missionary concerning the preaching 
services on the Sabbath. He was a man whose use of his 
means for the work of the Lord is not without visible wit- 
ness in the city of New York. When he was told the above 
little history in illustration of the harm that results from 
the lack of evangelical church edifices in such a great city 
he was interested. He listened attentively as he was told 
how the church in Pera has no place of worship, and has 
to move from pillar to post in its effort to meet on the Sab- 
bath, and how this Evangelical Armenian Church with the 
Evangelical Greek Church have united to raise money and 
build, after forty-six years of worshiping in tabernacles, a 
permanent church home, and how the enormous cost of 
land in that European section of the city places the con- 
struction of a church edifice quite out of the reach of these 
Christian brethren even when they unite their forces, and 
how they are undertaking to raise $11,000, and are eagerly 
watching for a favorable answer to their application to 
the American Board for its consent to seek the $15,500 ad- 
ditional which will be necessary for even a simple building 
such as they must content themselves with. He listened 
attentively also to the description of the rotten old dwell- 
ing house bought forty years ago for a chapel in Vianga, 
in old Stambil, and tothe account of the donation by the 
Board of some $12,000 toward the erection of a church 
building where this Vlanga congregation can meet on the 
Sabbath without the fear of being crushed under the ruins 
of their meeting-house. He heard also of the difficulties en 
countered in obtaining permission from the Government 
for the erection of the church in Stambil, the willingness 
of the people to give $3,000 out of their extreme poverty for 
this church building, the hope of obtaining another $3,000 
from the sale of the lot of the place now used as a chapel, 
and the further hope that the American Board would make 
another grant of $4,800 to enable them to put up the church 
as soon as the order is issued permitting its erection. He 
then went about to see for himself some of the Sabbath 
congregations in the city. 

The result of all this was that something happened. 
When Mr. Willis James was returning from his visit to 
the congregations, he asked the missionary who was with 
him, ‘‘How much did you say was still lacking to enable 
the people to build the church in Stambil ?”’ ‘ The esti- 
mate is 1,100 Turkish pounds, that is to say 1,000 pounds 
sterling.” ‘*‘ Well, said Mr. James, *‘I will give you that 
thousand pounds |”’ 

Dear friends at home, you cannot imagine the load that 
is lifted from the hearts of the Evangelical community and 
of the missionaries in Constantinople by this generous 
gift. At last there is to be one Protestant church in Con- 
stantinople! For there isa fair prospect of securing the 
permit of the Government to erect the building on the fine 
site purchased several years ago. There have been many 
tears of joy and many thanksgivings to God for this de- 
liverance. 

Now let all friends of the Gospel work in Turkey join in 
prayers that the means to build the other church, in Pera, 
on’the opposite side of the Goldeu Horn, may be provided, 
and that so the reproach that after fifty years of mission- 
ary labor in this city there is yet no church building, may 
be entirely taken away. 








The Sunda y-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER FIRST. 
THE TEMPLE DEDICATED.—I KINGs vm, 54-63. 
Notes,—‘ From kneeling on his knees.”—The first men- 
tion in the Bible of this particular attitude of prayer.—— 


“Blessed all the congregation of Israel with a ioud 
voice.”—The assembly was enormous; held as it was in the 


Seventh month when harvesting was about done, delega-. 


tons from the whole empire massed themselves in the cap- 
ital to witness the most impressive ceremony of Jewish his- 
tory, Every one was present who was able. At this su- 
Preme moment in the exercises Solomon took upon himself 
the office of high priest and religious leader and in that 
Capacity closed the exercises with this memorable bene- 
diction —“ Two and twe nty oren and a hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep.” This enormous peace offer- 
‘Ng Was not wasted upon the altars. The oxen and the 
sheep had heen inspected by the priestly sanitary com- 
Mission. They were without blemish and wholesome to eat, 
© peace offering became then a grand love festival, and 
People who came to worship were filled in body and 





+ Anstruction.—There is a growing tendency among many 


te depart from the inherited ard ecclesiastical custom of 
praying upon the knees. True, children are teught to say, 
‘“* Now I lay me” in that reverent attitude; but how many 
parents and adults are there who, arguing that as God 
searches the heart, no matter what the posture, they can 
pray as diligently and effectively standing as well as 
kneeling, lying as well as sitting? But can they? Devo- 
tion is more often effected or bindered by an appropriate 
attitude than otherwise. The kneeling posture of humility 
is the most natural to deep prayer. If one is too lazy to 
kneel the conclusion is that he is too lazy to pray. When 
the body assumes that lowly aad reverent position, the 
heart naturally follows. Let us kneel more regularly; then 
we shall be thrown into a state that not only will be more 
unintermittent but more precious. 

The promises of God and the blessings of rest and peace 
were fulfilled upon Israel at that time, because their first 
thought and ambition were the worship and glory of their 
God. There was a time when the American nation was 
proverbially the most religious, and thus the strongest 


people in the world. We fear that the times predict a rev- 
olution, and that God and money are changing place in the 
people’s minds. Our religion must control ovr politics. It 
is broad enough to do so, and still to guarantee the enlight- 
epment and peace the country demands, 

The dedication of this historicTemple comes to remind 
us with startling empbasis at the beginning of the last 
mouth of the year of the ceremonies we are apt to put off 
until the new year. Mapy have been keeping a double 
entry; one for the world, anotber for themselves. Many 
have rot dared to cast up the great account until the 3ist 
of December. The re-dedication of our lives is at hand. 
The season becomes a prclonged and sacred commupion 
service. Let one thought fill our minds and control our 
lives—that the Lord may incline our hearts unto him that 
we walk in oll bis ways. ‘Then we shall be all right. 

The moral power that the dedication of this magnificent 
temple exerted on all the neighboring peoples was tremen- 
dous, Solomon’s Temple became the Mecca not only of ali 
Jews, but of all heatben; and the Jews were famous not 
only as traders and arti-ans, but mainly because they were 
the only nation that worshiped one God. 

You say it is a pretty common thing to be achurch-mem- 
ber. Soitis. But it isa pretty uncommon thing to be the 
ideal church member that may not disappoint non-believ- 
ers. Profession and life are two different things, they say 
with ashrewd wink when the deacon drives toosharp a 
bargain. There is as much call and gallant opportunity to 
be missionaries of Christ in the midst of “churchy” towns 
and cities as in Korea. In fact, it is.a little harder here, 
and for the people to see God in your face is your awful 
privilege. 

The Bible very fr quently insists on perfection of heart. 
It is, therefore, a legitimate goal to work for. The point is 
that only God knows when that high aim is reached. The 
history of individuals down to our day shows that it has 
not yet been reached by any one but Christ while in the 
body. His case snows that itcan be done. 

The king was the head of the nation. Ashe led they 
followed. He offered sacrifice, and Israel offered with him. 
The example of every head, from tne President down to 
the father in the meanest but, should be spiritually exhil- 
arating. None escapes either the necessity or the force of 
example. 

Let every act be dedicated tothe Lord. To do this con- 
scientiously will thruw out many things we do. It is bet- 
ter thus. Superfluities will be stripped off, and our lives 
pei A sacred songs ipspiring and necessary to the Church 
of Christ. 








Diblical Research. 
ON THE RENDERING OF II TIM. iii, 16. 


BY PROF. A. L. KENDRICK, D.D, 


THE INDEPENDENT, of October 10tb, contained an article, 
by the Rev. T. F. Potwin, on the construction of this pas- 
sage, rendered in Common Version “ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable,’ ete ; but which 
the Revised Version gives, ‘Every Scripture inspired of 
God, is also profitable,” etc. The difference is very con- 
‘siderable. The one rendering simply declares that what- 
ever writing is divinely inspired is profitable for Christian 
training and discipline without indorsing the claims of any 
particular writings. The other—that of our received ver- 
sion—declares this and much more. It indicates what the 
specific writings are that receive this high eulogium. It 
gives the Apostle’s formal testimony to the divine origin 
of that collective body of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and their consequent usefulness and efficiency for Chris- 
tian discipline. The latter, certainly, has the loftier and 
wider scope, and as the aged Paul’s assertion, at the close 
of his career, and, as it were, in articulo mortis, of the di- 
vinity and transcendent value of the Old Testament Scrip- 


tures; as a solemn confession of faith to his beloved Tim- 
otby and through him to the Church of all times, it has an 
interest far transcending that of the rendering of the Re- 
visers. Yet this latter rendering is by no means restricted 
to the Revision. Itis indorsed by Alford, E)licott, Huther 
and other eminent scholars, tho not without marginal 
and other indications of doubt of its correctness. The 
case, then, stands sub judice, tho, perhaps, with argument 
leaning in our modern scholarship to the side of the Re- 
visers. It may interest us then to inquire how the evi- 
dence really stands; whether it gravitates violently toward 
either side, or is so evenly balancea so as to furnish no 
satisafctory ground of decision. 

Mr. Potwin’s article makes an essay toward a settling of 
the question. In examining the writings of the Apostle he 
finds so large a number of “ pairs of adjectives ” united by 
the copula, analogously to the construction of one passage 
as to form a sort of “ habit of style,” which justifies a con- 
clusion favorable to that construction. Mr. Potwin’s argu- 
ment is interesting; but it has, i think, thedrawback that 
the examples which he adduces belong really to the most 
familiar usages of the Greek language, and could not go 
far to prove a construction which on any other ground is 
open to objection. Among the passages cited by Mr. Pot- 
win there is scarcely oue which could really suggest a doubt, 
or in which a different construction would even be deemed 

ossible, or certainly at all probable. We must look then 
or our evidence mainly in a different direction. 

Suppose we turn to another element in the passage, the 
use of the word * Scripture’ ()pag#) in the New Testament 
writings, and on whose meaning here the questiqn. largely 
hinges. According to theone rendering ypad# has bere the 
general meaving of “ writing’ (our “Scripture” in its 
secular sense) and is determined to a sacred meaning only 
by the epithet “inspired ‘of God” (Sedrvevoroc) attributively 
attached to it—‘‘every Scripture which is inspired of 
God ”—‘‘every divinely inspired Scripture.’’ According 





to the other the substantive (ypa¢f) carries in itself its 


sacred meaning; the idea of divinity and inspiration in- 
beres in it; and the epithet Sedrvevoroc (inspired of God), is 
added predicatively simply to explicate and emphasize, for 
a pret purpose, the quality already contained in it. 

hich now of these two senses has the sanction of 
New Testament and Pauline usage? This it should seem 
ought to count in settling the meaning bere. The word 
yeagn, whether in its singular or plural form, is used fifty- 
one times in the New Testament—fourteen times by Paul. 
In all of these, without a sinole erception—unless the 
present passage be one—the word bas the sacred and not 
the secular signification. In every instance it refers specifi- 
cally to the Jewish Scriptures. as an inspired and divinely 
authoritative writing. So uniform is this usage that we 
may assume that in the one or two instances in which the 
epithet ‘holy” or ‘‘sacred”’ (iepé)is added (as Rom. i, 2), 
it is appended merely for emphasis, and not to fix an other- 
wise uncertain or general meaning. ‘As the Scripture 
saith,’’ ‘not knowing the Scriptures’’; ‘‘according to the 
Scriptures’’; such are the terms of unquestionable import 
that stud the pages of the New Testament. 

This overwhelming current of usage should he decisive of 
our passage and decisive for the received rendering unless 
some very strong objection can be ured »gainst it. No 
such objection has been, nor, I think, can be urged against 
it. In the preceding verse, indeed, ypappara, (writings), is 
used in a general sense and specialized by the adjective, bu 
the fact that the Apostle changes the noun in the nex 
verse, argues for a change of meaning. 

Nor can an inference unfavorable to our rendering be 
drawn from the omission of the article,by which “all Scrip- 
ture” becomes or may become “every Scripture.” If this by 
the better rendering, it simply makes the Scripture to be 
conceived not as a collective totality, but io its individual 
elements; but none the less is the reference to the whole 
Scripture; and passages like Eph. ii, 21; iii, 15; I Peter i, 15, 
abundantly justify our rendering here ‘all Scripture.’’ 
That such is the proper rendering I have little doubt. nor can 
I conceive that any grammatical objection can be brought 
against the received rendering. There is no reason why 
the “inspired of God” (Seérvevoroc) should be connected 
with Scripture (ypa¢#) attributively rather than predicative- 
ly, and the sentence both m Greek and English is more 
smooth and flowing: 

On the whole, this seems to me a case in which *‘ Revis- 
ion’’ has not revised wisely; in which it has given a meaning 
to the passage in no way required by its grammatical con- 
struction; in which it has given to the leading noun (ypag#) 
a meaning contrary to the otherwise absolutely exception- 
less usage of the New Testament, and which restricts it to 
the narrower statement of the disciplinary value of whatever 
may be an inspired utterance of God, instead of leaving i 
on that commanding eminence on which it stands as th 
aged Apostile’s final and formal testimony to the divin 
authority of that Collective body ot Old Testament Scri 
ture in whose faith the Apostie lived, and which was-to 
the Church’s heritage for all time. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
nagwr. J. B., Eest Machias, Me., called to North Branch 


ich. 

DEXTER, Keyport, N. J., accepts call to Vallejo. Cal. 

FINCH, Jon, inst. November 7th, First ch., Hoboken. N. J. 

eee game, Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to Spring 
eld, Mass. 


GRIMES, Isaac W., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Pittsfield 





KIMBALL, C, H., Holyoke, Mass. resigns. 
MATTHEWS. Ross. Boonville, called to Wilson. N. ¥ 
McCULLOUGH, J. P.. Newton, called to Nyack, N. Y. 

REID, GEORGE D., Orange, called to Deep River, Conn. 

REID, I. W., inst. November lth, Market Street ch., Seattle 


Wis. 
SEVERANCE, S. A., inst. November 12th, Keene, Mass. 
STOWELL, A. S., Derry, N. H., accepts call to Montville 


Conn. 
THAMES, T. B., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Danville, Va. 
SMITH, LEONARD, inst. November l4th, Springhill, Conn. 
THOMAS, CHARLES H., inst. November I4th, Sth Street cb., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAILEY, ORANGE C., Perry, called to Chelsea. Mich. 
BUNNELL, Joun J., Bangor, accepts call to Douglas, Mich. 
CARR, W1Lc1AM, Brookfield, Conn., accepts call to Medway, 


Mass. 
CHESTER, ArtTsour, died, November 12th, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


ed 50. 
GATES. CHARLES H., East Baldwin, Me., resigns. 
GEIGER, JOHN W., Harian, accepts call to Mason City,Ia. 
GEIZER, Joun W., Harlan, Ia., resigns. 
GILMAN, Writi1AM L., Harman, Col., resigns. “ 
HAMILTON. CHARLEs &., Orient, accepts call to Elliott, [a. 
HAMLIN, Watrer S., Cameron, Mo., called to Cromwell, Ia. 
HARBAUGH, Hrram W., Chicago, called to Braidwood, [1]. 
HARRIS, THomAs J., Grand Isle, Vt., resigns. 
HERBERT, Josepu, New Castle, Neb., resigns. 
HERR, Horace D., McPherson, Kan., accepts call to Kansas 


City. Mo. 
HINKS, W1Lu1AM C., Sioux Rapids, called to Cromwell, Ia. 
HOSMER, SAMUEL D., Auburn, Mass., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. - 
DAVIS. R. M., Rich Hill and Leesburg, died November 10th. 
HALL, WrixurAM. New York, died November Lith, aged 87. 
GARDINER, J. McF., Guelph, Ontario, Can., accepts call te Los 


Gatos, Cal. 
GERLAET, G. C., Edgerton, Penn., resigns. 
BALE. R. C., Freehold, N. J., called to Southampton, L. I., 


MONTGOMERY. J. 

MONTEITH. T. W. (U. B.), accepts call to Martin, Mich. 

R, I., resigns. 

M. F., Cassopolis, Mich., accepts call to Morrison- 


SANSON. THoMAs A.., inst.. November 17th. Ox Bow, N. Y. 
STEARNS, JONATHAN F., First ch., Newark, N, J., died Novem- 
ber lith, 89. 
VAIL, S. N., Colfax, Ia., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DAVIS, D. C. T., Greenwood Depot, talled to St. Anne’s Parish, 
Vv 


ELLIOTT, J. W., Orange Valley, N. J., accepts call to St. James 
Ch., Chicago. Il. 
FENN. Percy, T., accepts call to Brewster, N. Y. 
FREEMAN. H. R., New York. accepts call to Istip, N. Y. 
KINSOLVING, A. B., Warsaw, Va., accepts call to Christ, Ch, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BARTLETT, Wm. F. V., So. Pres., Lexington, Ky., called to 
Augusta, Ga. : 

BUSH, JAMEs S., Unit., Ithaca, N. Y., died November lith, aged 
60. 


SNGLAND, N. B., Ref. Epis.. Newark. N. J., resigns. 
Goss. Joun A., “Christian,” inst. November 13th, Haverhill 


Mass. 
GROVER, E. A., So. Pres., Mason, Tenn., called to Port Gibson 


Miss. 
HALL. F. O., Unit.. Fitchburg, called to Pawntucket, R. I. 
HOOPER, W. W., Unit. inst. November 19th. Taunton, Mass. 
MUNEZINGER. R., Luth., Unadilla, Neb., resigns. "i 
PETERS, MapIson C., Reformed, inst. Bloomingdale ch., New 
k, N. Y., November 8th. 





or 
SIBKE, 0. H., Luth., New Haven, Conn., resigns, 
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Literature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


THE VIKING AGE.* 


WaeEN Du Chaillu in his youth was 
making those wonderful excursions on 
foot through the wilds of Africa, collect- 
ing bird-skins and studying the habits of 
the gorilla, he probably made up his 
mind to write books that should be some- 
what on the scale of continents, with 
something of wild Nature’s lavish wealth 
and variety of contents. When his story 
of equatorial Africa was.told many years 
ago, the romance of it was too great for 
scientific ears, and the young American 
found his stanchest friends and believers 
among the adventure-loving boys, who 
were not in the habit of looking a gift- 
horse in the mouth when it came ambling 
up to them, packed from withers to crup- 
per with the wonders of discovery in a 
new land. He did not lack a following 
of well-grown people, however; and when 
his facts began to be verified in fair 
measure, even the most reserved among 
the men of scienee-turned a look askance 
toward him. Certainly he was not a man 
of science himself, measured by the ac- 
cepted standard; but he was very inter- 
esting and very entertaining, as well as 
instructive. 

His father was a merchant trading in 
Africa, and Paul, instead of taking to the 
counter, took to the woods, bearing with 
him his eyes, his ears, his gun and his 
imagination. These, if they did not serve 
him to gather facts with the precision 
and proficiency of a Waliace or a Darwin 
furnished him with a huge bundle of 
stuff with which to till up a most won- 
derful and charming sort of book for the 
delectation of all manner of readers. 

Since then we have had ‘* The Land of 
the Midnight Sun,” which, tho lacking 
the freshness and romance of ‘ Explora- 
tions in Equacorial Africa,” is a book of 
very great interest. Now he hands us 
The Viking Age, a book of two volumes, 
aggregating nearly 1,200 pages, with 1,366 
illustrations, a table of contents and a 
well-arranged index. Such a work could 
s:arcely fail to be interesting; for no man 
would be likely to undertake it without 
first being sure of access to the materials 
for its proper construction, and the en- 
thusiasm which would induce the under- 
taking, even under the safest auspices, 
would insure at least a picturesque result. 
Nor 1s such a result wanting here, 

The first and miin objection to M. Du 
Chaillu’s treatment of his subject is that 
it is cumbrous, lacks the sifting and com- 
pressing force which should have con- 
densed the whole work into one of these 
volumes. Few readers will have time or 
inclination to go through so formidable a 
mass. Not that most of it is not attract- 
ive, but there are s> many books to read, 
and so many fascinating subjects to con- 
sider, besides this Aye of the Vikings, 
that we cannot waste any time. Asa 
counter-piece to this objection, may be 
mentioned the index, which gives the hur- 
ried student a short cut to any particular 
subiect he may wish to examine. 

Beginning with the early antiquities of 
the North, dipping into the Greek and Ro- 
man accounts of the far Northmen, re- 
viewing at some length the mythology 
and cosmogony of the people, and giving 
much space to the S‘one-age, the Bronze- 
age and the Iron-age, the author passes to 
a history of the relics found in the bogs 
and other places, describes the ancient 
burial-grounds and then goes into a long 
and interesting account of the Northmen’s 
religion, superstitions and wonder-leg- 
ends, drawing heavily from their sagas 
with numerous quotations, notes and ref- 
erences. Indeed, a large part of the text 
is made up from translations done as M. 

Du Chaillu says, directly from the original 
manuscripts. 
Marriage, divorce, the rearing of chil- 











* THe VIKING AGE: THE EARLY HIstToRY, MAN- 
NERS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCESTORS OF THE ENG- 
LISH-SPEBAKING NATIONS. By PAUL B. DU CHAIL- 
LU. Two Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons ‘ 








dren, weapuns, war customs, battles by 
land and sea, war-ships, fleets, commerce, 
architecture, dress, feasts, sports, occu- 
pations, poetry, music, conduct of hfe, 
robbery, revenge, sorruw and mourning, 
all comein for exhaustive treatment; then 
follow six long chapters on the expedi- 
tions and deeds of the great Vikings, and 
the book closes with an account of the 
discovery and settlement of Iceland, 
Greenland and America, and a chapter on 
the Orkneys andthe Hebiides. Besides, 


. there is a triple appendix. I treats of 


Frankish Caronicles. II gives fac-similes 
of sagas. III contains lists of coins found 
in Scandinavia. ; 

A very interesting chapter is that on 
slavery or thralldom, showing how inhu- 
man were our ancestors a few hun- 
dred years ago to men and women of 
their own race. Not much more revolt- 
ing to our sense of what our distant pro- 
genitors ought to have been is the account 
of human sacrifices in times of distress. 
Often these sacrifices were made by fa- 
thers offeringup their children. Prisoners 
of war were ruthlessly offered up in va- 
rious brutal and blood-thirsty ways, 
‘*their blood put into bowls and their bod- 
ies thrown into bogs.” 

* On Thorsness, where Thérélf Mostrors- 
kegg landed, there was a very holy place 
(helgi stad); and there still stands Thor’s 
stone, on which they broke those men whom 
they sacrificed, and near by is that dom- 
ring where they were sentenced to be sac- 
rificed.”” (‘‘ Landnama,’’ II, c. 12.) 


It was not until Christianity gained a 
stronghold in Iceland that this most hor- 
rible of all heathen rites was given up. 
It seems that missionaries by their preach- 
ing and teaching brought about the hap- 
py change; but at what date there is 
scarce!’ ground for conjecture. The dom- 
rings were rude circles marked out by 
stones. In the center was the sacrifice- 
slab upon which the bloody work was 
done. 

The superstitions of the Northmen were 
very picturesque. One was that of the 
gu:rdian spirit, or following spirit —fylgja, 
which, in the form of some bird or other 
animal, followed the man whithersoever 
he went, and was the exponent of his 
character. Sometimes a man’s guardian 
spirit went off to follow another person. 
Witchcraft and voluntary change of shape 
were thought to be within the power of 
certain persons. Men often made jour 
neys as animals, leaving their human 
bodies lying in a magical sleep. 

This work is full of illustrations that 
are just what illustrations should be. 
They set before the eye the objects them- 
selves, withoutany attempt at embellish- 
ment or romantic effect. It is like walk- 
ing through a museum of Viking relics as 
we turn the pages. From rusty trinkets 
and bits of rotten cloth from the mounds, 
to the ships of the bold sea-roamers, we 
have everything before us, labeled, de- 
scribed, and the circumstances of its dis- 
covery recorded in a full and lucid man- 
ner. 

The extracts from the literature of the 
Northmen are, as we have said, very co- 
pious, including history, folk-lore, relig- 
ion, poetry, manners and customs—every- 
thing in fact touching the lives of the 
people, so that it is hard to see how any 
one can look up after reading without a 
full vision in his eyes of all that is known 
of the Vikings and their lands. 

In his preface the author says: 


‘*The materials used in these volumes, in 
describing the cosmogony and mythology, 
the life, religion, laws and customs of the 
ancestors of the English-speaking nations 
of to-day, are mainly derived from records 
found in Iceland. These parchments, upon 
which the history of the North is written, 
and which are begrimed by the smoke of 
the Icelandic cabin and worn by the cen- 
turies which have passed over them, re- 
count to us the history and the glorious 
deeds of the race. Noland has bequeathed 
to us a literature, giving so minute and 
comprehensive an account of the life ofa 
people. These Segas (or ‘‘say ’’) record the 
leading events of a man’s life, or tamily 
history, and date from a period even an- 
terior to the first settlement of Iceland 
(about 870 A.D.).’’ 


Something of the air of cabin-life, the 
dreary barrenness of experience and the 








vigorous simplicity of manners common 
to all semi-savage and savage peoples, 
settles upon us as we read. Notably defi- 
cient as the work is in literary style, it 
yet bears the stamp of excellent work- 
manship: and, perhaps, the very rugged- 
ness and sometimes uncouthness of M. 
Du Chaillu’s manner may aid in giving 
an air of authenticity that might be lack- 
ing in more ornate work, especially where 
any attempt were made to reinforce 
doubtful history with picturesqueness of 
statement. 

Viewed as a book, The Viking Age im- 
presses us more as if it were the work of 
many hands—more as an edited collabora- 
tion than as the structure made by a sin- 
gle artisan. This impression is progressive 
as we read and note how the style varies, 
here and there, from very good to very 
poor. The preface isa singularly weak 
one for such a work, and evidently writ- 
ten for an effect not usually sought after 
in such a connection; but even here the 
author manages to place before the reader 
a foretaste of the best of what is tocome, 
and, after all, what remains to be said of 
M. Du Chaillu’s book is as much as he 
could desire. For the readers, many or 
few, who wish to reach a comprehensive 
knowledge of the old Northmen—to know 
what the sagas were and what they con- 
tained; what was the blustery life of the 
forefathers and forebears of English-speak- 
ing people: what were the germs of char- 
acter that have developed and flowered 
forth into some of the strongest traits of 
our own lives; what were the runes of a 
great literature, and what were the first 
crystals, clear and sharp as frost, of the 
basis upon which our civilization is bed- 
ded—this is the book most needed and 
most useful. Even the scholars, always 
so hard to please with anything that has 
had the dust brushed off it, must welcome 
this work as next in value to the original 
materials and as having a well-selected 
mass of carefully arranged matter on a 
subject of great interest and from sources 
very difficult of access. The conclusions 
reached by the author will not always ap- 
pear well founded, but then the reader 
has all the facts before him and may judge 


for himself. 
a> ——_ 


MOST RECENT NEW TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 


THE critical and historical students of 
the New Testament were not a little waked 
up, a few months since, by the first half of 
the first volume of Prof. Theodor Zahn’s 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
(History of the New Testament Cauon)— 
probably, tho not ostensibly, called out by 
the ultra positions of Weiss; by the attack 
that followed from the pen of Prof. Adolf 
Harnack, and Zahn’s rejoinder in “‘ Sinige 
Bemerkungen zu Adolf Harnack’s Pri- 
fung der Geschichte des neutestument- 
lichen Kanons” (Some remarks on Adolf 
Harnack’s examination, etc.). Zahn’s pre- 
vious works on Tatian’s Diatessaron, on 
Theophilus of Antioch, on the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, with other rich and 
erudite matter in his ‘‘ Forschungen,” had 
long commended him as one of the sound- 
est and most common-sense, as well as one 
of the most deeply learned, writers in this 
field and won a thorough respect for his 
judgment. His position in the critical, as 
well as the religious worldisso well defined 
that any peculiarities can be readily dis- 
counted. As a Catholic, and also as a care- 
ful man, he may perhaps be more “ the 
slave of his yesterdays ’’ than Harnack, but 
the evidence he gives of openness to the 
light of research is not to be gainsaid; and 
no German builds fewer air-castles on 
cloudy foundations than he. The first half, 
above mentioned, treated of the New Testa- 
ment before Origen’s time. The “ second 
half,” now out, forms the second and third 
books of his history, and is not surpassed in 
interest—nor in value nor in soundness—by 
any recent work on the subject. Briefly 
stated, its scope is ‘‘the use and estimation 
of the apostolic writers among the teachers 
of the Church and among heretics about 
the middle of the second century,” and “‘the 
origin of the first collection ’’ of New Tes- 
tament books. It isquite within bounds to 
say that the work thus far forms one of the 
most learned and satisfactory books on the 
subject to be found inany language. It is 
thérough, the patristic authorities being 
given in extenso in the foot-notes; the sys 
tem of the work is so simple as to seem 
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only one in which a reader can follow with 
a certainty that the aathor is taking him 
over the whole ground. ‘Obscurity 
mystery are nowhere sought, but there ig 
clearness everywhere. Each “ witness,” 
whether Justin Martyr, or Polycarp, or 
whoever he may be, is taken up by himself, 
his position and the occasion or Purpose of 
his testimony shown, the ultimate 

aud evidential purport exhibited acco: 

ly, and then what he has to testify is fo}. 
lowed up book by book through the New 
Testament. In reading, it is as if Andrey 
Norton or Ezra Abbot were speaking to us 
in German with keen judicial calmness, 
rather than asif we were listening to the 
enthusiastic spirit of Vaterland, which too 
often mistakes feeling for argument ang 
poetic fancy for solid conclusion. While 
this acute and calm estimate of the wit. 
ness’s position—as giving direct or incidep- 
tal testimony, with implications according. 
ly—along with the learned common senge 
of the work, forms the most refreshing 
quality of the work, the thoroughness gf 
its subsidiary discussions, and the complete 
ness with which the author shows himself 
to have ransacked contemporary treatises 
and possessed himself uf the last available 
scrap of thought or information, are no legs 
satisfactory, as is also the fact that this is 
all done without overloading. What he has 
to say about 4éy:a and a7opuvnpovetpara, for 
example, commends itself to the scholar as 
ripened fruit, sufficient in its references 
without loading the page with a pile of 
foot-notes which could only astonish the 
unlearned and supply convenience to no- 
body. The conclusions to which the author 
comes with regard to the currency of the 
several New Testament books about the 
middle of the second century, about the 
time when the collection of the four Gos- 
pels was made and became authoritative 
(and similarly about the several collections 
of the other groups of New Testament books) 
as might be expected, are at the opposite 
pole from those of Harnack and Weiss; 
but, as in the case of Abbot’s ‘‘ The Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel,’’ when compared 
with sundry other and earlier discussions, 
so one feels that the weight of common 
sense is greater in Zahn’s scale than in that 
of Harnack’s, While the weight of learning is 
certainly not inferior, tho the boldness, and 
perhaps the brillancy, is less. The critical 
reader, after making the regular and neces- 
sary allowance for denominational tenden- 
cies, finds that the chief thing to regret is 
not what Zahn has done or omitted, but—so 
thoroughly has the author sunk himself 
out of sight—only that certain of the patris- 
tic writers had either said a word or two more 
in certain still extant passages, or else had 
managed to have their writers perpetuated 
entire to our day; and especially that we 
might (Oh, that we might!) yet discover the 
lost treatises of Papias. 

So much for the main subject, which is 
more luminous as read in the book than it 
could be made here by a tedious comparison 
of the author’s views with those of others. 
A little peep at his subsidiary matters will 
help to appreciate his manner and spirit. 
As Abbot illustrated the loose habits of pa- 
tristic quotations by showing how loosely 
Jeremy Taylor quoted our English Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer, so Zabn 
illustrates the ancient “ prayer-meeting 
Scripture’ by popular quotations from 
Schiller and Goethe: 

“Schiller’s verse, ‘Die Uhr schliigt Kemem 
Glicklichen’ [The clock strikes for no one who 
is happy] is cited in the improved form ‘Dem 
Gliieklichen schidigt Keine Stunde’ ('To the bappy 
strikes no hour] ninety-nine times oftener 
than once in its original form. The common 
alteration—contrary t> its proper sense—of 
Goethe’s * Langen und bangen’ [Longing and 
anxiety] had become changed into ‘Hangen und 
bangen* [Suspense and anxiety] before 1840, in 
the Cotta edition; but according to Bichman 
(‘ Gefltigelte Worte,’ 15th ed., p. 91), it had been 
set to music by Beethoven in 1810.” 


In one place it would seem that Zahn bas 
gone too far, besides doing a slight injus 
tice to Bishop Lightfoot. On page 845, note 
1, speaking of the Ignatian Epistle to the 
Philadelpbians, chap. v, 2, cvvgpOunuévor 
Ty evayyediw Tie Koute éAridoc, he says 
**Lightfoot’s bold paraphrase, ‘included 
among those who participate in the privt- 
leges of the Gospel,’ Ido not know how to 
justify by any old-churehly use of 
rd evayyéAcov.” The English reader see 
that Bishop Lightfoot is scarcely pare 
phrasing, but using a good English phrase 
for a New Testament use of the word; and 
that Zahn’s objection arises from his Ww 
famitiarity with the force of the English 
phrase. The truth is that of course both 
Lightfoot and Zahn know well enough 

various meanings of the Greek word, but in 





almost mechanical, and yet is almost the 


“‘Gospel” spoken of is not a written 


this passage Lightfoot thinks that the | 
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while Zahn thinks and contends that it is. 
go it is rather Zahn than Lightfoot, if 
either, that might seem to be begging the 
question. It is not easy, however, to find 
Jabn doing injustice to an opponent, even 
gowittingly. It would be a great boon to 
the English-speaking world of students of 
sacred literature if Zahn’s former Forshun- 
and this Geschichte could be speedily 
translated into English. (8vo, paper, pp. 
43-968. Erlangen, A. Deichert; New York, 
B. Westermann & Co. Price, $4.40.) 


a> 
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The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell. (A. D. F, Randolph & Co. 
32,00 per volume.) The fifth volume of this 
new series carries the work to the end of 
chapter vii of the Gospel by St. Luke. The 
other volumes published are St. Matthew, 
st, Mark, Galatians and Ephesians. In de- 
sign the work resembles that published by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Glenworth Butler, and is 
the latest product of the tendency toward 
an encyclopediac and illustrative kind of 
commentation. Matter of all kinds is 
gleaned from all sources and combined in 
the illustration of every point of the text. 
The effect on the reader of going over the 
mass of illustration thus combined on any 
one particularly suggestive passage is elec- 
tric ratbor than thorough. It fills bim full 
and makes him tingle in all his awakened 
powers with the joy of the discoverer. Such 
acompendious aid at hand must be of the 
greatest usefulness, especially if the student 
combines with it the well-used and system- 
atic commentary. When once he bas fixed 
| on the text the true meaning, The Biblical 
IMustrator may be relied on to furnish all 
hecan possibly ask for in the way of ** an- 
ecdote, similes, emblems, illustrations, ex- 
pository, scientific, geographic, historical 
and homiletic.”” In the presence of so 
much assistance he will be a _ vigor- 
ous and happy man if he does not 
permit his own powers to go to sleep. 
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4 The Lord’s Prayer; A_ Practical 
: Meditation. By Newman Hall, with an 
: Introduction by Theodore Cuyler, D.D. 
1 (Scribner & Welford. $2.00) Six years 
, ago the first edition of this work came to us 
‘ from the well-knowa preacher and author, 
t whose “Come to Jesus’”’ had been trans- 
3 lated into many languages and reached a 
i circulation of 3,900,000 copies. The new 
1 volume was received with much favor, dnd 
5 met the wants of great numbers of readers 
x who did not find their needs mes by any of 
5 the current expositions. The present edi- 
0 tion differs little from the first except in 
f some minor matters of form, in which it 
‘- has gained by condensation and in the ad- 
2 dition of an introduction by Dr. Cuyler, in 
ad which he pours out his heart in admiring 
d notice of the work of his friend. Warmly 
e ashe expresses himself, his utterances will 
e fiad au echo in the hearts of the readers of 
the book wh» take it up for that which it 
is has to offer— practical aid in the religious 
it lif.——-The latest volume in Prof. Man- 
0 dell Creighton’s meaty brevities, the “‘ Ep- 
3. ochs of Church History,” is The Arian 
ll Controversy, by H. M. Gwatkin, M.A., 
t. Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
a- lege, Cambridge. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co 
ly 8 cents. This series now numbers fifteen 
le volumes. The work done on them is the 
D best; and put in popular form with the 
T omission of all needless, irrelevant and un- 
m important matter. 


Vitus Bering; The Discoverer of Bering 
mn Strait. By Peter Lauridsen. Revised by 
the author and translated from tbe Danish 


















n by Julius E. Olson, Assistant-Professor of 
. Scandanavian languages in the University 
- of Wisconsin, with an introduction by 
of Frederick Schwatka. (S. . Griggs & Co., 
nd Chicago, $125.) This nates is for the 
nd most part a vindication of Vitus Bering, as 
in this author spells the name and not Behring» 

an is work as a nav igator and geographical 
en discoverer and asa man. As such it is ad- 
dressed particularly to the student of histo- 

1as ry and of historical geography. It is, how- 
us ever, more than spiced with adventure and 
ote 1 addition contains much to interest 
the Americans in relation to our world of won 
iy der and mystery in Alaska. The volume 
ys: “outains in a series of supplementary chap- 
fed lets a sketch of the heroic arctic expeditions 
ivi- made between 1734 and 1743, in five or six 
to different directions through the unknown 
of terrors of the Siberian coast and the North- 

ees ern Sea, Bering discovered America from 
.ra- the east in July 1741. He had started in 
ase 1730 @ plan which, unparalleled at the time, 
and remains among the holdest and most saga- 
un- cious in the history of geographical explor- 
‘ish ation, He proposed to sail from Kam- 
oth chatka to explore and chart the whole west 
the * coast of America and crossing the 
a) ‘s fic to do the same for the coast of 
the from the Obitothe Lena. The story 


adventures, his courage, hisstruggles 











with the unknown terrors of the land and 
sea make the impression of a very large and 
heroic man. His explorations along the 
American coast after he sailed through the 
Straits which bear his name are full of in- 
terest and contain much matter for our 
historical geographers. 


People’s Commentary on the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Luke. By Edwin W. Rice, D,D. 
(American Sunday-School Union. $1.25) 
This volume is the seventh published under 
the ‘‘Green Fund.” It contains the texts 
of the Authorized Version of 1611, the Re- 


and renderings. Dr. Rice has written sim- 
ilar commentaries on Matthew and Mark. 
He has edited the Sunday-School Union 
publicatious for many years, and the 
‘*Scholar’s Hand Book on the International 
Lessons.’’ He prepared the geographical 
articles in ‘ Schaff’s Dictionary of the 
Bible,” and that on ‘‘ Sunday-schools”’ in 
the Schaff-Herzog. In addition to the 
points named above, we note the topical 
subdivision of the text and the generally 
convenient arrangement of the Commenta- 
ry for useand reference. The exposition is 
simple, direct and sensible, with plenty of 
good illustration and application. The his- 
torical, critical and scholarly work is well 
adapted to the purposes and uses of a pop- 
ular commentary. It is well illustrated 
with maps, drawings aud sketches. 
Dr. Peloubet’s Commentary on the Inter- 
national Lessons tor 1890. (Ward & Drum- 
mond, New York; W. A. Wilde & Co. Bos- 
ton.’ This Commentary, prepared by F. N. 
Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet, now 
well known and regularly expected, re- 
quires no further notice in our columns 
than to say that the annual volume on 
the International Lessons of the coming 
year has appeared with notes “explanatory, 
illustrative, doctrinal and practical,’ with 
illustrations, maps, pictures, chronology 
and harmony of the life of Christ, sugges- 
tions to teachers and literary references. 


An Introduction to the Study of Shake- 
speare by Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professcr 
of English Literature at Cornell, deserves 
attention as an attempt to introduce the 
reader to the study of Shakespeare’s Plays 
as plays. The sketch of his personal history, 
etc., is brief and good, and the critical papers 
are packed with knowledge and good sense. 
We cannot, however, re-echo the author’s 
intimation that the comparative frequency 
or infrequency of rhymed lines and of what 
he calls “‘ extra-end syllables”’ are not to be 
accepted as giving some clue to the date of 
composition. The volume contains a series 
of brief studies on a few of the plays, to 
gether with a few pages of examination 
questions. It is neither exhaustive nor sys- 
tematic, but is richly worth the attention of 
students and readers of Shakespeare. (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.50) Tales 
from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, is one of the works which later gen- 
ius has contributed to the illustration of 
an earlier genius. As long as Shakespeare 
is read by the elders, the Mary and Charles 
Lamb Tales from Shakespeare will be read 
by the youngsters who can desire no better 
introduction to the great dramas. The edi- 
tion before us is published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, with an introduction by Al- 
fred Ainger, which is none the worse for 
having been written some few years ago. 
($1.50.) 








Belief. By George Leonard Chaney 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. 41.00.) This 
book hardly vindicates its right to its title 
as a book of belief as contrasted with unbe- 
lief. The author is ever in the woods. He 
comes now and then in his wanderings into 
bits of sunshine; but he is not able to map 
their position in his moral geography, much 
less to extend them over the broad area of life 
and goes on as much in the woods as ever, but 
quite at home there and discoursing in sweet, 
thoughtful and serene confidence. He never 
comes farther out of the woods than to 
write as we read on page 74: 

*“ With me the truth concerning Jesus has 
come to this (and I have only a curious, schol- 
arly or professional interest in any other dis- 
cussion about him)—all is told to me in this, 
that Jesus revealed the truth that the way of 
spiritual lifeis unselfish love, and that it is a 
way in which men can walk, God helping them. 
Thatisall. And it is all.” 

We call it a dark and tangled thicket that 
a man is in when he can see no more than 
that. 


Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented 
Valleys. A Midsummer Ramble in the 
Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwards. (George 
Routlege & Sons. $2.50.) The presence in 
this country of the distinguished author of 
this volume makes the publication of this 
Second Edition at least opportune. The 
first edition appeared in 1873. In the same 





year came out the author’s “One Thous- 
and Miles up the Nile,’’ which in con- 
nection with her remarkable and fruitful 
Egyptological activity was destined to give 
celebrity to her name. The first edition 
of ‘“* Untrodden Peaks ’”’ was dedicated to 
the author’s *‘ American Friends in Rome.”’ 
The second is dedicated to ‘‘My American 
Friends in all Parts of the World.’’ The 
changes made init leave the narrative por- 
tions unchanged and relate in the main only 
to such corrections or additions as will ren- 


_ der the book more useful to travelers. 
vised of 1881, and the American readings | 


The Good Things from Life are published 
in the Sixth Series, by Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother. The collection is very amusing. 
The “‘ Aztec Fragments’”’ are particularly 
droll and effective. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. E. C. STEDMAN will have a poem in 
the December Century on Fortuny’s cele- 
brated * Portrait of a Spanish Lady.”’ 


.Dr. Charles C. Abbott will have an 
article in the December Popular Science 
Monthly on ‘*The Descendants of Palzo- 
lithic Man in America.”’ 


..The Art Annual for 1889 is devoted 
to ‘‘Rosa Bonheur, her Life and Works,”’ 
by Rene Peyrol. It is profusely illustrated 
with engravings and fac-similes. 


- The London Spectator refers to Dr 
Henry M. Field’s description of Gibraltar 
as ‘‘the best account published of the 
strongest fortress in the world.” 


.* Sidney” is the title of a new serial 
story by Margaret Deland, author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” which is to run in the 
Atlantic Monthly the coming year. 


-- The Leonard Scott Publishing Com- | 


pany announce that there is no foundation 
for the report that they have ceased to pub- 
lish The American Naturalist in its serial 
order. 


...The third number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine proves itself a misnomer, if 
the name implies that the magazine is of 
interest only to those living within New 
England. 


...»Dr. Roland P. Falkner will treat of 
“Prison Statistics of the United States for 
1888”’ in the next monograph of the series 
on * Political Economy and Public Law,” 
published by the University of Pennsy!- 
vania. 


.- The Messrs. Roberts Bros. have just 
issued ‘“‘ The New Priest in Conception Bay,”’ 
a novel by Robert Lowell; “St. Theresa of 
Avila,” by Mrs. Bradley Gilman (in ‘' The 
Famous Women Series’’), and the complete 
poetical works of Sir Edwin Arnold in two 
volumes. 


..The Atlantic Monthly announces a 
new series of papers by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. They are to be called, not ‘‘ Break- 
fast-Table Papers,”’ but “Over the Tea- 
Cups.”’ The last time Dr. Holmes opened 
bis portfolio the world was not greatly ben- 
efited ; but we shall be none the less inter- 
ested to see what these ‘‘Tea-Cup” papers 
may have in store for us. 


...»-Mr. Charles H. Crandal, of Spring- 
field, Fairfax County, Conn.,is making a 
collection of American sonnets. More than 
one hundred poets will be represented in 
the volume by from 250 to 350sonnets. This 
book cannot suffer by competition with 
Mr. William Sharp’s Eaglish collection of 
American sonnets, as the Copyright Law 
will not permit the sale of the latter volume 
in this country. 


.. The New York World, on Thursday 
last, sent forth its reporter, Nellie Bly, to 
make the circumference of the globe in 
seventy-five days. This was a literary ven- 
ture that at once aroused competition. 
Within two hours after Nellie Bly sailed 
forth on a White Star steamer the Herald 
commissioned a man to follow her and beat 
her if possible. A few hours afterward The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine started its rep- 
resentative, a typewriter of youth an d 
beauty, in the opposite direction with in- 
structions to make the circuit of the globe 
in less than seventy-five days or publish 
the reason why. Surely literary activity 
has never seen the beat of this. 


..The Messrs. Putnam, of this city, an- 
nounce a new series of books to be called 
** Heroes of the Nations,’’ the publication of 
which will begin with the new year. The 
series will be under the editorial supervision 
of Evelyn Abbott, of Oxford University. 
Among the earlier volumes of the series 
will be ** Pericles, and the Golden Age of 
Athens,” by Evelyn Abbott; ‘‘ Nelson, and 
England as a Naval Power,”’ by W. Clark 
Russell; ‘* Theodoric, the Goth, the Barba- 





rian Champion of Civilization,’”’ by Thomas 
Hodgkin; ‘‘ Charlemange, the Reorganizer 
of Europe,” by George L. Burr, M.A,; 
‘‘Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existené¢e,”’ by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, M.A.; ‘‘ Alexander the Great, and 
the Extension of Greek Rule and of Greek 
Ideas,” by Prof. Benjamin J. Wheeler; 
“Hannibal, and the Contest of Carthage 


for the Supremacy of the World,” by E. 


4. 


Freeman; “Cicero, and the Fall of the Ro- 
man Republic,” by J. L. Strachan David- 
son, M.A.; ‘‘ Heary of Navarre, and the Hu- 
guenots in France,” by P. F. Willert, M.A.; 
“Bismarck. The New German Empire- 
How it Arose; what it Replaced; and what 


it Stands For,’’ by James Sime. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Great Senaters of the United States Forty 
Years Ago (1848-1849). With personal recol- 
lections and delineations of Calhoun, Ben- 
ton, Giay: Webster, General Houston, Jeffer- 
son Davis and other distinguished states- 
et that period. By Oliver Dyer. 7x5, 
pp. 316. New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons. 

Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Lore. With 
notes on the origin, customs and character 

of the Pawnee Pg By George Bird 
Griovnell. 734x6. xiv, 417. New York: 





Forest and Stream "Publishing ies cansssecse $2 0 


Wyndham Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
exo74, Re 80. pean and New York: Hough- 
COR, BEE OD GID occ ctenenencdscodtesditednge san 

The Lily among ey A Study of the Bibli- 
cal Drama, entitled 1 song =o Bones 


Betty Letpeattan A Story for Girls. By Sara 
Orne Jewett. 644x444. pp. 287. The same. 
om ~p - of Standish. A Story of the Pilgrims. 

Jane G. Austin. 7x5, pp. vi, 442. The 


Rambles gcoumt Reformed Lands. By the 
Rev. James I. Good, 1),D. nee pp. vi, 271. 
Reading, Penn.: David Miller..............+. 

Zschines agaiast en ‘an the Crown). 
Edited on the Basis of Weidner’'s wane. 
By -ufus B. ye 8x6, pp. iv, 279. 
Bostde: Glan & OO... 0.ccccccscsescecccccdescoess 

A Knight of Halt "By Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
74¢x5, pp. 288. New York and Chicago: 4.8, 


The Garden of Armida. By Anne Sheldon 
Combs. 7x5, pp. 238. New York: Cassell 
GUD ans - erence cceocsnvngsenpeaeseesanenesteceees 

White Mere. A Story of Plant ition Late Re 

»Harben. 7x5, pp. 2). The " 
me. ‘femal A Novel of the Misty Past, 
— Gentil. 8xi4¢. New York: The be 

Buttons. To whichis added Bootle’ . Baby. By 
‘ohn Strange Winter. 7 “ pp. 121-76. New 
York: Frank J. Lovell & Co............seeeeeeee 

A German Reader for Be tie With notes 
and vocabulary. By H.C. G. Brandt. 74x 
544, pp. vil. 41k. Boston: Allyn & Bacon..... 

The Earl’s Return. By Owen Meredith. I!lus- 
trated by A, L. Taylor. 9x74g. Boston: &s- 
Cet Fe Bac 0 dsc c0cst: wancebdscccsescte contietd 

— Hilderaarde. A Story for Girls. By 

aur. Richards. 7x54, pp. 2%. The 
same. peeuhnchbihenaneitbae hie panies weesee) nities 

Three Vassar Girls in Russia and Turkey. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. Il'ustrated by 

‘Champ” and otner distinguished artists. 
GREET, BB. BHD, TS GMO... cccsccccccccensssesen 

Little One’s Annual. Stories and Poems for 
Little People. Illustrated, 9'4x7, pp. xvi, 
TED, TR Pi cvcsc nates ves chensneccnenynceios 

Chatterbox. 1889. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, 
M.A. 934x744, pp. 418, The same.............. 

Slazee Journeys in the British Isles; or, Vaca- 

n Rambles in Historic Lands. By Heze- 
bah Butterworth. Fully illustrated. 83x 
FR See OM icns sc ceccbhedncenchoedendss 

The Knockabout Club in Spain. By Fred A. 
=e. © +d illustrated. 844x7, pp. vill, 256. 

oe + Dame ‘ae Paris. By Victor Hugo. Trans- 
lated by A. L. Alger. [Illustrated by Bieler, 
Rossi, and De Myrbach. S3gx5 54. wot; ol- 
umes in one. wesune f. pp. 357. Volume II, 

BOs GD. TROGRERD. ccccccccccsncscccse estovesens 

Feathers, Furs and Fine: or, Stories of Animal 
Life for Children. 944x7, pp. 279. The same. 

The Red Mountain of Alaska. By Willis Boyd 
7. = +d illustrated. 834x644, pp. 348. 

Winters in ‘ainenta, Written and ‘ae 
b rederick Arthur Bridgeman. 944x7, p 
Vv i 262. New York: Harper & Bros......... 

A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. By 
Gots = Dudley Warner. 753x546, pp. 396. 

1D GREED eee ccc cccccesccccees’ vocetecscovesetes 

Would You Kill Him? A Novel. By, Geo + 
Parsons Lathrop. 744x534, pp. iv, 284. T 


The Political Problem. By Albert Stickney. 
Ce ee eee 
Dorymates. A Tale of the Fishing Banks. By 
Kirk Monroe. Illustrated. 654x5, pp. 351. 
WOO DENG. csces | cvrvccccses vecasepesessabencsene 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. A Novel. By Walter 
Besant. 8x54. pp. 358. The same............. 
Cradie and Nursery. By Carictine Terbane 
Herrick. 684x4}4, pp. villi. 288. The same. 
The Making of a Great Magazine. Being an in- 
quiry into the past and = present of Har- 
per’s Magazine. With cimen tllustra- 
tions and a partial asalvels of the contents 
in recent years. 934x6%,. pp. 29. The same.. 
Elsie and the Raymon¢s. By Martha Finlev. 
x5, pp. 324. New York: Dodd, Mead & C 
The, Letters of the Duke of Wellington to i= 
1834-1851. Edited witn extracts from the 
Diary of the latter. By Christine sean 
Herrick. 73¢x5, pp. vi,2%. The same....... 
Life’s Long Battle Won. A Bew cae ‘Gisele 
734x5, pp. iv. 366. The same............sseseees 
A Life of John Davis, on: nae 1550-1605, 
Discoveror of Davis Straits. #y Clements 
ip, Maskhem, C.B., F.R.S. 73¢x5,pp. vill, 001. 
Little Ruth’s Lady. A Story for Children. BY 
Evelyn Everett-Green. 734x544, pp. 1% 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros............ 
Old ort: « Cabin. By Emily Brodie. 7¢x5, 
fii, 224. The same ........ccccccceecseeess 
All oath Jesus. By Alexander Dickinson. 16x 
54. pp. x. 404. The same. ..........0-.e eens 
Adrift: A Story of Niagars. By Julia Dit tto 
Youug. T¢x5'4, 275. “Philadelphia, 
Penn.: J.B. Lippincott DOs vccdcccccsseocsseeee 
™, Bursting of aBoom. By Frederick R. San- 
ford. 74¢x5'4, pp. 250. The same...... ...... 
Step ang ae to Biwte water. “In the 7 
Pini er, Stories fro the Book of 
Genesis: By yh R. Butler. Itlustrated. 
746x5, PP. 520. The SAME...........ceeeeeees oe 
The Land and theCommpaatiz. In three Books. 
By the Rev. Thackeray. M.A., LL.D. 
4x5, pp. xiv, 3 tien York: D. Appleton & 
oun: pone te Series of Latin Classics. The 
enechmiof Platus. Edited on the basis 
of “Brix's coe a at Harold North Fowler, 
TH x4G, 213. Boston and New 
York: Leach-Shewell &Sanboru..---......- 
The Woman’s Calendar for 1889. Dp. 36. 
ankirk, N. ¥.: Secretary of the Woman's 


Literary GIGMNEG shot ole 15s a0tceabescescscence’eae 
Our Obristian Heritage. By James Cardinal 
Gi poses . Archbishop ot ‘Baltimore, 
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The Study of Music. W. J. Henderson. 
Hees po. x xvil, 212. » &. York: Longmans, 


: Its Printers, Illustrators and Bind- 
resent Time. 


Descri 
] a Latin- English. 
hy -Latin opographical tn rea of the 
nont Pventong © anes. Edited byH.Grevel. 





a. 
trations, Printers’ M Bindings, Numer- 
ous Borders, passes, Head and Tail Pieces, 
and a Frontispiec I » PD. XV, 
New York: Seribner & Pee scacoccossoce 

The Rectory Children. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Ittustrated by Walter Crane. 7x5, pp. 212. 
New York: Macmillan & Co...............0005 

Hemen Ty or, “ The Course of Time” as Seen 
in ¢ pen, Li ht. By Caleb 8 


The National Temperance alee nac and Teeto- 
taler’s Vear Boek. For the Year of Our 
Lord 1890. are Stearns. 644x444, pp. 64. 
New York: The National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House................+. 

A Hand-Book of Precious Stones, By M. 2. 
Rothschild. 7x43, pp. ili, 143. New York: G 
Be PUM BER e ccccccccvescscevesee covecses 

Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected and Ed- 
ited by Charles Duke Yonge, M.A. With 
Portraits and ouatposteas. x64. In two 


volumes. ume i. > = xxi, 287. Volume 
Il, pp. ix, 833. The same........ .....cccccceee 
Money. By James Platt. F.S.8. Reprinted 


under arrangement with the Author, from 

the Nineteenth | agen Edition. 7x54, pp. 

xi, The sa 

Questions of the ae No. 
Reguiation of Railways. By W. D. Dabney. 
8x5k4, pp. Vv, 241. The same..... ........ceeees 


American War Ballads and Lyrics. A Collec- 
tion of the Songs and Ballads of the Colcnial 
ars, the Revolution, the War of hd 
the War with Mexico, and the Civil W. 
Edited by George Cary sey ith 
In two volumes. eee 
nw paaniea 


Volume Il, pp. vili, 27 

Swanhilde, and Other hd pda 
from the German sf Carrie Norris Horwitz. 
Ilustrated by L. Bridgeman. 7x54, pp. 
308. Boston: D. awe pecceccessece. ces 

Castlemon’s War Series. True to his Colors. 
By Garry Castiemon. Illustrated by Ge serge 
Cc. Whit 74x54. pp. 422. Philade!phia, 
Penn.: Porter & Coates ei ehamiesdetabuns «ee 


Elemertary Mathematical Tables. a A Alexan- 
der Macfarlane, LL.D . PP. iv, 
105. Boston: Ginn & RRB oe e+ ARR 


Helps to a Correct Uptorstenting of Nature, on 
the Basis of Seam. By the Kev. Barton 
8S, Taylor, 8x546, pp. 316. Albion, 
Mich.: Rogers & OUI on ccacccancsccaneas 

Bible Studies from the New Testament, Sover- 
ing the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons for 18990. By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 
7x5, pp. x, 300. New York and Chicago: A. 
ie ED GR Gn cere cccccccson-ececcesseececesece 

Am Ia Jew or Gentile? Read and See. 
Thomas A. Davies. 6%4x4%, pp. 51 
Ee Ee Oe ss ode tdaccrvawecncsccssccaes 


Bug Jargal. = Victor Hugo. Edited for 
Schools and Colleges, with Life, Notes, etc. 
By James Boflelle, B.A. 73¢x5, pp. xil, 2.6. 
WaeesR: DD. C. Mest] OO....0cccccccccecccecce 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Niels Klim’s 
Welfabrt in die Unterweit. By Ludwig Hol- 

Edited ~ wagene H. Babbitt. 6x6, 
WO Wee Gee TOMES. cc: ceccces scsscvescses 

The American Rattwer. Its © onstruction, De- 
velopment, Management and A Appliances. 
By Thomas Curtis Clarke. a. ogart, M. 
N. Forney. E. P. Alexander, G. Preut, 
Horace Porter, Theodore at A Ben ja- 
min Norton, Arthur T. Hadley, Thomas L. 
James, Charles Francis Adams, B. B. 
Adams, Jr. With an Introduction by Thom- 
as M. Cooley. With more than two hundred 
Illustrations. 10x7, pp. xxviii, 4. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons..............+ 


Joe Bently, Naval Cadet, By H. H. Clark, 
1.8. N. 7¢x5, pp. 434. Boston: D. Lothrop 


The Girls’ 


LX. ‘The Public 


Own Outdoor Book. Containing 
Practical Helps to Girls Relating to Out- 
door Occupation and Recreation. Edited ed 
Charles Peters. With over one nantes 
and eighty iZectratiene. S<éx5, pp. 
Philadelphia, Penon.: J, B. Lippincott Gon 

With Gauge & Sor aly ree, By Al- 
bion W. Tourgée. 53¢x5k, 271. The 
GREG e ccc ccccccecccccccccccecsecccccce coscccece 06 

In Search of a Sop. AY nele Lawrence. 93x 
546. pp. 229. The sam 

bndieotiens of the Book of Job. 

nary to the Indications. By Edward B. 
pr & 744x5, pp. 293. Thesame........... . 

Man and His World; or, the Oneness of Now 
and Eternity. A Series of Imaginary Dis- 
courses between Socrates and Protagoras. 
By John Dabney. 7x4%4. pp. xtv, 259. The 
Ge aserene capcvnsdseccauanenssiccsatéadnssseses 

The Low-back ‘a Car. By Samuel Lover. With 
Illustrations and prewings by William Ma- 
grath. iliqx9%. 

Mate Rob bistoet iy omnes of a Young Art- 

860-1884. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
i beni vill, 444. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Wild Fiowers of the Pacific Coast. From orig- 
inal water-color sketches drawn from na- 
ture. By Emma Homan Thayer. 13x10, pp. 
Gy WU Meeaneceasecncanteaceacsrcctcenencecse 

The Lost Inca. A Tale of Discovery in the 
Vale of the Inti-Mayu, By the Inca-Pan- 
cho-Ozoilo, a member of the Family of the 
— Capac-Ipnca- Sugen- Maneo. Tex 
5, pp. iv. PREIS 3054se0cenneesseestn 

Living Problems in Religion and Coctal Science. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr., M.A. x544, pp. 253. 
New York: Charlies T. Diiting! eR 

The Peony | s Wing. By Elizabeth Glover. 

1'6x5, pp. 23. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Also a Prelim- 


The Miller’s Daughter. 
Ullustrated. 104¢x7. 


Discours Prononcés le Mereredt' it ‘auees 1867 pour 
L’ inauguration du Monument de L’amirat Co- 
ligny. Par M le Marcais te Jancourt Presi- 
dent,et par M. Eugne Bersier. Vice-Prési- 
dent du_ Co mité Coligny. Paris France: Li- 
WERTES PISGRERORSE. 0. cccccccccccccccccescecs 


The Career of a Nihilist, A Novel. By Stepni- 
ak. 75¢x5, pp. vil, 320. New York: Harper 


Honors of the Empire State in the War of the 
Rebellion. By Thomas 8S. Townsend. 84x 

6, pp. vi. 416. New York: A, Lovell & Co.... 
My Uncle Florimond. By Sidney Luska. 744¢x-, 
pp. 1%. Boston: D. Lothrop Co 
Mateine and Other Poems. By James McCar- 
roll. With a portrait of the Author and a1 
weeresnetee b Caggmes Latin Hildretn. 
x54, pp. icago, a York, San 
Prandiokee Belford, Cae ec 


Te-Night at Eight. 
By Fannie Aymar mamaowe. 134x5 
2a). TE isisnatenseeee -ae soemmugtanbenne 
Judge Lynch. A Romance of ‘the California 
Vineyards. By George H. Jessop. 734x544 
SP, Bee FeO Bre ccccccsescccceccscecccovessce 
Faq see of the Republic. aed Goscge R. Good- 
734x534, pp. 00. The 
notes du ogg | en salemannae 
Jules Verne. m= . Dp. 353. New Work: 
William R. bed p eSecessecoesoecscoscccccce 
The ag Harriet Senne Stowe. Compile¢ 
her Letters and Journals. Ls her Son. 
Charles Edward Stowe. 94x7. xil, 536 
quae and New York: Houghton. ‘Migiin & 


Comedies and Comedtetin. 


purs. Par 


Weeks. 74x 
ew York: Samuel Cc. Byington ; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. 
Heartsease. 
Hopes and Fears. 
Dynevor Terrace. 
The Daisy Chain. 
The Trial: More Links of the Daisy Chain. 


The Young Stepmother. 
The Clever Woman of the Family. 


The Three Brides. 
My Young Alcides. 
The Caged Lion. 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 


The Chaplet of Pearls, 
Lady Hester, and the Danvers Papers. 


Magnum Bonum. 
Love and Life. 
Unknown to History. 


Stray Pearls. 


Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 


geome the q 

pectctory-tet er for children England has yet known. 
la statement and requires substantiation, 
Mrs. Molesworth, during the last six years, has never 
failed to occupy a prominent piace among the juvre- 
nile writers of the seaso 
great charm is her realism—realism. that is, in the 
purest and highest sense.’ 


This is a bo 
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MACMILLAN & CU. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A WHEW STORY BY GHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Author of “ THE HEIR OF; REDCLYFFE.” 


A Reputed Changeling; 


Three Seventh Years, Two Centuries Ago 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 12mo. $1.00. 


“ The working out of the dramatic incidents is as 
skilful as the portraiture of ch 
will charm the dullest reader, and its literary excel- 
lence will satisfy the most cultured and fastitlious 
critic.’’—Scotsman. 


“With a well-constructed plot its scenes illustrate 
certain harmiess superstitions not uncom 
middie classesin England in the Seven! 
tury and later. 


As a piece of literary work, 


over. it is superior to most of the noveis of the aay, % 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“*A& Reputed eae eling’ is a brightly written ont 
ingeniously construc theneum. 


“It is a sketch of English Court society in the lat- 
ter days of the Stuarts; ont ae idea is prettily car- 
ried out.’’—St. James's Gaze 


d story.’—London A 


NEW UNIFORM ORM EDITION OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS 


AND TALES. 


12mo. ¢1 00 Each Volume. 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Pillars of the House; or, Under Wode 


under Rode. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


2 vols. 


lustrated. 

Illustrated. 
Lilustrated. 
Illustrated. 


ed. 
Tllustrated. 


Liustrated. 

Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 
Captivity of Mary of Scotland. 


Ribaumont, Vicountess of Belaise. 


The Armourer’s ’Prentices. 
The Two Sides of the Shield. 
Nuttie’s Father. 

Scenes and Characters ; 


or, 
.Months at Beechcroft. 


Chantry House. 

A Modern Telemachus. 
Beechcroft at Rockstone. 
Womankind. 


Daughters. 


Mrs, Molesworth’s New Book for Children, 


The Rectory Children. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


$1.25. 


MR. EDWARD SALMON, welling in the Nineteenth 
Century, Oct. 1881, says:—"* I have left 
mention “ bs a 


nd firs olesworth is. in m 


eet quantity of her labors, 


NEW EDITION OF 


Mrs. Molesworth’s Story Books for 


hildren. 


Mmo. $1.00 Each Volume. 


A Christmas Posy. 
Four Winds Farm. 
Christmas-Tree Land. 
Two Little Waifs. 
The Tapestry Room: A Child’s Romance. 
A Christmas Child: A Sketch of Boy Life. 
Grandmother Dear. 
Rosy. 
** Carrots :’? Just a Little Boy. 
** Us 3”? An Old-Fashioned Story. 
The Cuckoo Clock. 
Tell Me a Story. 
The Adventures of Herr Baby. 
Little Miss Peggy. 

*, Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of Pyblica- 


tion will be forwarded, free by mail, 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


aracter. The story 


on in the 
pes —— 


Il- 


Tilustrat- 


A Story of the 


Memoirs of Margaret de 


Eighteen 


A Book for Mothers and 


16mo. 


till the last any 
who, by right of merit. should 
opinion, om 
e 


rs. Molesworth’s 


to any address 


? Revision ? 
The intelligent discussion of the proposed 
revision of the Westminster Confession is 
promoted by a knowledge of Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s standard work in three volumes on 


The Creeds of 
Christendom. 


Rev. CHARLES HopGk, D.D., LL.D. (Princeton, N. 
J.), “No work from the pen of Dr. Schaf needs commen- 
pr Ming His reputation for ability, learning ane actu. 
racy is thoroughly established.” 


Rev. C, A. SWAINSON, D.D. (Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, England), “ These volumes appear to me 
immensely valuable. . . . They will help us very much 
in our lectures in the University.” 

The Creeds of Christendom. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesiw Universalis. The Creeds 
of Christendom, with a History and Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. PHILIP ScuaFF, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., pp. xxxiv. 
Three volumes. Vol. I. The History of Creeds. 
Vol. Il. The Greek and Latin Creeds with 
Translations. Vol. III The Evangelical 
Protestant Creeds, with Translations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $15.00, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by HARPER & 
BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER’s 
CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 


W. H. H. MURRAY 


contributes to the December 


ARENA 


a remarkable address on the “ Christianity 
of Christ, What is it, and where found.” 
It is well calculated to produce a profound 
impression on the religious thought of the 
day, by its masterly treatment of the sub- 
ject, and the earnest manner in which MR. 
MurRRAyY sets forth his convictions. An ar- 
ticle that should be read by all who have 
the religious future and welfare of the 
country at heart. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 











NOW READY: 
HEIMBURG’S NOVELS. 


Magdalen’s Fortunes, 
Lora, The Major’s Daughter, 
Two Daughters of one Race, 
Gertrude’s Marriage. 
4 vols,, half Roxburgh, in box, $5. Fancy paper, $3. 
g@” This will make a handsome Christmas pees- 
ent. The novelsare spirited, representing real peo- 


pie, their loves and sorrows, pure in tone, thoroughly 
elevating, told with grace and cleverness. 


WORTHINGTON CO,, 747 B’way, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth 
Ave., New York, has one of the largest stecks 
of French Books in America. School Books 
aSpecialty. His own publications can be 
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fistory—. 


By us Makers, 





The Youth's Companion js 
unique. 


An ordinary paper 
contains an account of the great 
movements in Religion, Science, 
Art, and Politics, as seen by out- 
side observers. It is history 
written by its students. 


The Youth’s Companion 
contains a review of the move. 
ments of these great world-forces 
as seen by inside and active parti- 
cipants. It is history written by 
its MAKERS. 


The Youth’s Companion 
for 1890 will contain the Political 
Problems of 1890 written by the 
great statesmen of the day; latest 
Popular Science by the most emi- 
nent scientific workers; Geo- 
graphical Discovery by the world’s 
travelers and explorers; enter- 
taining Fiction by the leading 
authors of America and England; 
articles on Art by distinguished 
artists; Religious articles by emi- 
nent clergymen; Hygiene by the 
foremost medical advisers; and 
over a thousand general articles 
on the most prominent topics of 
the day, written by specialists ex- 
clusively for THE Youtn’s Com- 
PANION. 


It is a paper for 
every person, to be read by ali 
ages, both sexes, and every class. 
Send for Complete Illustrated 
Prospectus for 1890. The sub- 
scription price is $1.75 per year, 
paid in advance, to 


THE Youtnu’s COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





[a PULPIT BIBLE, 





a HYMN BOOK or 8O) 
Want the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
to bay anything in this line, 
to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call upon 


THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 


THE YOUN 
BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
NG BOOK, 








read by every one. Send for Catalogue. 


921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





in half leather, 8vo, $6.00 net. 


Entooiuction Lh Jotge Thomas M. Cooley, 
THE BUILDING G OF. A A RAIL waver a 
FEATS OF RAILWAY ENGINEERING, ~emezman 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES AND G#ns ” 204" 
RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. pegeupennensnnd 
SAFETY IN RAILROAD THAVEL. welahecevoumeete 
By H. @. Prout.* 


RAILWAY PASSENGER TRAVEL. 
By Gen, Horace Porter. 


The Early History, 
Cu 


THE VIKING AGE. sass, tar! , Hiswory. 


tome of the Ancestors of the English- 


peakio Nations. Lllustrated from the 
naan ities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, 
-— g8,a8 Wellas from theArncient Sagas 


d Eddas. By PavL B. Du CHAILLv. 
With 1,400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


“ These esurtousty printed and profusely illus- 
trated volumes em y the fullest account of our 
orse a! rs extant. Mr. Du Chailu bee e ver: 
fully and very carefully over pe ae figroand. 
This extensive im portant work must be of h b 
— nterest to all Scnglish-speaking people.”—N. Y. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


ITS CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT, AND APPLIANCES. 


WRITTEN BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES IN ALL BRANCHES OF RAILWAY WORK. 
With 225 Illustrations; 13 Maps; 19 Charts, many being colored; and a full index. Bound 


CONTENTS: 


THE FREIGHT CAR SERVICE. 
lore Voorhees, 
THE PREVENTION OF RAILHOAD St S’ TRIKES. 
HOW TO FEED A RAILW. pun ene 
A 
Benjamin Norton. 
THE RAILWAY MAIL cxnvill 


Thomas L, James. 
Ww S BUS ss KELATIONS. 
THE RAILWAY IN ITSB Ines 3S thar T. Hadl 
EVERY-DAY LIFE OF RAILROAD MEN. 
y B. B. Adams, Jt. 
| STATISTICAL RAILWAY STUDIES. 
By Fletcher W. Hewes. 


For the first time there is presented in this book an adequate account of the American Railway, a0 in- 
dustry representing over nine thousand million dollars in its 150.000 miles of road. The above enumeration 
of the subjects treated ts sufficient to show its value and importance. 
might add to the lasting value and interest of the work. 


Nothing has been left undone which 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH. 4.22vste 


Familiar Geological Phenomena. I 
S. SHALER, Professor of Geology at Har- 


vard. With 100 Illustrations.  8vo, $4.00. 
The general reader will find here an interestas 
and graphic account of those phenome.a of 
earth's Sa c Polones, vol 
rivers, forests, caverns, etc.—which most d 
affect human life. The illustrations are many ® 
and artistic. 


“The curiously close inter-relation betwee’ m nate 
ural science and the progress and development of 
man Bon 9 vely shown in this great . work.”— 

Travetler. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpatd, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


743-145 Broadway New York. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 


Edited by BAYARD TUCKERMAN. In 2 vols., large 
gvo, with portrait, $7.50. 


philip Hone, a member of an old Knickerbocker 
, was one of the few men of his time in America 


ry extends from 18 to 
1851. The eho W life ‘of these years is commented 
its ~— workings. 


Pw sac is given of the famous oe 
election, in which Hone took an active part on the 
side Lite] Harriso! 
But probably the portion of this diary which will be 
most actly read is that relating to the social life of 
Ww 
“the K Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what com- 
pany Ww’ as presens * his Lem A - ae woee ais 
dfather m ently din and wha e 
a oat 
York —_ find Hone’s diarya mine of information; 
the of to-day will — to enjoy the forgotten 
the FPtal of their grandmothers. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupovic HALEVY. With illustrations by MApb- 
ELAINE LEMAIRE. A reprint of this fascinating 
work, in which the illustrations have all been repro- 
duced from the Edition de Luxe, published in Paris. 
A more beautiful and artistte piece of work has never 
been put upon the market. Large 12mo, paper, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.50; silk, $4.00; half levant, $5.00. 


LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON TO MISS J. 
1884-1851. 12mo, boards, with label, uncut, $1.75. 


At the time Miss J.’s cusrespendence with the Duke 
of Wellington pened, - - was a very beautiful woman 
about ee years 01 

of a doopt i dev otinnel nature, she felt she had 
been especially called by God to do a great work. 

Looking around her for an object, her attention was 
drawn to the Duke of Wellington. 


The Duke of Wellington was at this time (1843) a 
man sixty-five years old. He was in the prime of 
strength and health. He had now been a widower for 


bh 
— CONSUELO. 


By GEORGE SAND. Translated from the French by 
FRANK H. PoTTER. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, full gilt, 
$6.00; half calf, $12.00; half levant, $15.00. A small 
number of iarge paper copies at $1350 perset. A 
most beautiful edition of this classic. 


POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 2 vols., 12mo, rich gold orna- 
mentation and gilt tops, or in plain boards, uncut, 
$4.00: half calf, $8.00; half levant, #9.00; full calf or 
levant, $12.00. 


These volumes contain “ Old World Idyis,” publish- 
ed in America under the title “Vignettes in Rhyme,” 
and “At the Sign of the Lyre.” The edition has been 
especially prepared by the author. and a goodly num- 
ber of poems nave been added which appear now for 
the firsttime. It is the author’s re, published 
by specia! arrangement with him 


FEET OF CLAY. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. A story laid in the Isle of Man. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In Belia Clucas Mrs. Barr has drawn ope of those 
noble women who have almost disappeared from the 
fiction of the dav—a woman whose womanliness is 
not obscured by convention and whose inoate nobili- 
tyof characteris not buttressed by social position 
and conventional! standards. Bella Clucas stands 
alone in the native purity and dignity of her nature, 
48 genuine, as spirited and as beautitul a figure as 
Mrs. Barr has ever portrayed. 

; BATTLEFIELDS OF ’61. 

A narrative of the military operations of the War 
for the Union from its outbreak to the end of the 
Peninsular Campaign. By WILLIS J. ABBOT, au- 
thor of “Blue Jackets of ‘61, * Blue Jackets of 
1812,” “ Blue Jackets of "76." 4to, with 28 full-page 
illustrations by W.C. Jackson. $3.00. 


EMMANUEL. AStory of the Messiah. 


By WILLIAM FORBES COOLEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A strong and original religious novel, abounding in 
vivid sketches of the men and scenes among which 
our Lord moveu. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, the 
Navigator. 

14530-1603. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 
12mo, cloth, with maps and illustritions, $1.25, 
Being the initial volume in the series of Great Ex- 

dlorers and Explorations. 


PALESTINE. 


By MAJOR CONDER, R.E., Leader of the Palestine 
Exploration Soc. With maps and illustrations, 
mo, $1.25. 

Being the second volume in the series of Great Ex- 

Plorers and Ex plorations. 

TAKEN ALIVE AND OTHER 
STORIES. 

By the late EpwARD P. Rox. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with Mr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 

This volume contains eight or ten stories, some of 
them of very considerable length, which have ap- 

ared in various periodicals or were found among 

T.Roe’s papers at his death. [t completes the edi- 
tion oft his stories, making the eighteenth volume of 

series. 

Mr. Roe’s two works on ‘ ardening have also been 

issued in a shape uniform with his novels. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF °’49. 

By KIRK MONROE. A story of the opening of Cali- 
fornia and the discovery uf gold. With ten double- 
page illustrations by JACKSON. 8vo. cloth, $2.25. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

Bv SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S.. 
F.R.G.S..etc. A new edition.revised and corrected"by 
SAMUEL BIRcH, LL.D., D.C.L., Keeper of the Egyp- 
tlanand Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum; 
President of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
etc. With several hundred illustrations, many 
full-page plates in color. In3 vols., 8vo , cloth. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EX- 

PECTED. 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON, author of “Rudder Range.” 
A book for young peop'e, with {llustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 

By EDWARD GARRETT, authorof “Occupations of a 

Retired Life,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.09. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





Have You Read the December 


ARENA’ 


THE BEST THOUGHTS 
of LEADING THINKERS. 


W. H.H. ‘ADIRONDACK’ MURRAY 
contributes an article on The Religious Ques- 
tion; or The Christianity of Christ; What is it, 
and Where Found? That is, unquestionably, 
the effort of his life, and 1s one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the theological literature 
of this century. 


REV- MINOT J. SAVACE, Pastor of the 
Church of the Unity, Boston, contributes an ar- 
ticle on Agencies that are Working a Revolution 
in Theology, which should be read by all hav- 
ing faith in the ultimute triumph of Christianity. 

RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, 
claimed by the Boston Herald to be one of the 
brainiest and most original thinkers on the con- 
tinent, contributes an original article on the 
Use of History in the Public Schools. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE writes a note- 
worthy paper entitled Centuries of Dishonor. 


CEORCE E. McNEILL, the eminent labor 
advocate, replies to Austin Corbin’s strictures 
On labor organizations in the September North 
American Review; & powerful argument which 
all laboring men should read. 
Among other leading thinkers who contribute to 
this issue are 
HELEN CAMPBELL, Causes of Poverty; 
PROF. J. RODES BUCHANAN, 
Development of Genius; 
REV. C. A. BARTOL, 
Oo. B. FROTHINCHAM, 
N. P. GILMAN, the talented Editor of the 
Literary World, and others. 





. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


MRS. A. L. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 
ERLACH COURT. 


From the German of OssIP SCHUEBIN. 12mo. Cloth, 





5. 
Ome Ra nw ary — The Alpine Fay.”’ “ The Owl’s 
* Pickea Up in the Streets,” “Saint Mich- 
on . ete. 

Toseethe name of Mrs.A. L, Wisteron the title-page 
as the translator of a German story has become a suf- 
ficient guarantee that the book is of high merit and 
fascinating interest. 


A LIFE’S REMORSE. 


A New Novel by the‘ ‘DUCHESS,” author of “Phyllis” 


“Molly Bawn,” “OUnder-Currents,” etc. i6mo. 
Paper, 25 cents. Half cloth, 50 cents. 
CRIME: 
. 


Its NATURE, CAUSES, TREATMENT AND PREVEN- 
TION. By SANFORD M. GREEN, author of “Green’s 
Practice.” etc. 8vo. Cloth, $2. Sheep, $2 50. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT. 


A Treatise on Corpulency and a Dietary for its Cure. 
By NATHANIEL EDWARD DAVIES. l6mo. Cloth, 
75 eents, 


MAN AND HIS WORLD. 


Or, THE Comree oF Now AND Sreearrv. A Series 


Sense,” etc, 16mo. Cloth, 


THE BURSTING OF r BOOM. 


A Semi-Tropical Love-Story. ed FREDERICK R. 
SANFORD. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


ADRIFT: 


A Story of Niagara. By JULIA DITTO YOUNG. 
Imo. Cloth, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


a point if you are interested in the financial welfare 
of yourchurch. A system which we originated and 
that has been used with the most gratifying results 
in both large and small churches of all denomina- 
tions. It will increase your church’s income from 


25 to 50 per cent. if rightly handled. Full particulars 
mailed upon request. Address 


QOODENOUGH & WoeLoM £0., 


122 Nassau Street, New York 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S BAGssiye. One. yeer.. ae 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. e-° ° 00 
BAZAR. 00 
yt at gt YOUNG PEOPLE.‘ 00 
@” HARPER'S ga TALOGUE ‘wit be sent by mail 
on cat of ten cen 
HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


KING’S 


DAUGHTERS’ D | A RY, 


A BOOK OF RELIGIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOLIDAY PRESENT TO ALL RELIGIOUS 














KK ERS. 

If he Diary | be kept faithfully, the owner will never 
be a or something to say at each meeting 
that ‘int’ te profitable to others present. outer 

contain. ning scale’, rice, etc., mailed free. 
CHRIST 
614 Arch St., Philadelphia. — 


Geer se BUREAU OF A DVERTISING. 
Sorvies, Catalogues and estimates free 
50 Nassau Street, New York. 
END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Sivtand 206 Washington Street, 


mn, Mass., for the 
Tates in all papers. 











™ NICHOLAS 


Enlarged and Printed in New Type. 
— 1878, when St. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS was begun, it has led all maga- 
zines for boysand girles. Nothing like it was known before, and to-day, as the 


Chicago Inter-Ocean recently stated, ‘‘It is the model and ideal juvenile magazine of 


the world.” Through its pages the greatest writers of our time are speaking to the 


youth of two great nations, and the best artists and engravers are training the eyes of 


boys and girls to appreciate the best inart. There was only one way that Mrs, Mary 


Mapes Dodge, its editor, could make it better, and that was by making more of it, and 


so beginning with the seventeenth volume (November, 1889) St. NICHOLAS was en- 


larged, and the magazine is now printed in new and clearer-faced type. During the 


coming year, among the many special features to be published, are 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERIAL 
STORIES BY FOUR WELL- 
KNOWN AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


One of these, a story for girls by Nora Perry, be- 
gins in the December number, and another by Wm. 
O. Stoddard, which will interest boys and girls alike 
will be begun in the January ST. NICHOLAS. 


BOTH THE DECEMBER AND 
JANUARY ISSUES WILL 
BE HOLIDAY NUM- 
BERS. 





ATHLETIC AND OUTDOOR 
SPORTS BY WALTER 
CAMP OF YALE 
AND OTHERS. 

The first of these was published in the Novembe 
number of St. NICHOLAS, @ second will appear 13 


he December number, and others will be published 
throughout the year. 


IN THE DECEMBER “ST. 
NICHOLAS” IS A RE- 
MARKABLE ARTICLE 
ON THACKERAY BY 
HIS DAUCHTER: 


The new volume of St. NICHOLAS, when bound, will make two su perbly illustrated books 
of about 550 pages each, filled with the best work tnat can be obtained from the leading au- 
thors and illustrators of the day—stories of character and adventure; sketches of information and travel; 
outdoor papers, articles of special literary interest; suggestive talks on natural history, scientific subjects 


and current events. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


Subscription price as heretofore 
$3.00 a year, 25centsa rumber, 


November number begins the volume. New subscribers should commence with that issue. All booksellers, news- 
dealers and postmasters take subscriptions, or remittance may be made ‘by check, draft, money or express 


orders, or registered Fetter), to the publishers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF OTHER NEW AND INTERESTING FEA- 
TURES WILL BE MADE FROM TIME TO TIME. 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East I7th Street, N. Y. 





New Xmas Cantatas, Services and Carols. 


Chriecmac 8» Past and Present.—A new Cantata, 
by f YJ. CROSBY and CARYL FLORIO. Bright, 
Uriginel. ead not difficult Diatogues, Recitations, 
Solos, Duets and Choruses. Imparting a most 
beautiful and impressive oy Sure to give 
satisfaction. 


Price, 30 cents. 
Christmas Anvual No. 20 —Contains an ample 
supply of new, original, bright, cheerful and ap- 


propriate carais b the best composers. 4&cents 
each, $3 per 160. 





Santa Claus’ Prize and who Got It.—Dr. 
DOANE’S latest gy gt is —¥ of the most at- 
sastive of his Seri em. Affording 

hat A fascinating “Sundey-Scboo Christmas = 
hibit on. Price, 30 Cents. 


The Monarch and the Manger .- A new Service 
by the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. An arrangement 
of Scripture selections interspersed with fresh 
and stirring hymns set to original music,appropri- 
ate to the Ly 16 pages. Price, 5 Cents 
each $4 per 100. 


2 A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 


76 FeW'VStS" BIGLOW & MAIN, © "anaguet 


NEW BOOKS. 


It Might Have Been. Tbe Story 
of the Gunpowder Plot. By 


Emily Sarah Holt......... -.2- St 50 
Behind the Veil. Holt.... 1 25 
Lauret Crowns. Marshall... . . 1 50 
Golden Silence. eee . 1 00 
Lilian’s Hope. Shaw.. oe 
Miss Mollie and Her " Boye. 

Marston....... be eS .¢ | 
Never and Forever. Stabbing... 50 


Old Christie’s Cabin. Brodie.... 1 00 
Little Ruth’s Lady. Green...... 1 00 
Little Radiance. Chappell...... 60 
50 
00 
50 


Golden Butterfly Series. 20 
vols., net..... bie - 6 
Round the Fire Series, 10 elke 


a A 
Yours and Mine. Warner....... ‘5 


Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 
the New Hebrides. An 


DI i600 rnite sons 1 50 
Modern Miracles. Thomson. . , 75 
ae oe pane 


ROBERT CARTER & & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


Send for Our Holiday Catalogue, 


NPwsracee A! APY BES TAINS. 
0 Cents. 
4. P. ROWELL. & So. Spruce Street, N. Y = 








Send for the Catal Books o1 
ROR ERMAN, ERs ps, 
«© Broadway, New Veork. 


_ REVOLVING 
BOOK-CASES 


in great variety of Size, 
Style and Price. 


Finished in Walnut, 
Cherry, Antique Oak 
and Ash. 








A MOST DESIRABLE 
Christmas Present! 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CIRCULAR. 


Andrews M'fg Co. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 














GHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 
=x 


Home Reading Course 


Twe.FrTH Year — Roman History and Literature, 
Art, Physics, and Political Economy. 
DO NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
Join the 150,000 now pursuing 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address: JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuaber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
eipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 

ted in that p : aD t of the picture it 
self; of thecrisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at §@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’’—is 
retailed at 4@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BROADWAY, N. Y: 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a p2stal 
card,the name and address to which ke 
would like the paper sent. 
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Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A.S. BARNES & UO_111 William St., ¥.Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HEKRERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way, N.Y. 











MU 


XMAS CANTATA 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD, by F. L. Bristow. 
Forthe 8.8. This beautiful little cantata may be 
produced with or without costumes. Any number 





of scholars may take part in it—the greater the 
number the more pleasing will be the effect. Sure 
to delight both youngand old. $4.00 per Hundred. 


Send for our choice List of XMAS MUSIC. 
THE NEWHALL 4& EVANS MUSIC CO. 
171 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


he Cabinet oe was introduced inits present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequalled excellence of their oes, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


including that of Paris, 1867, 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all coun tries, they have 
invariably tak en the highest 


honors. Illustrated $22 to $900 catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. ts J recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im- 
provemeat introduced . A, in the year 1882, 
and now known as the ‘‘Mason & Hamuin Prano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANOCO, 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS... ,’on'sining,, new 


Carols by well-known 


—HPOoR 188s89.— vriters and com- 


posers, and preceded 


by an exceedingly interesting Responsive Exercise 

that may be used with or without the Carols. 16 
pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 

Christ mas wr Bells,’ by C. t. 

’ Steele; **Good Will to Men,’ by J. B. 

Hall; “Noel,” by P. F. Campiglio 

and **Peace on Earth,” by J. E. Hall. These consist 

of thoice Responsive Readings throughout which 

are interspersed appropriate Carols written especially 

for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 

each service, Scts. a single copy. 

“Santa Claus & Co.”’ (New) by 

Burnham & Root; “The New 

Santa Claus,”’ by Butterworth & 

Murray; “Judge Santa Claus,”’ by Burnham & Root; 

“The Waits’ Christmas,”” by Burnham & Root; 

“Catching Kriss Kringle,’’ by Butterworth & Root; 

“Santa Claus’ Mistake,”’ by Burnham & Root and 

**Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Weatherly & 

Root. Price of each (except Bethlehem) 30cts. a 

single copy. Price of Bethlehem, Wets. a single 


copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 

specified price. 4 i aR 8 
*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 

Music, sent free to any address. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St... New York City. 


EDUCATION. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
.576 students last xeer. r 
. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY ,—Clas- 


ica! and English Courses. ‘ 
TMEN OF PHILOSOPHY 
S.— Classical, Philosophicai and 





rses. 
‘ TMENT OF PREPARATORY 
NSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
ng Sch 8. 

. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

V. ART DEPARTMENT. | 

Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and [ncidentals, $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rent $24 to #48 per term 
‘Terms begin Aprii 2d and September !7th. 1889; Jan. 
7th and April 8th. 1890. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 

@. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 

The undersigned, an experienced physician acd 
teacher, makes the care and educztion of such boys a 
specialty.Location unsur ed for beauty and health. 
Address DR, WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 








ity cures catarrh. colds, etc. Sample by mail. 
25e. Cat. Free. E. E. Brewster, Holly, Mich. 


$10 A DAY, agents wanted. Medicated Electric- 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
My Story of the War, gestxsseeassexs 


in Hoopitals. 
and on the Battle-field. By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
Now selling like wildfire. C7" No_ competition. 700 pags. 
Splendid Steel Plates. Gilat thousand. (775000 more 
Agents Wanted —Men and Women. Diatance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms Address, 
A. D. Wor HINGTON & CO., Hartford, a. 











- PICTURES, ETC. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, tastefully 
“ramed, costing from $5 upward, 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 
FREDERICK .KEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St., Union 


} 
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THE SUGAR TRUST. 


JUDGE BARRETT, of this city, about a 
year ago, in a suit brought by the Attor- 
ney-General of this State to annul the 
charter of the North River Sugar Refining 
Company, onthe ground that the Com- 
pany bad forfeited its charter by entering 
into an illegal ‘*combine” or trust, 
known as the ** Sugar Trust,” granted an 
order to this effect, and gave an elaborate 
opinion in support of his ruling. An ap- 
peal was taken from his decision to the 
General Term of the Supreme Court of 
this city; and the order of Judge Barrett 
has just been sustained. Judge Daniels, 
in stating the opinion of the General 
Term, spoke as follows in regard to the 
agreement under which the Company en- 
tered into the trust arrangement: 


‘The law does nct require that an in- 
strument of this kind shallin plain lan- 
guage affirm the intention to prevent com- 
petition and control the market or advance 
the prices of necessary commodities. If it 
did it would by that requirement supply a 
device for evading its wholesome restraints 
and rendering its principles utterly nuga- 
tory. That has never been exacted. But 
the courts, as in other cases, are permitted 
to place themselves in the position of the 
parties entering into the agreement or ar- 
rangement to discover the objects or de- 
signs by which they may have been actu- 
ated. The language of the instrument, 
therefore, is not alone to be consulted, but 
it is to be copsidered in view of these cir- 
cumstances and of the individuals engaged 
iu bringing it about, and all that may be 
implied from the agreement is to be con- 
sidered as contained in it, for the purpose 
of discovering what was intended to be ac- 
complished. 

‘* By the application of these rules to this 
case the leading object is disclosed with a 
reasonable degree of clearness, to be that 
the affairs and business of the combination 
or association should be so managed and 
carried on as to promote the profit and gain 
of the associates. The Board, indeed, was 
expressly authorized to promote the inter- 
ests of the parties in all suitable as well as 
lawful ways, and to provide for all details 
not specifically mentioned. That clearly 
comprehends the power to prescribe and 
regulate the selling prices of the articles to 
be produced, and when the effect of the or- 
gavization is to secure the control, or the 
substantial control, of this product and of 
its sale, as that has been done, it is no more 
than just to infer thatthe control is to be 
used to avoid competition and enhance 
prices, and in that manner, as the ordinary 
expedient for that end, promote the inter- 
ests and add to the profits of the associates. 

‘*In this case it was a leading object to 
comb ine togevher the different corporations 
and individuals engaged in the business, 
not onlyin and about the city of New York, 
but throughout the country, and to secure 
that control by a substantial organization 
for an indefinite period of time. This was 
not to be done, and was not, in fact, done 
for au idle purpose, or merely to furnish 
the means of protection against unlawfu 
combinations, or for other more economical 
object, but it was manifestly to place this 
business within the control and subject to 
the dictation of this association and ef the 
board selected for the government of its af- 
fairs. And after putting forth the efforts 
necessary to secure that end it would not 
only be idle but absurd to indulge in the 
supposition that it was not intended to 
wield the authority in this manner secured 
for the pecuniary benefit of the associates. 
And the direct and usual way in which that 
is accomplished is by the advancement of 
prices of the commodities manufactured 
and sold in the course of the business whose 
control may inthis way be secured. When 
the opportunity to do that is provided hu- 
man selfishness is sure to turn it to a profit- 
able account.”’ 


This statement sets forth in clear and 
lucid language the theory and real pur- 
pose of all such trusts, no matter what 
disguises of phraseology may be adopted. 
The object had in view is to establish a 
monopoly in favor of the parties in inter- 
est against the general interests of the 
community. This is contrary toa sound 
public policy, and hence illegal. When 
corporations engage in such a scheme and 
thereby establish what they call a “‘trust,” 
for the purpose of enriching themselves 
by profits beyond those arising under the 
natural law of supply and demand, their 






plan is simply one of plunder against the 
rights of the people. This is the one com- 
mon feature of all these so-called ‘‘trust” 
combinations, They are to all intents 
and purposes a conspiracy to cheat the 
people. ‘ 

In some of the States stringent laws 
have already been enacted against all such 
‘* trusts,” and similar laws should be en- 
acted in every State, and then they should 
be rigidly enforced. All corporatious 
ought to be taught that the people have 
some rights which it is their duty to re- 
spect. 


+> 





THE PARIS WORLD'S FAIR. 


THE great World’s Fair at Paris of 1889 
has come to an end, and is now among the 
things of the past. The Director-General, 
Monsieur Alphaud, who has been the en- 
gineering genius of this Fair, is reported 
as saying that, after all the expenses are 
paid, there will be « balance of profits 
amounting to 8,000,000 francs, or more 
than $1,600,000, which will be divided 
between the city of Paris and the Gov- 
ernment. There was originally a guar- 
anty fund of $16,000,000 francs raised, 
which has all been paid off out of the 
profits from the Fair. The Fair hasbeen a 
grand success in all respects, and brought 
immense advantages to the city in which 
it was held, 

We see no reason why the Fair pro- 
posed to be held in this country in 1892 
should not bea like success. New York 
City, for agreat many good reasons, is the 
proper place for holding it. And with a 
view to having the Fair here, an effort is 
now on foot to secure the subscription of 
$5,000,000 as a guaranty fund. This 
effort is as yet but partially successfnl, 
and moves far too slowly. Other cities, 
especially Chicago, are bidding for the 
Fair; and it would not be at all creditable 
to this city if they should outbid it. We 
believe that the Fair, if held here, will 
more than pay its own expenses, and be 
a great commercial benefit to the city. 
New Yorkers have the money, and can, 
if they will, make the Fair here a certain- 
ty, or they can, by indifference and an un- 
wise neglect, lose the prize. They must 
agree as to the site of the Fair, and make 
a good showing in the way of subscrip- 
tion to the guaranty fund, if they mean 
to have Congress select this city for its 
location. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DuRING the past week the money mar- 
ket has shown the beginnings of relief 
from the late stringency. Funds are 
flowing in from Boston and other cities in 
liberal amounts for employment in four 
and six month loans, which enables the 
Wall Street houses to make contracts for 
long operations, and diminishes the de- 
mand upon the local banks. In reality, 
therefore, while the loan market of this 
center hasa forbidding aspect, the larger 
class of borrowers are getting all accom- 
modation they want for undertaking im- 
portant movements in securities to extend 
over the next half year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an easing of the local mar- 
ket cannot be far distant. The bank 
statement of Saturday confirms this fore- 
cast, the amount of specie and legal 
tenders showing an increase of $1,836,000, 
while the surplus reserve stands $1,310,- 
000 higher than the previous week. 

On the stock market the principal fea- 
tures have been (1) the withdrawal of the 
‘* bear” attacks from all other stocks than 
the issues of the Trusts, some of which 
they still assail with partial success, and 
(2) a recovering tendency in confidence, 
arising not only from the manifest cau- 
tion of the ** bear” side, but also froma 
feeling that, at present prices and in view 
of the phenomenally large earnings of 
the roads, a wide range of stccks affords a 
reasonable prospect of an advance. The 
growing activity in general trade, and es- 
pecially in the iron trade, has an encour- 
aging effect. 

Railroad affairs continue to improve. 
During the month of October, i52 roads 
reported gross earnings of $46,168,000, an 
increase of $5,073,000, or at the extraer- 
dinary rate of 12.35 per.cent. compared 
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first week of November 68 roads re. 
ported earnings amcunting to $5,066,000, 

an increase of $650,000, or 14.72 per cent, 
The improvement in earnings, however 

is not the only direction in which changes 
for the better are occurring. Various re-or- 
ganizations and consolidations are in prog- 
ress which must eventnualy have an im- 
portant bearing upon railroad securities, 
The Atchison plan is still meeting with 
extraordinary success, and at this writing 
it is estimated that holders of nearly $60,- 
000,000 of the company’s securities have 
assented to the present scheme. The man- 
agement continue making every effort 
toward keeping down the ratio of oper- 
ating expenses in order to make a good 
exhibit; and, as a result, net earp- 
ings for the nine months ending 
September 30th show an increase of 
$993,543, over the same period last year, 
Another important change in railroad 
zircles is the proposed modification of the 
capital of Ontario and Western, which 
provides for calling $10,000,000 of the 
present common capital stock and issuing 
in exchange therefor $10,000,000 preferred 
stock bearing non-cumulative dividends: 
also for the calling in of another block of 
$10,000,000 common siock, to be replaced 
by a like amount of second preferred 
stock receiving non-cumulative dividends, 
This willstill leave $38,000,000 stock com- 
ing after the ist and 2d preferred, the 
change being made with the object of dis- 
tributing possible dividends which can- 
not be done with so large an amount of 
stock of one class. Aout one-half of the 
stock is held abroad, where the scheme, 
which involves no reduction of capitali- 
zation, is said to find favor. Kansas and 
Texas re-organization plans are still de- 
layed by the contentions of opposing in- 
terests. The Adams and King Commit- 
tees have agreed tocombine issues, and 
propose an assessment of $10 per share, 
which is $2.50 more than the Olcott Com- 
mittee propose. Strong efforts are being 
made to put this property in a sound 
financial condition, but their outcome is 
still a matter of uncertainty. 

Richmond Terminal affairs are likely 
to attract fresh attention for some weeks 
to come. The annual election takes place 
next month, and the outlook is for a live- 
ly contest. Mr. George S. Scott, Presi- 
dent of the Richmond and Danville Road, 
whose management bas not satisfied all 
interests, is expected to resign at that 
meetirg, and the question of a successor 
is already being actively agitated among 
insiders. Mr. Inman occupies the presi- 
dency of Richmond. Terminal, which con- 
trols the Richmond and Danville, and 1s 
understood to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion in the Terminal Company. Calvin 
S. Brice is supposed to be his rival; and 
the Street awaits developments with con- 
siderable interest. Northern Pacific di- 
rectors have declared a dividend of 
1 per cent. upon the preferred stock 
out of surplus earnings accruing since 
July ist, 1889. During the months of 
July, August and September the sur- 
plus earnings amounted to $716,849, 
equivalent to nearly 2 per cent. on out- 
standing preferred stock. Reading ex- 
hibited considerable improvement upon 
statements from official sources show- 
ing that Mr. Corbin has been actively en- 
gaged in improving the Company’s phys- 
ical condition, in order to enable it to 
command its full share of business and 
eventually reduce the proportion of work- 
ing expenses to earnings. Large sums 
have been expended in betterments; and, 
as the freight business of the Company 1s 
increasing and several large rolling mills 
and furnaces which have been idle for 
months are now running full time a 
more favorable feeling developed con- 
cerning the stock. This improvement in 
the iron trade influences all the oc 
shares, as in spite of their high prices 
there is no disposition to part with them 
while the outlook for the iron industry 
and manufacturing in general is so ex- 
ceptionally bright. 

DIVIDEND. 

The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January 2d. 








We buy and sell Bills of 

Letters Exchange on, and make ca- 
bie transfers to, all principal 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPAIT! 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact 9 General Loan, Trust and As- 
nui ness, 
CAPITRID B300-500 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 
First mortgage real estate loans made and guaran! thé 
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Feros [oN 


ST MORTGAGE, LOANS Q7 


Minneapolis, and 
saat tithe, absolute security, gt — 
pert character our Bi gery requirements. Col- 
it 


wiiidAPOLIS, C MINNESOTA. 
~ Vermilye & Co.. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


-_— 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 








Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


6 NET INCOME 


National Mortgage and Debenture Co., 1% 
BOSTON, Mass 
Capital and par ts nsdecde recente 
Loans Negotia 

Our7 “4 cent. First Mortgages on town or farm 

ro 
° oa per cent. Debenture Bonds amply secured 
OFF: R THE HIGHEST INTE“ EST CONSISTENT 
WITH SAFETY, 

Unequaled for conservatism. supervised by State 
Bank Commissioner. Directed by prominent Capi- 
talists and Business Men. Principal and semi-annual 
interest payable in New York. Call or write for full 
particulars. Special offerings of high-grade invest- 
ment bonds. 

JONES & FALLE, New York Managers, 

135 and 137 “roadway,N. Y. 


PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


In all denominations from $250 to $10,006, running five 
years, for sale at par and accrued interest. Principal 
and interest guaranteed and payable at the Third 
National Bank, New York. 


WHAT ARE DEBENTURES” 


This question is fully answered in a little pam- 
phiet which is mailed free on request. Those havin 
money in smali orgreat sums, lying idle or drawing 
but a nominal interest, cannot ao better than to in- 
vest inthese securities. They are positively the sim- 
plest form of investment there is, and are as safe as 
Government Bonds. If you have money to invest, or 
desire further information, address 


WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, % 250,000. 
is % First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

e 











Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 

Aw mere payable semi-annually at Kountize 

. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 

ra» hy all selected by officersof thiscompany with 

the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 

valuations. The officers of this company have had 

fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeaspe- 

Clalty of procuring large or small amounts of gilt- 

edge short-time paper, running three to twelve 

months, suitable for banks. re solic- 
ited. References furnished a upon i Sa ation. 

President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice- President and Manager. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


JOHN ev gat 4 2 N. STRICKLER, oa r 
L. H. POUNDS, Vice-P’ E 


THE INVESTMENT. B BANKING ( CO., 
opeka, 
We make first mortgage loans y approved real 
a security. These loans afford the best of se- 
y and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 

GEORGE G. “Wal LLACE. Te Tavestment Agent, 
e 

Money placed in choice First a Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 
either in the splendid city of Omaha or in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Kastern Investors. 

fever a safer or better time than this to buy Omaha 
Tealty. reatty. Ample References. Correspondence solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established 


REAL ESTATE 20°87 ana soup 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 2“ 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES — assessments looked after and 


LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 

















D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
A Selected List of Investments on best State and 


City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West 
like St. Paul is steadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. if you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


<> AND 3 PURITS 


We buy property in name ot Cli- 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made, Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid i promptly. , semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Park Ba ork City. For circulars, giv- 











ing references and description of loans, address, 


H. LENDRUM, 
Manager New York Office 


w. 
% Broadway, Room 33. 














T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who }s paid a salary and not acommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected w'th the loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 

fore loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience: 
over $13,000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges, Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 Congress Street, Geo. 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut 
street, Wm. Wood, Manager. 


THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason p+ 9 buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


gwinet Moertgage Bonds, 7 to “per cent. 
Semi-Annua iugoreet. 3 Negotiaved by the ¥ B. 
Clark Investment Co., in s of #200 anc upwar 
Prompt payment ot Principal and Interest Coupons 
made and r icsed to leader. x without charge. 
BEsT LOCA NINTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ caukenen Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 


Collections promptly made on ali points - the 
Northwest, and remitted for Ho day of payment 


H. G. HARRISON, Fete 
YM KNOX. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. On AMR AT Gasere 
PERRY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHITER. 


Cerrespondence Solicited. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 

















LOGAN C.M 
FRED’ 
° BVAN G. HERMAN, “Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 





Reorganization 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
SANTA FE 


Railroad Company. 


THE BONDS OF THE FOLLOWING 
pa os ARE INCLUDED, AND 

OULD DEPOSITED: FOR EX- 
CHANGE, UNDER THE PLAN OF REOR- 
GANIZATON: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany: 
First mortgage, 1899, 7 per cent. 
Five per cent. bonds, 1% 9, 5 per cent. 
eae idated mortgage, 1%, 7 per cent. 
. r. five per cent. bouds, 1920, 5 per cent 
Pout was one-half per cent. 8. ©. bonds, 1920, 446 per 


six oer cent. 8S. F. secured bonds, 1911, 6 per cent. 
Collateral trust 5 per cent. bonds, 1987, 5 per cent. 
Land grant mortgage. 1%0,7 per cent. 
Cowley, Sumner & Ft. Smith R. R. Co.: 
First mort; age, i904, 7 per cent. 
Florence, Eldorado & ane Val. R. R. Co.: 
first mortgage, 197, 7 Jo cen’ 
Kansas City, Emporia & South. R. R. Co.: 
birst mortgage. 1909, 7 per cent. 
Kansas City, Topeka & ene R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage. 1905, 7 per ce: 
Kansas City, Topeka & Western R. R. Co.: 
income, 1906, 7 per cent. 
Marion & McPherson R. R. Co.: 
tirst Mortgage, 1909, 7 per cent. 
The New Mexico & Southern Pac. R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1909, 7 per cent. 
The Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. R. Co.: 
First mertgage, 1905, 7.per cent. 
Wichita & Southwestern R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 12,7 per cent. 
Kansas City, Lawrence & South R. R. Co.: 
First mnctanes. 1909, 6 per cent. 
Southern Kansas & Western R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1910, 7 per cent. 
Sumner County R. K. Co.: 
First mortgage, I91U, 7 per cent. 
Ottawa & Burlington R. —y Co.: 
First mortgage, 1909, 6 per cen 
The Southern Kansas R’y Co.—Gulf Div.: 
tirst mortgage, 1926, 5 per cent, 
The Southern Kansas R’y Co.: 
Income, 1927, 6 per cent. 
The Southern Kansas R’y Co. of Texas: 
birst mort age, 1927, 5 per cent. 
A., T. & S. F. R. R. Nd * Sesengene 
rirst mortgage, 1987.4 pe: 
Chicago, Santa Fe & California R’y Co.: 
first mortgage, 1917, 5 per cent. 
California Southern R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1926, 6 per cent. 
The Chicago, Kansas & Western R. R. Co,: 
first mortgege, 1926, 5 per cent. 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa —, R’y Co,: 
First mortgage, 1909,7 per cen 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe ‘Rey Co.: 
second mortgage, 1923, 6 per cent. 
Sonora Railway Co., Limited: 
First mortgage, 1910, 7 per cent. 
Leaven., Topeka & Southwestern R’y Co.: 
General mortgage, 1912,4percent. forthe one-half 
guaranteed by Atcnison Co. 
The Wichita & Western RK. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1914, 6 per cent. (Nos. 1 to 791, incl.) 
The Kingman, Pratt & West. R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1916.6 percent. (Nos.1 to 956, incl. ) 
The Chicago, Kansas & Western K. R. Co.: 
Income bonds, 1926, 6 per cent. 
oon Leg: xy - = Co.: 
income bo 1926 
DEPOSITS tay ie ADE: ‘AND CERTIFICATES 
RECEI ha ED THER 
UNI NOTRUST COMPANY, 73 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK, 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, ROOM 26, 95 
MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
KIDDEKR, PEABODY A co., 113 DEVON- 
SHIRE STKEET, BOST 
MERCHANTS’ LOAN 4 "TRUST co., CHI- 
CAGO 
BARI NG BROTHERS & CO., 8 BISHOPS- 
GATE-WITHIN, LONDON, E. C. 


Circular 63, containing full details, can be 
had at above addresses and also at offices of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., No. 1 Nassau Street, 
New York, and of Atchison Company, 95 
Milk Street, Boston. 

J. W. REINHART, 
4th Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, 
Chairman of Board. 





GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 


We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
furnishing the ae and they give back contract to 
divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title = at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect seoustay iustead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
— 1 td to the public. 


Mesera. | cn, ties. Son, New Tonk cue. 


y. 
F. D. Gra: of the National Safe Deposi 

pany, a lil. latent 
F. mith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
1 Also t the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


Gorvenpentence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
had on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 


made through a responsible and intel igent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and SArE. We 
| ge 7 per cent., — es of Principal when 
ttn for our Pros 
ECOL URADO FARM-LOAN 0.,; 
46 eakaebee fans.” 7. Tabo 
CY 











DO You WANT AN AGENCY ? 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual guaranteed stock 
which will pay between 50 anda 75 per cent. addi- 
tional profits, within four years. Also for 7 per 
cent. semi-annualreal esiate loans doubly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockho.ders bestof Kansas City’s business men. Write 
HUANOKE. INVESTMENT C©U., Kansas City, Mo, — 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO, 
Farms, Giarden, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 
REAL ESTATES LOAN AGENTS, 
erson Country Abstracts. 
taveseaane made for non-residents. 
10:24 LAth Street, Denver, Colerade. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wishto have your 
money earn something better than the orai- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford. Con*ecticut. Eastern Manager. 


Gz and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
. in the cities of 


ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN, 














COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. ¥. 








Began Business 1870. 


these points cannot be overestimate 


amounts and short ro 





An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where 
the louns are made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of 
y hence the superior reliability of its securities, 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the 
amount loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. of New York holds 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, gr 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY 1st, 1889, ci? CAPITAL AND SURPLO 8, Sizeetie0.1s. 


Has returned to its investors, $10,394, 979. 
In 1888 it returned to them - $1,680,772. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 











CUARANTEEING 
KEYSTONE 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1 


Chestnut Street 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secared by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultaral part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third present value of property. 


, President. 
1A PAUL, HAMUS. Secretary. 


Successful experience. Conservative management. Con. 
trolled 1) Basten capita ek Send to either office for pamphlets. 


ORR Laweqy. Vice-President. 
LAWSON, General Agent. 





on GUARANTEED. 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at G and 7 per cent, 
+ Collected 


of cost. 





AMPLE SECURITY == © 
RAVE EVESe MONEY 
JOHND. are | % 
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H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
etec,, etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
Business so) sick ‘3 . BS ile Y 
1551 WICKS St., Denver; Coie. 
References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


DENVER First Mortgage Loans,7 and 8 per cent. 
Interest paid semi-annually in New York 


Exchange. 
DENVER Busi and Resid Property pay 
annually 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, ani 
“7 increasing in value. 
DENVER’S™ Population, 135,000; Mineral output 
: $35,000,000; Agricultural products, $32,000,- 
000; Manufacturing establishments 
whose products exc .000,000. 
THOUSAN Ds of dollars from the East being in- 
v “nies Write for particulars to 
CLARKE& CARU ERs. Investment Bank- 
ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

I sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres andS percent. Real Kkstate Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 

from 2 to 100 per cent.. and no man ever lost a cent. 
Correspondence invited. 

MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansaé City,Mo, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investmenis for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
t 

















Beterences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. Colo. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE&, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Beston, Mass, 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co, Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


1) Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
h Sums $200 and upward 
0 











40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 
Persona! examination of properties. 


Write us tor particulars. e refer to 

this paper: 

The | cCague Tnvestment Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. ° 





SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA, 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is the bert place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

Send for maps, pamphlets and further information 
to 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Fa/ls, South Dakota. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





ose places in 

7 . Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great wth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 





NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Com y. secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. st of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if Ylesired. Cor- 
r d req d. Write for particulars. 

A. L. CLARKE, P' y 


° res. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D.M.MCELHINNEY, Vice 





at "a 
Pres.C.P.W eBSsTéR,Cashier. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St., Agents. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tievencerot Denver iscncup- 


er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
have madein from three to five years, 

Mone and full information furnished upon 100% 

at 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DIVIDENDS. 














OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 65 BROADWAY, 
New Yors, November 13th, ° 
\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS !OF THIS COM- 
pany has this day declared a dividend of three 
ts.) r share, peyasie on and after the 
second day o January next. e transfer books will 
IF cies weopened on the thind day of Jamuary next, 
x. reope: e of Jan ni 
py order of the Board, J. 3. KNAPP, Bec'y, 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE dry goods market has again to be 
reported as having labored during the 
past week under very unfavorable 
weather conditions, only relieved during 
the closing days by a brighter sky and 
lower temperature when too late to have 
much effect in stimulating demand, few 
buyers either wholesale or retail coming 
into the market so late on as Friday. It 
is ardently hoped all round that the change 
will have some degree of permanency; at 
all events the trade is just now in 
need of something tostimulate purchases 
in seasonable goods. The experience 
since last report has been largely a dupli- 
cate of the state of things therein described 
little doing in either commission or job- 
bing circles on account of personal selec- 


tions with a moderate re-order demand 
from outside markets. For spring and 
summer fabrics, there are still fair orders 
being placed. The whole tone of the 
market is good, and some descriptions of 
cotton goods have a decidedly hardening 
tendency. Reports from the country, in 
some districts of which cold weather has 
had a sensbile effect, speak well of the 
rate of distribution and a certainty of a 
fair supplementary demand being main- 
tained during the nextfew months. Col- 
lections are still easy, and the favorable 
record of the year in this respect is pre- 
served unbroken. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The demand for staple cottons by job- 
bers has been of an insignificant character 
and only moderate orders have been 
received by mail and wire, the aggregate 
business done at first hands falling below 
even late restricted dimensions. The 
tendency of prices in brown sheetings 
suitable fer;converters and exporters uses 
has been against buyers and occasionally 
dearer, but the advance is not general. 
Drills have also been firm with a good 
demand and mills are well under orders, 
but bleached and colored cottons move in 
light quantities only, altho not affected 
in prices by the slow demand. During 
the early part of the week print cloths 
were in quite active request at 3gc for 
64x64’s and 3 3-16c. for 56x60’s, but later 
there has been less doing prices being 
still firm at the full quoted rate. Prints 
have been very slow for current needs but 
light stocks. have enabled holders to main- 
tain prices. The demand for spring 
goods has, however, been comparatively 
good, printed sateens, challies, lawns and 
woven dress fabrics all figuring in the 
orders placed. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods have 
been fairly active at first hands for spring 
delivery, but only in light re-assorting re- 
quest for seasonable goods. Stocks in 
band are small and prices firm. The 
chief features of the men’s wear woolen 
goods department has been two large 
auction sales of clothing in this city. 
The results of these have been to establish 
a firmer feeling in the trade all round, the 
average prices realized being so much 
better than had been anticipated, Apart 
from these trade has been slow, a very 
light movement being recorded in heavy 
goods. The movement has, bowever, 
been enlivened by filling of orders for 
spring goods placed some time ago. Stocks 
are well in hand and prices firm. In 
miscellaneous woolens there are no nota- 
ble changes, the mild weather still check- 
ing the distribution of flannels, blankets 
and shawls. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


EVERY mail brings to us the unsolicited 
testimony of our readers to the very high 
character and value of THE INDEPENDENT 
as a weekly newspaper-magazine that no 
intelligent i coen can afford to do without. 
This is gratifying to us, and were it pos- 
sible we would thank eachiudividual. The 
only thing we can do, however, is to tender 
through these columns our hearty thanks. 
We believe we bazard nothing io saying 
that the columns of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be richer in intellectual quality during the 
coming season than ever before. and this is 
saying a great deal. Weare following the 
course adopted some time ago of putting 
into the reading columns of the pa- 
per all of the money received by us 
from subscribers, and in addition we 
make a generous contribution. This being 
so we can ask with more confidence the help 
of our readers in stiil further extending the 
influence of THE INDEPENDENT. We do not, 
however, ask them to help us without 
helping themselves; for if those of our 
old subscribers whose subscriptions expire 
between now and January ist, 1890, will 
make a little effort to obtain new subscrip- 
tions, sending them in with their own 
renewals, they will help us by extending 
our circulation and will help themselves by 
obtaining the paper at a reduced rate. 
While the regular subscription of THE 
INDEPENDENT is $3.00 a year it is very 

ly reduced to every old and new sub- 











seriber to $2.00 a year by taking advan- 
tage of the following Club Rates: 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three cP | oegneweapeee 233 “ 

Four * 
Fiveor more *‘ 


Thousands of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of these rates either by sending new 
names or by renewing for from two to five 
years. We ask thousands more to do the 
same. 

Our Clubbing List, with other periodicals 
for 1890, is now ready and will be sent free 
to any one who desires to subscribe for any 
other papers or magazines ia connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT. 

If any of our subscribers have friends 
whom they think would be interested in 
THE INDEPENDENT we will send them four 
consecutive numbers, without charge,: 
upon receipt of their names. 


> 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 


second contribution tothe Youth’s Companion deals 
with an American subject, “ Motley, the Historian 
and Diplomat,” whose characteristics ne sets forth 
with remarkable vigor and simplicity. Mr. Blaine 
has written an article on “Our Government” for 
the same periodical.—Adv. 


A RACER OF THE RAILS 


is the new St, Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati Express 
of the Pennsylvania Raiir It leaves New York 
every day at 2:06 P.M. and runs through to the West, 
Southwest and Ncrthwest on a very fast schedule. 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping Cars through, a passen- 
ger coach to Columbus and a Dining Car to St. Louis 
com prise the equipment.—Advt. 











THE National Mortgage and Debenture Company 
of Boston, Mass., isan rn institution, chartered 
by and under the supervision of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. t_ has a paid-up capit*l and surplus 
amounting to $365,000, and it offers six per cent. De- 
benture bonds secured by seven per cent. tirst mort- 


ansas Mortgage Company, ef ‘iopeka. It also has 
for sale seven per cent. tirst mortgages b>aring semi- 
annual interest. Its bonds are secured by a de- 
it with the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co., of 
100,000 cullateral for each $9,000 of bonds. Our read- 
ers can obtain tull and explicit information by ad- 
dressing either the company at Boston or Messrs. 
Jones & Faile, New York, Managers, at 135 and 157 
Broadway, thiscity. 





WE believe that no better pocality exists in the 
Tinited States for making profitable investments in 
real estate than at Denver, Colorado. Few people 
realize the rapidity with which the city has grown, 
owing to the great increase in its business; and it 
seems to us that this growth must continue for some 
time tocome. Ofcourse, injudicious investments .n 
Denver will not pay any more than the same kind of 
investments in any other place, but a wise and care- 
ful investment of money in that rg 3 can hardty fail 
tobe remunerative. Messrs. D. G. Peabody Com- 
pany offer their services to any of our readers with 
the confidence inspired by thirty years’ experience, 
and they will be giad to give references and full par 
ticulars to any one asking for them. 





MR. DREYDROPPEL, the manufacturer of the fa- 
mous Dreydoppel Soap, says that his soap has “no 
electric power, no magnetic power, no clairvoyant or 
any other humbug power, but it has the yon to 
wash clothes clean, to make them beautifully white, 
sweet and healthful for wear.” Still further and of 
great importance, that it does not destroy the fab- 
ric. Mr. Dreydoppel thinks these are some of the 
a reasons why his ydoppel soap has gained such 
reputation throughout the United States and obliged 
him on several occasions w enlarge his facilities to 
meet the demand. 


LADIES’ MAIDS ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LIMITED. 


THE promise made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
some time ago that ladies’ maids would be intro- 
duced on the Limited has been fulfilled, and on and 
after November 15th they will be regularly employed 
on the train. Their duties will bethose of a maid in 
one’s own household, and they will be particularly 
charged with the care of ladies traveling alone. 
ladies with children, and invalids. This feature per- 
fects the conveniences afforded by this wonderful 
train and stamps it asthe most completely appointed 
train of the world. The Pennsylvania Limited leaves 
New York every day for Cincinnati and Chicago at 
10:00 A.M.—Adv. 











NOTICE. 
ANNUAL THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL 


AT THE 
HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, 
32 East 30th St, and 29 East 29th St , 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Since the opening of the Home in 1848 over 32.000 
women and children have been sheltered, and up- 
wesdies 6,000 little ones sent to happy homes in the 
couotry. 

The Society also aims to bring as many as possible 
of this same neglected class, who cannot become in- 
mates of the ome, under training 1n SCHOOLS 
adapted for the purpose. Schools, twelve in number, 
are distributed through the destitute localities of the 
city, and have the last year registered 5.627 pupils; 
average daily attendance, 2.145. ide the usual pri- 
mary s'udies, Kindergarten, Kitchen Garden, Cook- 
ing and Carpentering are taught. For the support of 
tnese industries we make special appeal. 

Our support is mainly derived from the free-will 
offerings « f the benevolent, and we earnestly look to 
a generous public for means to prosecute our work. 
Annual Report, with details of the work, and audited 
statement of finances will sent to any one wish- 
ing to receive it. Graterul for former favors, we 
trust the liberal responses to our present appeal will 
-— this the most notable of all our Thanksgiving 

estivais. 

_ Dianer will be served at the Home, 29 East 29th 
Street, on Thursday, November 2sth, to several hun- 
dred children. ‘table spread at 1 o’clock and at 4 P.M. 
Services will be held in the Chapei, same buiiding, 
at 2.50 and 7.0 o’clock. Songs and recitations by the 


children. 
MRS. C.C. NORTH, President. 
MRS. 8. A. STONE, Treasurer. 
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their different departments, and the entire 
ment is conduct the most systematic and 
manner conceivable. Tiffany & Company’s is one of 
the great sights for foreigners who come to this coun- 
try, as there is no other establishment in the world of 
the kind which at all compares with it in extent and 
completeness. 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 
OVERLAND FLYERs. 


THE joint arrangement between the Chic 
North-Western and Uniun Pacific Railway proviag, 
improveo passenger service. 

he LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chicago daily 
10.30 P.M., oorsyine Dewees Cars only from Chi 
to Portland, in eighty-two hours; to San Francisco in 
“gu -ave hours. 

he OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chicago daily 

-30 P.M., carries Coaches and Colonist Sleeper 
through from Chicago to Portland in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED leaves Chicago daily 5,39 
P.M., a Solid Vestibuled train with Wagner or Pyij. 
man Sleepers, free Chair Cars, First-Class Coaches, 
from Ckicagoto Denver in tnirty-eight hours. 

« Chi & North-Western and Union Pacific Dining 
Carson Limited Fast Mail and Denver Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any Ticket 
Agent or at agencies Chicago & North-Western or 
Union Pacific Kailways. 

-P. WILSON,G. P. A... C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago. 

EL. LOMAX, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 


oenol?, 
Constable KAS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS. 


Fifteen bates of Antique and Persian Rugs and 
Carpets received, many of which are of large size and 
unique design. This is the finest shipment received 
by us for many years. 


FUR MATS AND RUGS. 


A fine collection of White and Black Bear, Lion, 
Tiger and Leopard Skins, Fox and Lynx Skins, well 
mounted. 


Proadoray L 19th at 


NEW YORK. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 














Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE 00, 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 














co N s U M PT l oO N “It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone that Con- 
s 


sumption can be cured. Leave the lungs alone, and di- 
rect the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” which will receive BOVININE | 





and return with interest in new blood and tissue the care bestowed upon them. BOVININE |s the 
vital principles of Beef concentrate-J,a highly condensed raw food, palatable tothe most delicate taste, 
and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, Pneumonia or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. 


Will sustain life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully.’ 


BOVINIWNE is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained by the most irritable stomach; # 
daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Bright’s Disease, etc. 


BOVININE is sold by All Druggists. 
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Ridleys’ || 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Covering Entire Blook, 


ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST. 


GOOD BARGAINS. 
WINTER GARMENTS. 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
Costumes, Ulsters, Newmarkets 


and Peasant Cloaks. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


ACKNOWLEDGED LOW PRICES. 
fine All-wool Beaver Cloth PEASANT CLOAKS, 
trimmed gimp and fringe, also Roman stripes, at 
$16.50; worth $24.00. 

Seal Plush WRAPS, long fronts, tatin-lined, seal 
ornaments, heavy drop fringe, all sizes to 46-inch 
bust, at $14.75; worth $20.00. 

English Seal Plush long TOP COATS, Satin-lined, 
tailor finish, $35. 

Ladies’ NEWMARKETS, good cloth, double-breast- 
ed, plaits in back, at $6.90. 

Misses’ Good Cloth Gretchen COATS, double- 
breasted, Cape and Belt, ages 4 to 12 years, at $3.75; 
worth $5.00. 

Misses’ Fine ULSTERS, NEWMARKETS and long 
TOP COATS, Plain Colors, Plaids and Stripes, $6.90, 
$8.00, $10.00 to $20.00. 

Ladies’ Extra Fine Seal Plush JACKETS, Satin- 
lined, Coat Back, at $10.00. 


FLANNELS 


All-Wooi Fancy Plaid FLANNELS, for wrappers 
and dresses, at 27c. yd. 

Large assortment All-Wool Fancy SKIRT PAT- 
TERNS at 95c., $1.20 and $1.20 each. 

Plain Color EIDERDOWNS at 37ce. yd. 

“PF. & C.” Twilled All-Wool FLANNEL, red, blue 
and gray, at 37\c. yd. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSE, 
One lot BLACKS, only 19c. pair. 
Splendid lot BLACK and COLORED, with full 
regular feet and ribbed top, at 25c. pair. 
Children’s Black Cashmere HOSE, sizes5 to 614, at 
ITc.; sizes 7 to 83¢ at 19c. pair. 


PLUSHES. 


0 pieces Fancy Silk PLUSHES, ail colors, includ- 
ing the new shades, Eiffel Red, Cuban Prune. Lizard, 
ete. S3c., yard; worth $1.00. 

t2 pieces Handsome quality SILK PLUSH, 67 dif- 
ferent shades, also Black, 94c.; worth 

® pieces Imported Colored MOIRE SILKS, 58c.: 
reduced from $1.00. 


Men's Walking Gloves. 


Men’s KID GLOVEs, xe Rater home. 98c. pa 
Men’s KID GLO A ‘oster hi ” Ar) yh 
Our * 541” DOGSKIN Laven Ss $1.50 pa 

Fisk, Ciark & Flagg KID GLOVES. $i 49 pair. 


MEN'S LINED DOGSKIN GLOVES, 


2 Patent Clasps at $1. 25 and $1.50 
Complete line men’s buckskin 
GLOVES. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


The Display to be the Largest in the City 

Every Conceivable Article Suitable for Hy prepent. 

Toys, Dolls, Books, Stationery. Fancy Goods, Ar- 
tistie Creations in C hina, Glass and Silverware, Gold 
and Diamond Jewelry, Ww atches, etc. 


Send for Magazine. 
HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Largely devoted to Toys, Dolls, Games, etc. A very 
useful guide in selection of Christmas presents. 


Sample Copies 15c.; or, 50c. per Annum. 


Special Discounts to Sunday-Schools, Fai 
on Christmas Goods. “a a 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 
409, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
si 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N. Y. 


woolen 
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JAMES MeCREERY & C0. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 


Invite attention to their large and attractive 
stock of Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Laces, 
Trimmings, India Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Outfits, Furs, 
Upholstery and Housekeeping Goods. 


Orders by mail or by Express 
will be carefully and promptly exe- 


cuted. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BEST &CO 


tubputian Bazaar. 


A sott, warm wrap- 
per,tafted or trimmed 
with either red or blue 
worsted; 
pensive and very use- 
ful for night or morn- 
ing wear, or after a 
bath. Price, $1.25; by 
mail, 15c. extra. 

——.. Ourestablishment is 
= Zthe LARGEST IN 
= THK WORLD de- 
E voted to the outfitting 
\ BX of BOYS, GIRLS 
a” and BABIES with 
a“ 4 everything they wear, 
from Hats to Shoes. 
= Weserve absent 
buyers by mail as well as if they were in 
the store. 


Tohave your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
logues and Samples. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
ly HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 
around across the button-hole. 

Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


pretty, inex- 










171 Broadway,cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 














BLANKETS. 


4,000 Pairs White Blankets 
FROM AUCTION, 


ofthe Norwich and Norway Fiains Milis, socsatiy 
sold Messrs. L. Strong & Co. 
well-known brands 


QUEE N BESS 
STON PRINCE OVAL. mys XINGTON oad RUY- 
AL URIBS in ali sizes, w we now 
below MANUFACTORERS PRICES. ether with 
ry la assortment of EASTERN, ESTERN 
and CALIFORNIA make, 2 inclusing the finest 
brands and largest sizes at AR PRICES. 
All goods honestiy ~—wbe tg ‘oa satisfaction in 
quality and price guaranteed. 


H, P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANALST.,NEW YORE. 


offer at and 





242 Canal 8t., N. Y. 
- | Factory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 
GA RTERS 
A “uM LETS. 

Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 

The ARMSTRONG MFG. 0,, Bridgeport, Conn. 











CANTRELL' 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


5: Bk 


Weekly Market Sees 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Saturday, Nov. 16th, 1880.1 





TEA, 
Oolong, Medium to Finest side stiasasiiimellll 16 @ 
Japan, 16 
i Hyson. - k 
Exelish Breakfast. @ 


Steam ote 
tra C ite 


Stee Coenen eeneee ee eeree 





MOLASSES. 


«54 @O6 

rime nCholee padhaneedet 42 @48 

Porto Rico. Uhoice to Fancy............ — @5 
Benaiiats 1alem in. se:cocdcs cobscececoceee 35 @40 


FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancv, No. 1, 8 bbl. (200 Ibs).... $31 00 
Sea Coast No. 2 per bbl 
Codfish. bensegss. 60 DB. boxes, @ D.......- 
in rolls, 35  bexes, 2 Woe oes cove 

Halibut, —_ smoked, 8 Bb : 
Herring, Medium, acaled. 8 box 


PROVISIONS. 


eeeeeeeee 


— 


Clear Bac 
‘amil 


fo Bo J 


Cur MEaTs: 


SUTTER. 


Gilt 
Prime 





Fancy Gyr, omali tie bneni asagtiboeniel 
Good Value, about 4Uib. boxes... 
English Dairy 


LARD. 


REE SO eae 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay. ie. H per 100 Ibs,new... ...$— 70 @— 75 
ae oo Secs escces — 50 @ — 65 
Hay’ Shipping“ oe en ee ee —-#0 @— 44 
Clover 7. ‘paseacnduew — 3 @— 45 
Clover, Mixed Tis ap ctncce - 4 @— 5 
SU, SO GIG. Loccewccceas —7 @— % 
i eatin ale RE ere —-W @— 05 
tt renee — 3 @— 40 
MILL FEED. 

We quote 24 bush. bags.) 
ren. <2 5 i cat cakes biaseahes oe $ 6 BS 65 
SUR Ge BL, cncevachnecescscess —- 60 @— 6 
Midaling WO toi ibs ican tell see — 6 @- 8 
gundsctssenteccsecced & @— 9 
joe vk Lahde Macmnnntened en econ —-0 @— 7 
GRE S200 decesesictrecscece —3 @— 6 


FLOUR. MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. ~genmed Fancy Roller Patent. 














SND GI hcl des cuuee cnccraeoesounte 6 16 
Perfection toller Process, Minn Spring 
hea‘ hest ag Scbnbenediaeabs nese 6 00 
Mfnn. Spring . Destgrade............. 5 90 
New Process. fancy Winter Wheat. adie 50 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 60 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 4 75 
Beye Wiour, GOMdeM......00....0006+0 oaeoerc.., 400 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 75 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 15 
= G our, 6-b 
SIO. ALEGRE REP AIS 1 
SED SEIN: We ckicne~ 00. <d poecdane 7 e 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
No. 1 Northern................ — 914%@ — 9 
Si Pens cece coneses -~% @ — % 
Ungraded Red................. — 8 @— & 
Corn: 
I inns: i nvenkadnds the --—- @--— 
No. 2 Mixed... — 438 @— 1% 
No.2 White:. -— @--— 
Oats 
OE a —-— @—*% 
INO. 3, Wiit0.......s0c00 coos —— @— 0K 
Se RR RRRGEaN --—- @-7 
BEANS: 
es. hiss. wee eee ctl 200 @— — 
ee ee 1% @—— 
ITE Sa 27 @-—— 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, @ bush........ 106 @ 110 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid............. 24 
Western. fresh-iaid 
Canadian...... scuhehaceeinrkacs @ 
RT Pi nts eee 17 @liK% 
VEGETABLES, 
Potatoes, AD ed. gt 175 @200 
Fn RR a EE Pee 125 @18 
: State. * Re and Hebron, 
Rea. aed necekn @18% 
= estern Rose and Hebron, 
Gy BO linn.o40000tss0 cas ‘1 37 @1 Ww 
* Sweet, per bbl........... 200 @3 25 
Cabbage, Per 160 ...- cccccccccscces 300 @410 
SE cic cscs pciiac, vesie Gok —% @153 
Coley. per dos bchs .. .... ........ — 8 @10 
yn per bbl bd sere ab eaeaelle 100 @50 
Fag Pla n00b66asdSetsapsee 200 $ 400 
ons, Rea, per bbl vddskasevetheie 10 2 50 
aiaichinaiiarcaienad 200 @450 
Spuash, Hubbord, per apes: bth s dives 100 @12 
Turnips, Russia, per dbl. 55 @— 70 
TYPE RIALS 
VA & CO 
otc 
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Jusurance. 
BURNING. 


THE aggregate fire lose in this country 
in 1888, according to the Chronicle Fire 
Tables, which are the admitted authority, 
was $111,000,000. But this is only an in- 
complete statement, because it is utterly 
impossible to secure perfect accuracy in 
all cases or to bring all cases of small 
fires into the account at all; moreover, it 
is impossible—and is never attempted— 
to include the indirect losses, of time 
and otherwise. All that must remain a 
matter of estimate; we may say that the 
indirect loss is as much as the direct, or 
twice as much, or three times as much, 
er what we please, and none can prove 
or disprove. All we can do is to deal 
with what is reducible to known figures, 
remembering that it is by no means all. 

It is enough. Since death is invariable, 
the worst which ignorance and careless- 
ness can do is to shorten the term of life, 
either for individuals or for peoples; by 
no means and care can we do more than 
delay the inevitable. On the other band, 
ignorance and heedlessness do not simply 
hasten fires, but produce them; these are 
causes, for there is no law which has de- 
creed that all property, or any particular 
property, shall burn. 

It is easy to bear with resignation the 
misfortunes of other people, but when 
things touch ws, that is a different kind of 
misfortune. If fire comes: to us, it is a 
very serious affair, unless we are well in- 
sured; in that case, it is of small conse- 
quence, The first law of prudence and 
self-preservation is to keep well insured; 
that done, what will may follow—we are 
all right. This is all the average citizen 
thinks about the subject. 

If arobbery of ten millions,less than one- 
tenth of the annual fire loss, should occur 
once for all to the public treasury, there 
would be a great outcry and nothing else 
would be talked of for a time all over the 
land. If the robbery were by burglars, the 
officials in charge would be held without 
excuse; if it were a defalcation, the same, 
somebody would have to be punished, as 
an example, in either case. The betrayal 
of confidence and the implied demoraliza- 
tion of the public service, would be 
thought of; the loss itself would not im- 
press itself upon the public mind. And 
wi h reason; since no theft is directly a 
** loss,” very strictly speaking, but a trans- 
ference; the one who owned loses and the 
one who steals gains; there is no destruc- 
tion of material. 

A theft is a transferring of property. 
without direct material loss: a fire jsa 
destruction of property. As far as insur- 
ance goes, there is a transferring of loss, 
but the loss exists just the same. If only 
half the usual wheat cropis grown, wheat 
will be dearer; if the apple crop is a fail- 
ure, everybody must go without appies 
during the next winter, or eat fewer of 
them, and for every apple eaten something 
more than usual must be given of other 
things. If astock of overcoats is burned 
up instead of being worn on backs, a 
number of people who would otherwise 
have had new overcoats must do without 
or must wear their old ones longer, and 
those who get new coats must give for 
them a little more flour, or sugar, or coal, 
or whatever other form their labor takes. 
If the wheat crop, or corn crop, or cotton 
crop, or wool crop, should fail all over 
the world, there would be a scarcity so 
genuine that everybody would feel it; 
when there are little spots of failure here 
and there, or when an unnecessary fire in 
a city warehouse dumps half a million 
bushels of grain into the river or leaves it 
to ferment and smell in the ruins, the loss 
is so small relative to the aggregate in the 
world that the effect is not brought home 
to individual notice, unless to that of 
some individual who is not ‘‘ covered ” (as 
the misleading phrase is), by insarance. 
Yet the loss is not less real than if it was 
distinctly felt. When the people all 
turned themselves into a voluntary insur- 
ance company for the help of Johnstown, 

it is plain enough that it did not restore the 
place; it only prevented the unfortunate 
survivors from starving and helped re- 
build the town. But to rebuild and to 





restore are not the same. Certain people 
lost’all they had; a much larger number 
of other people divided among them a por- 
tion of what was left in the country. 
This is all that insurance does. The only 
difference is that insured persons are all 
the time contributing to do this for others; 
and, when their own turn comes, others 
do the like for them. 

Set a single apple on the shelf, and for- 
get it till it has decayed. No particle of 
the apple is destroyed, but the ‘‘ consump- 
tion ” which is incessant and inevitable 


' has been unprofitable in the case of this 


apple; that apple might have been eaten, 
in time, and have helped gratify and 
nourish somebody; there is a loss, just as 
truly as if it were on acolossalscale. The 
law that subtraction dimiuishes the re- 
mainder works the same with the small- 
est as with the largest quantities. 

Insurance, however,as far as it extends, 
conceals to the individual the fact that he 
has sustained a loss. He pays premiums 
—generally grudgingly and in the belief 
that in his particular case they are much 
too high—and this money he supposes 
goes to pay for others’ losses, and he puts 
it in with the expenses of doing business; 
when his property burns, the companies 
step forward and pay him; and he does not 
realize that the case is not virtually a sale 
of the property tothem. It is—with the 
vital difference that they do not get it, 
nor does anybody else; it is so much sub- 
tracted from the total, and everybody is 
the poorer thereby. In like manner, 
the real fact is concealed, not from the 
knowledge, but from the realization, of 
the general public. There isan evidence 
of this at hand. Let it be known that a 
business man is not insured,and his credit 
would vanish, because everybody realizes 
that he cannot afford to have his own 
property or that of his debtor «xposed to 
fire without insurance protection (as it is 
called), but nobody realizes that there is, 
any real loss when insured property is de- 
stroyed—that is, that fire costs anything 
for those not immediately ‘ interested.” 
Tell any man that his policies had all ex- 
pired, or let him receive from the com- 
panies notice of cancelation, and he wii! 
all but fly to procure others; that done, 
he is serene again—he cannot lose. 

The man whose own particular property 
is not a better risk than others consider it 
and better than the similar property of 
his neighbors and not rated too high by 
the companies may exist, but he is never 
mentioned. Every item in the direction 
of better construction or better appliances 
for extinguishing fire or better care in its 
prevention—even if that item is only a 
bottle-extinguisher or a wooden pail— 
the property owner is quick to think 
ought to be recognized and taken into 
account in his premium rating; any item 
in the opposite direction he is very slow 
to think is of consequence. The man 
who is building almost invariably thinks 
of fire prevention at the very last, if at all. 
The man who buys a building rarely 
troubles himself to investigate its qualities 
for easily starting and rapidly feeding a 
fire. The tenant thinks the whole matter 
of construction belongs to the owner; and 
as for himself, if he is only insured—and 
often if he can manage to conceal from 
the companies some particulars of his 
occupation which he knows would raise 
his rate—thinks he has done all his inter- 
est requires. The architect is indifferent; 
building, and not fire-prevention, is his 
business. The builder is looking out for 
the results of his contract. The mechanic 
is done with the building when it is com- 
pleted, and he follows the old ways. It 
is the insurance man only who is con- 
cerned in the subject—leave it to him. 
And so it is left to him. 


” 
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THE OLD TROUBLE IN A NEW 
PLACE. 


BuILpING Loan Associations have been 
remarkably successful, and have wrought 
a great deal of good, in some places, of 
which Philadelphia is the most conspicu- 
ous instance. Their success has attracted 
the attention of adventurers generally, 
and nothing but the prompt application 
of very vigorous restrictive laws can save 
the people of this country from suffering 








at theirhands. Inasmuchasany demand 
for such laws will be resisted by an out- 
cry that capital is trying to maintain a 
monopoly against the ‘ people,” we do 
not expect to see such laws pass untii the 
educational suffering has first been en- 
dured. 

Before us is the circular of one of the 

sham concerns, The People’s Building 
Loan Savings Association of Geneva, N. Y. 
The circular is embellished with what 
may be called mottoes, including as a 
motto, ‘‘ Authorized Capital $5,000,000,” 
which indicates self-restraint, because five 
thousand millions are as easily *‘ author- 
ized” as five. ‘‘ All who come within its 
walls are safe”; ‘‘profits thirteen per cent. 
per annum”; ‘‘ withdrawable after three 
years”; ** $60 will buy a paid-up share 
with a maturity face value of $100 ”— 
these are some of the ‘‘ mottoes.”” Turn- 
ing the leaf, we find that the plan is to 
issue $100 shares at $60 each, on which 
there is to be no further call for money 
whatever; special certificates are issuable 
—we suppose for the $60 only—which are 
withdrawable in three years, with an an- 
nual interest of 6 per cent. computed for 
even months only, fractions of a month 
not considered; or, in lieu of this, if the 
$60 share is held until maturity, ‘‘ esti- 
mated to be five years,” $100 cash will be 
paid, equivalent to 13} per cent. interest 
a year. 
Now perhaps $60 can be safely loaned 
out on mortgage at such rates that at the 
end of five years $100 can be returned to 
the person who furnishes the $60; we will 
waive this qyestion for the present and 
turn to the next page of the circular. 
Here we find a life insurance feature an- 
nexed, which is 

‘Interesting to those who contemplate 
Endowment Insurance. Some startling 
facts in regard to Endowment Insurance as 
compared with an ordinary co-operative life 
policy, and the difference in cost invested 
in the paid-up shares of The People’s 
Building, Loan and Savings Association of 
Geneva, N. Y.” 

Let usexamine * the facts.” The first 
sentence tells us that ‘‘at the age of 30 
years a policy for $2,000 will cost about 
$30 per year in the best co-operative com- 
pany.” As to this we merely remark that 
dividing $2,000 by $30 shows that the in- 
dividual who pays at this rate must reach 
his 97th year before he has paid in the 
$2,000 he is to take out and that the old 
question comes up, How is everybody to 
take out what nobody is to putin? We 
pass to the second sentence, which is that 
‘*at the age of 30 years a 20-year endow- 
ment policy for $2,000 will cost about $90 
per year, a difference of $60 per year in 
the two kinds of insurance.” An endow- 
ment policy is one payable at the end of 
a specific term, or at prior death; so $90 
a year for 20 years will yield $1,800 
wherewith to pay $2,000, supposing the 
party has not called for the $2,000 sooner 
by dying. However, waiving difficulties 
of this sort, let us look at the precise sug- 
gestion, which is that you combine the 
two plans by taking out the $30 policy 
and investing the other $60 in a share of 
the People’s B. L. S. A. The $100 you get 


for this in five years you are to re-invest 
for more shares, which will yield $160, 
and so on: then 


“The following table (occupying a page of 
figures printed in two colors), reveals the 
startling fact that at the end of the 20-year 
period you may draw from the People’s 
the bandsome sum of $3,503.60, as the result 
of your investment of 360 og year for 20 
years, ur $1,200; and your life has been in- 
sured all this time at a cost of $30 per year, 
or $600 for the 20 years. Had you taken an 
endowment the following would have been 
the result: 





Endowment Payment........... .. $2,000 
Estimated Dividends about..... @ 375 
al te ea SR Re ER $2,575 


“Your policy is canceled. Had you taken 
the Co-operative the result would be: 


$60 per year invested in The People’s 


Ea Pe» tS $3,503.60 


“THE CO-OPERATIVE POLICY IS STILL IN 
FORCE, and you are 20 years oldertban when 
it was first taken. A VALUABLE PIECE OF 
PROPERTY, INDEED. 

‘If you should dieany time during this 20 
years, and your chances are one in two, 
your beneficiaries would get the $2,000 insur- 
ance, and they would get all your accumu- 
lations in the People’s besides.”’ 


The “‘ startling fact” which most strikes 
us is the very extraordinary mortality 
rate declared in the last sentence. Ac- 





cording to the regular mortality tables, 





——————————— 
the chance of dying Within 29 

at age 30 is a little less ¢ ; 
five. Let us see how this onde 
of mortality—the highest we have , 
seen suggested—would work out in _ 
tice, by assuming that 1,000 persons -s “4 
30 adopt the plan suggested. Then at * 

end of the 20 years half of them will ha 
died, and this will be the result: ™ 


1,000 persons, at $30 per year e: 
vale te per y ach, have 


Even if the 500 hold out till the twent; 
year instead of dying all the vernon 
this would be rather hard on the co-opers” 
tive society—so very haid, indeed that 
even if the society survived the strain we 
hardly think the remaining 500 policies 
“* STILL IN FORCE” would have much value 
This circular does not mention any in- 
surance department of the Loan Associa- 
tion, and we infer that a contract is to be 
made with some co-operative society, 
Such society should be careful about un. 
dertaking a line of risks afflicted with 
this, extraordinary mortality. There jg 
however, one line in the circular which 
we heartily indorse and commend; it is 
printed by itself, in red, at the bottom of 
page 3, and is: 
‘* THINK AND STUDY WELL BEFORE ACTING.” 


- 


YIELDING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


IT is a credit to Massachusetts that her 
supervision of insurance has always been 
exceptionally able and honest. 
to her credit that her insurance com- 
panies have been and are sound. It js 
further to her credit that she has on her 


statute book a law requiring assessment 
societies to make a definite contract in 
dollars and then carry it out. On the 
other hand, some recent madness appears 
to have seized upon the State, which has 
induced the legislature, in defiance of the 
most earnest remonstrances by the con- 
stituted supervisor of the subject of in- 
surance, to legalize such wild schemes 
as the Iron Hall; projectors of such 
schemes are not slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, and it is only to be ex- 
pected that within the next ten years the 
people of Massachusetts will have ample 
opportunity to be taught in a painful 
manner that the elementary rules of 
arithmetic are among the higher laws 
which legislatures cannot overrule. The 
Boston Commercial Bulletin says that in 
1889 57 new assessment fraternal schemes 
have been organized, about half of them 
being charlatan endowment associations, 
It takes, as a sample. one which has been 
plastering posters over the suburbs of 
Boston, claiming a membership of 6,000, 
and agreeing to pay $500 at the end of 
five years; the assessment is $1.50, and 
the victim is made to understand that it 
it will not come oftener than once a 
month. Of course, an assessment of 
$1.50, if made often enough, is quite am- 
ple to supply $500 at the ena of five 
years, provided the assessments are 
paid and that the money is nether 
squandered nor stolen; but there will, 
doubtless, be a great many who will not 
stop to work out the simple $1.50x12x 
5—$90, or who, if they do stop to do this, 
will think that so pleasant a result as the 
giving of $500 for $90 will be acccm- 
plished somehow. Then there is thé Iron 
Hall, which has been going for quite a 
while, and is going still. 

It is discouraging—for it seems almost 
hopeless—to write against such schemes. 
When the conjurer steps on the stage and 
pulls out of a hat a series of rabbits, hot 
omelets, canaries in cages, heads of cab- 
bage, washing-machines, etc., much more 
than any hat could possibly contain: or 
when he turns dollar notes into twenty- 
dollar notes, nobody dreams of its being 
any more than clever trickery--nobody 
supposes these things are actualiy done. 
But when a conjurer proposes to turn 
dollar notes into five-dollar notes ali 
calls his proposition an insurance Com- 
pany, people rush forward to have theif 
dollar notes converted. What reasoning 
or remonstrance, what anything short 
painful experience, can dissuade men from 
such folly ? The people who will put their 
fingers in the fire will have to find out 
for themselves—since they will not be 
persuaded by others—that fire burns. _ 


— 














INSURANCE. 
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1851. 


THE 1889 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PURELY MUTU. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled t° 
participate in distributions of surplus. 4 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. a! 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 

Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 





HENRY S. LEE, Vi 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








It is also ~ 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 
which are as follows: 


The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. : 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—A LiFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, — 
2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 


knowing in advance the 








exact terms of the con- J 


tract. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


ASSETS July 1, 1889, $890,221.70. 













FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 
Bonds of Suretyship for persons 
in positions of trust, such as offi- 
cers and employees of corpora- 
tions, administrators, etc., etc., 
e'c. 

CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies insuring employees or 
individuals against accidents, 
plate glass ag«inst breakage,and 
steam botlers against explosion. 


OFFICERS: 


oo M. KtcHARbs, Pres. GEO. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres 
O8T. J. HILLAS, Sec. EDw. L. SHAW, Asst.-Sec. 


General Offices, 214 and 246 i Broadway 


New England Mutual 


LIFE wn ny Ba CO., 


Post Office Square, Boston. Massachusetts, 
ife Tie reyF 1st) 188s. $ 79 588:398 48 45 








~ $2,436,189 73 
ail EE ERATE E ENDOWMENT policies are Is- 
life 
mites! Cah distri riburions are paid upon all 
der and policy has indorsed thereon the ca 


SP insurance values to whic! ‘the © in- 
ue is eatitiod by the values for cetts Statute. 
cota and for any age senton ap- 


BENS. STEVENS. oe PG 
308, Mm, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WH. B. TURNER, Asst. See 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, on Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1888, cose ecceceseeees 1,388,238 O1 


Total Marine Premiums...............+++++ $5,258,404 39 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1888, to 3ist December, 1888,.... . . ...... 


Losses paid during the same 


Pibsccoteccasoncscsscotees $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- ‘ 
DOORN cccpcncncensnepecoegiie 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GHMMMARABR BF. ccccsncoeceioss secccoscesesese 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills ees: vo $1,374,912 12 
Casb in Bank... o beecontecengs eee 252,812 02 


_ Recei ts from all sources. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


crease during year. 
Risks assumed 
nerease during year 
Risks im force.......... ....... 
Increase during year 


ase d ear 
Paid Policy Holders, 7 


I MII, 5. <cnwccins- oscncesens scnedbeae oneesdoved cccthasosheuer elie 
Surplus at four per cent.... .............. «++ 

1 Increase in Surplus.........--+.......+++0008 
eases in Lon ap RERRMEMEEMASS SACS es eiecteet sede ass 
Increase during year............ .......65 
Policies rn onccwness<asghvenghetes™ 





» $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 68 
$7,940, 063 63 
$1,645,622 11 

158,369 


1 7,426 
io’s 








Bonds and Mo 
Real Estate and Leans on collateral 
Interest accrued, Pre 


United Stategand ees +t“ 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3jst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist... 1889..... — 21 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
APR BT ovis. PES 98 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standar@)..... "$793,045 51 51 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: licy, and 
paaranteed by the Massachussetts Non Forfeiture 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
3. W. ANDERSON, Gen, As’t. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
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1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correg 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. , 
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THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain forthe same money from any of the old 


Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and ~ - t of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. 
Send for Prospectus or call in persun. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 
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4. WAP KiGat. 7 Secretary. 
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* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
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this plan than on aay plan ever betore offered, and 
= 7 eons is soe wie most Ley and equitable con- 


consistent with recognized b ciples 
"TH E MARKED SUCUESS already achieved by this 
planshows that it fills a want long felt by the insar- 


GENTS, Goctatag te represent the Com. 
y, are invited to address J. 53. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of "agencies. at t Home Office. 
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MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
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Old and Young. 


THE PHANTOM GONDOLIER. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





In Venice of the Doge’s times, 
When Carnival was constant king, 
When gallant nobles coupled rhymes 
And did their own gay ministreling, 
There lived a gondolier whose grace 
Was like a charm we dream to see 
In some remote, ethereal piace, 
In some celestial Italy. 


His oar had life; it swayed, it swept; 
It dipped as dips the bird in air. 

Upon his olive face there slept 
Asunny look that made it fair. 

And what a wondrous voice he had ! 
When on the airits notes were borne, 

The happy heard and grew more glad, 
And Sorrow’s self forgot to mourn. 


Rare bjiss was his one little hour; 
A lovely princess deigned to throw 

A rose-bud from her latticed bower 
At twilight as he passed below. 

And with the flower she flashed a smile 
That was to him a ray of light 

Swift shot from some angelicisle 
Adown the drowning dusk of night. 


Impassioned songs to her he sung 
When starry splendors filled the sky, 
Till Scandal stirred its venom tongue, 
And fired a lover’s jealousy. 
A ruthless arbiter of fate, 
The vengeful noble lingerednear, , 
Andat the palace postern gate 
He slew the daring gondolier. 


And since that midnight hour of dread 
In lawless medieval days, 
A spectral gondola has sped 
Down Venice’s winding water-ways: 
A graceful phantom plies the oar 
And hurries on asifin fear; 
A bodeful terror runs before 
Where hastes the ghostly goniolier. 


Beheld but for a fleeting breath, 
Then suddenly the wraith is gone 
With one switt shudder, as when death 
Steals in across the chill of dawn. 
Who seesthis phantom form may know 
Toat murder walks again abroad, 
And that another face of wo 
Is staring dumbly up to God. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


“JOHN BETHUNE’S WILL ” 











A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





Part II. 


THE village of Bowley St. Mary’s—so 
called to distinguish it from Great Bow- 
ley, and Bowley under the hill, and owing 
its distinctive title to the fact of there 
having been a convent dedicated to the 
Virgin in days of yore—is situated in 
one of the loveliest parts of Devonshire, 
twelve miles from Exeter and twelve 
from Tiverton. It is in the very heart of 
the Doone country; and when those 
worthy robbers whom Mr. Blackmore has 
immortalized in his fine novel, rode gayly 
over Exmoor, seeking whom they might 
devour, it often chanced that they de- 
voured the belongings of the Bowley 
farmers, so that their memory still re- 
mains, anything but sweet in the nostrils 
of the natives. Anold man living there 
told me that in the far-away time when 
he was young ‘‘ the Doones” were the 
bogies his nurse used to frighten him with 
when he was more than ordinarily 
naughty. Many a night, he said, after a 
day of transgression he lay shaking in 
bed listening for the footsteps of bad Sir 
Ensor coming on his big black horse to 
carry him away. 

“Even now in the last years of this un- 
romantic nineteenth century, when the 
railroads run from John o’Groat’s to Land’s 
End, Bowley is a remote and lonely spot; it 
is just on the edge of the great wild waste 
of Exmoor, and a carrier’s cart is the only 
public means of communication with the 
outer world. 

The Brandroms knowing nothing of the 
place they were going to beyond its name, 

had not bespoken a carriage to meet them 
at Tiverton, and they had to avail them- 
selves of this cart, which jolted them 
slowly to their destination through inter- 
minable Devonshire lanes, bordered by 
high hedges all tangled over with honey- 


uriant undergrowth of fern and trailing 
plants; lanes so cool and shady that the 
deep red soil never becomes thoroughly 
dry; in the hottest days small puddles 
linger in the cart-ruts. That red soil was 
a delight to Lawrence, and Gerty, who di- 
rectly she had set foot in the county de- 
clared she felt at home and in touch with 
all its traditions, reminded him that Devon 
folks pride themselves on their ‘* red soil, 
red cattle and red rocks.” At last, when 
the evening shadows were growing long, 
they arrived at Bowley, a cluster of low 
white cottages with thatched roofs, from 
which thin wreaths of smoke curled up; 
here and there was a slightly more pre- 
tentious habitation, and over one door 
were painted the words ‘‘Post-office, and 
General Shop.” Next to this important cen- 
ter was the ‘‘ Lamb and Flag,” where they 
were to stay. 
A very primitive inn was the ‘+ Lamb 
and Flag.” The little parlor onthe opposite 
side to the tap-room was furnished with the 
stiffest mahogany and horse-hair chairs, 
there was no carpet on the floor, which 
was scrubbed and sanded. The only at- 
tempts at ornament were some old-fashion- 
ed colored prints illustrative of fox-hunt- 
ing aud an immense bouquet of cottage 
flowers on the table. Everythivg was 
clean, however, and had a sweet, country 
smell. The bedroom was more inviting 
than the parlor; it was very large, as it 
needs must have been to accommodat. the 
immense four-post bed which stood in the 
middie. Through the latticed windows 
came the sound of brooks gurgling over 
big stones. 
The first morning after their arrival, 
Gerty and Lawrence started off to see 
Beechen Hall; they found it after about 
twenty minutes’ walking; it lay back a 
hundred yards or so from the road, with 
a broad carriage drive and a sweep of 
shaven turf before the door; it was a fine 
old building of warm, red brick, with 
gabled ends and tall Elizabethan chim- 
nies. On either side lay the well-wooded 
fields, looking, as Gerty pathetically re- 
marked, ‘‘ almost like a park.” Inthe 
fields were grazing some smoke-colored 
Alderney cows, the whole place looked 
tranquilly happy, and suggestive of pros- 
perity, peace and plenty, which, to our 
poor travel-tired Bohemians, with their 
recollections of hot, dusty Paris, and the 
incessant struggle there to exist was 
peculiarly alluring. They had no very 
definite idea as to how they were to wrest 
this property from the hands of the alien 
who had stepped into it; their plan for 
the present was to obtain as much infor- 
mation as possible about her, see if they 
could not detect something suspicious in 
her antecedents, and then ‘‘ see.” They 
determined to proceed very cautiously, 
gathering a fact here, an anecdote there, 
until they should have at least established 
the possibility of a destroyed will; then 
they would confide the whole matter to 
some competent lawyer. They were ten 
days at Bowley without even seeing Mrs. 
Bethune, which they felt to be a disad- 
vantage. Still she must show herself 
sooner or later. It could not rain every 
Sunday; she would appear in church in 
the great square pew in the chancel, un- 
derneath the window where the Bethune 
arms were emblazoned, quartered with so 
many others that Gerty had to renounce 
all hopes of deciphering them—as for Law- 
rence, being an Ameriean, his heraldic 
educatiou bad been neglected. 
After all the ‘‘Lamb and Flag” was a 
good place for picking up gossip and scraps 
of useful knowledge. 
hostess, a fat and garrulous woman, could 
be set talking with little persuasion. They 
would beguile her into the parlor on 
warm evenings, and, putting her into the 
arm-chair by the window, start her on 
local celebrities, Sir Arthur Aird, Lord 
Coniston, the Duke of Aigburth, she passed 
them all in review, telling much of their 
family histories, who they had married, 
even into the third and fourth generation, 
and what scandal said of them. One 
evening when she was more than usually 
talkative, she let slip the name of Bethune, 
and Lawrence seeing his opportunity at 
once followed it up with a question: 
** Let me see—Bethune—where did you 





suckle, dogrose and clematis, with a lux- 





Mrs. Gregory, the | 


‘* Nowheres, as I’m aware of, sir. I 
don’t know as I’ve mentioned them he- 
fore, but Beechen Hall is where they live, 
if live they can be said to do when there’s 
none of them left.” 
‘* The family is extinct then ?” 
“Tt is, sir, and it ain’t.' Ah! there’s 
many queer stories about that place, there 
is. It belonged to Mr. Bethune—Squire 
Bethune they used to call him, not that 
he was rightly a squire, as far as I can 
make it out, being a London man him- 
self, and made his money in some kind of 
broking, so I’m told, yet come of good old 
stock he did, and his grandfather always 
lived at Beechen, but it was sold to Mr. 
Darrell when he married into the county, 
as it were, Sir Arthur Aird’s sister. She 
was his wife, and as fine a looking couple 
as ever you see.” 
‘*That was before Mr. Bethune’s time, I 
suppose,” gently suggested Gerty, trying 
to lead the landlady’s vagrant tongue 
back to the point of interest. 
‘Yes, mum, it was. As I was saying, 
Mr. Darrell he bought the place from Mr. 
Bethune, old Mr. Bethune, you under- 
stand, when Mr. John wasn’t no more 
than a infant, and when voung Mr. Dar- 
rell’s wife died, he grew to hate it Jike, 
and he made up his mind to sell it, when 
who should turn up but Mr. John Be- 
thune (a growed man, and past the prime 
then, you will understand), and bought it 
he did just as it stood; and after all he 
had a right toit, for it was full of the pic- 
ters and so on of his forebears.” 
‘** He had a large family, I suppose.” 
‘* Law bless you, sir, neither chick nor 
child ; quite the old bachelor he was; a 
surly kind of gentleman too, and kept 
himself to himself. He never lost his Lon- 
don ways, but was always flying off by 
train, and he never hunted or shot, like 
the other gentry, not but what he had his 
points—his tenants never complained, 
and he subscribed handsome to all the 
charities. There was a-many followed 
him when he died, tho happen that was a 
good deal out of respect for the old name; 
there were Bethunes of Beechen before 
the Darrells were heard of in these 
parts. 
***Bethune, Carew, and Copplestone, 
When William came were found at home,’ 
the rhyme says, you know, referring to 
our William the Conqueror, as you may 
have heard on.” 

‘* And as Mr. Bethune left no children, 
Mrs. Gregory, who did the estate go to?” 

‘*To his wife, sir; for wife he had; and 
we were much astonished when he got 
married.” 

Gerty moved uneasily in her chair and 
Lawrence bent forward; this was becom- 
ing ihteresting. 

** Yes,” went on Mrs. Gregory, “ they 
got married a matter of three years ago. 
He went up to London one fine day, and 
he comes back a month or so later with a 
lady on hisarm. ‘This is your mistress, 
my wife,’ says he to Mrs, Oates, the 
housekeeper, a decent body who had 
served him faithful for thirty years. She 
came and told me about it in my very 
kitchen. ‘Mrs. Gregory,’ says she, ‘ you 
might have knocked me down with a 
feather; but I hope I knows my duty, and 
**T bid you welcome, madam,” saysI, ‘‘tho 
you have took us by surprise.” 
went right out, that poor thing did, and 
had ’stericks in the servants’ hall,’” 

‘* Was Mrs. Bethune a young lady ?” 


and not young at that. 


able. 


was told me the Squire was breaking up 


comes in for a glass of cider, and ‘ Mrs 





say they lived?” he asked. 


And she 


‘*No, sir, she was not; old enough to 
know better, says I. Fifty-five, if a day, 
Well, the gentry 
they were a little shy like; perhaps they 
felt they had not been treated fair, for if 
the Squire wanted to marry there was 
more than one among them would have 
had him, so there was little or no visiting 
done with the new lady. Mrs. Oates, she 
couldn’t stand any one over her, so she 
left; she’d saved a good bit of money 
and she lives in the village quite comfort- 
The other servants mostly went 
after her and a new set was took on. 
Evans, the gard’ner, he stayed, and he it 


A year ago last Christmas it was, he 


Gregory,’ he says, ‘our old gentleman is 
a-going fast’; and so it was; poor man, he 


—=—=— 
weak in his head. Mrs, Bethune, she 
never left him night nor day, and then 
about three weeks after the new year he 
died. Everything was left to the widow 
for there was no ’tail on the place, J om 
told tho there used to be a talk once of hig 
brother having left a child, so that’s how 
Beechen Hall came to be Madame Be. 
thune’s property. 

** You see, Lawrence—you see!” crid 
Gerty, when they were alone, “ it ig just 
as I said; she did work on his mind, He 
made that will when he was imbecile.” 
‘So it seems. Well, now, we must get 
hold of Mrs, Oates and pump her, and 
any other people who are likely to know 
anything about your uncle.” 

In due time Mrs. Oates was interviewed, 
She had to be approached warily; but 
once placed on a friendly footing she 
opened her lips freely and told all she 
knew. It was evident she had little loye 
for Mrs. Bethune, and many dark sugges. 
tions fell from her. 

From one and another a chain of eyi- 
dence was linked together. Lawrence 
now thought the time had come to take 
a lawyer into his confidence, so he went 
up to London and laid the case before a 
well-known practitioner. This gentle- 
man’s opinion was that they had enough 
to goon to justify their commencing pro- 
ceedings against Mrs. Bethune on the 
ground of having unduly influenced her 
husband in the making of his will, the 
said will being drawn up while he was of 
unsound mind. 

The train was laid; a match only had 
to be applied to it and a mine would ex- 
plode beneath the unsuspecting feet of 
Mrs, Bethune. Lawrence held the match 
in his hand (figuratively speaking) one 
July evening, as he marched about the 
room dictating a letter to Gerty. The 
lawyer was to commence proceedings at 
once. 

Suddenly there came a low tap at the 
door. It opened and a lady entered—a 
tall, thin lady with blue eyes shining be- 
neath her gray hair. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, then walking up to Gerty, she said: 
‘*My dear, I have only just learned 
that you were here or I should have come 
before.” Then noticing their evident sur. 
prise. ‘‘ You do not know who I am,! 
see. Iam your aunt, your uncle John’s 
widow.” 

Lawrence was the first to recover self- 
possession, however. She had become 
aware of their identity; he saw it would 
be worse than useless to deny it, so he 
said, very stiffly: 

‘‘My wife wished to visit the place 
where her family had lived for so many 
generations, but as we had no intention 
of intruding on you we thought it better 
40 drop our final name. My name is 
Edgar Lawrence Brandrom.” 

She looked at him a little doubtfully. 

‘You should have let me know,” she 
said. Then turning to his ‘wife: “Come 
to the window, dear. Yes, you are like 
dear John: the same look about the 
mouth.” Gerty winced. ‘‘ Why déd you 
not answer when I wrote to you the sec- 
ond time? You did not get my letter’ 
Ah! Ithought as much. 1 went to see 
you in Paris, but you had left, They 
showed me the address you had given 
them, at a London hotel; there they said 
your letters were sent to Mr. Talbot, in 
Grey’s Inn Fields. I went to him; he was 
away, but his clerk told me you were 
here! I was so surprised—and pleased. 
Now I have found you, you will come 
home with me, will you not?” 

‘“‘Tam afraid,” answered Gerty, speak- 
ing in a low, embarrassed manner “! 
am afraid we cannot do that. As my hus 
band says, we did not wish to come #& 
your guests at all, simply as stranger 
and I think it will be better for us to ie 
main here. We are very comfortable. 

Mrs. Bethune looked from one to the 
other with a puzzled, searching expre* 
sion. 

“TI see there is something on YoU 
minds,” she said. ‘‘ Your uncle told me all 
about the old quarrel; but you 

would not let that influence you now?” 

‘* That quarrel,”’ said Lawrence, 


brothers strangers. Now that they 








was that ailing he was quite childish and 





catching at a straw, ‘“‘made the #0 — 








both dead, it is impossible to heal it.” 
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Mrs. Bethune was chilled; her well- 
meant offer had met with such a cold re- 
pulse. She rose with much gentle dig- 
nity. ° 

“You must please yourselves, of 
course,” she said. ‘‘I do not wish to 
force my hospitality on you, tho I should 
have been pleased if you could hav2 ac- 
cepted it in the spirit in which it was 
offered. Iwill not detain you any longer. 
[see that you are busy.” 

“Lawrence,” said Gerty, ‘‘ how do you 
feel?” 

«Like Benedict Arnold, or any other 
abominable traitor and spy. How do 
you?” 

“The same. She does not look like an 
adventuress, does she?” 

“Not in the least; but what could have 
induced her to hunt us up in this manner. 
Iwas never so embarrassed in my life. 
Just as we were writing about her, too! 
I tell you what, Gerty, lam sick of this 
underhand nonsense. Let us be honest 
about it and declare war openly. Let us 
write to her now, at once, and tell what 
we think and what we mean to do.” 

“Allright. Iamas tired of it allas 
you are—only instead of writing let us go 
up to the hall and tell her. I feel asif a 
letter would be too slow. Iam longing 
to show ourselves in our true colors.” 

It needed but little further discussion. 
They were young, romantic individuals, 
more prone to do than to think. Half an 
hour later they turned in at the big gates; 
the front door stood open, and the butler 
was crossing the hall as they appeared on 
the steps. Such a fine hall it was; oak- 
paneled, and furnished with old-fashioned 
chintz-covered chairs and settees, great 
jars of flowers standing in the open fire- 
place and on the window-sills. 

“IT think my mistress is in the garden,” 
the servant said. ‘* If you will walk in I 
will tell her.” 

He showed them into a low room, 
where the outside twilight had already 
deepened into dark. He did not see that 
some one was sitting in a distant window; 
some one who had not noticed their en- 
trance. It was Mrs. Bethune, 

Her head was bent on her hands, As 
Gerty made a step toward her, she raised 
it; she was crying, the silent, slow tears 
of age. 

“We came,” began Gerty, falteringly, 
“ because”— 

“Because you changed your minds, 
Oh, my dears, I am so glad! See, I was 
crying. I am such a lonely woman, and 
Ihad thought so much of you. I had set 
my hear: soon having you, that when I 
thought you would not come it grieved 
me dreadfully. But Ican understand; I 
took you by surprise. Now it is all right; 
we are going to be friends. Kiss me, 
dear, and come and sit beside me. You 
must tell me all about yourselves,” 

Something, perhaps the fact that they 
had seen her weeping, seemed to break 
thebarrier between them. They sat down 
by her, feeling themselves drawn by her 
eager sympathy; the sound of her voice, 
the touch of her hand, the look of her 
sweet blue eyes, dispelled, and forever, 
the thoughts they had harbored against 
her, 

“You have received us too kindly,” 
Lawrie said at last, in a desperate kind of 
way. ‘‘We don’t deserve it; we don’t 
come as friends, but as enemies. At 
least, we did come as enemies, but you 
have disarmed us. Gerty, help me to ex- 
plain.” 

They got their confession out, somehow, 
between them; a full, true and particular 
confession, with nothing slurred over or 
slighted. When it was finished, Mrs. 
Bethune, still holding Gerty’s hand, said: 

“ Dears, Iam very sorry for you. You 
must, I think, have been very poor to be 
80—suspicious.” That was the only re- 
Proach she made. By and by she went on: 

“If you had answered my first letter dif- 
ferently, I should have given you the ex- 
Planation you had a right to expect. But 
it was some time before I could make up 
my mind to write again, and when I did, 
Treceived no answer, but by then, I had 
made up my mind not to be so easily dis- 
couraged. 

“I knew that it was only right you 
d hear more about your uncle and 








his death. And now I will tell you howl 
came to be his wife. Years and years ago 
when we were young we loved each other. 
My father was rich, your uncle was poor 
and struggling: that should not have 
made any difference, but it did. I was 
proud, he was hard and unforgiving, and 
we parted. All my life I have been 
learning the worthlessness of money, 
You see it cannot buy love or happiness. 
Only at the end, when I was growing old, 
it brought me comfort—it did one thing 
for me. 


‘* Do you remember when the Northern 


Bank broke, three years ago? He wasone 
of theshareholders. I had something in 
it, only atrifle. Iwas going to see ifI 
could draw it out, and coming down the 
steps I met your uncle. I knew him but 
he did not remember me. I turned to 
look after him and I saw him stagger and 
fall; it was a stroke. My carriage was 
waiting and I took him home. He wasa 
ruined man, at sixty-four stripped of 
every penny he posesssed, and in ill- 
health. Well, there is no need to dwell 
on that part of the story. I had enough, 
more than enough for both, and I was 
alone in the world; father, mother, sis- 
ters, all gone. Think what it was to me 
to find my old love again. I bought this 
place from him privately; it had to be 
sold—every thing he had had to be sold, 
to satisfy the claims. No one was the 
wiser, only one of the business men, and 
so the evening of his days was happy— 
thank God.” 

They cvuld not see Mrs. Bethune’s face 
in this light; but presently she spoke 
again. 

‘*T wanted him to write to you; it would 
have been better for us both to have some- 
thing young to care for, but he would not; 
he was always so determined—pcor John! 
when once he had decided to do this or 
that there wasnomoving him. He might 
have been a happy man with children 
and grandchildren around him but for 
that! And then the night before he died, 
he could not speak, poor soul, but he 
pointed with his hand to a picture of your 
father, taken when he was a little boy, 
which hung opposite his bed. He tried 
to move his lips, and I knew he meant I 
was to find you, and I promised him I 
would, and he understood, for he smiled 
and seemed more at ease; but it was long 
before I found among some old papers, the 
letter you wrote him when you were 
married. Now I have found you, you 
will stay with me, dears, a little while, at 
least?” 

The night had closed in now, the last 
words of her story were spoken in the 
darkness, through the open windows came 
the heavy perfume of the evening prim- 
rose, a great cluster of which stood up 
pale and tall in the dark outside. Ger- 
trude says the odor from those flowers 
always makes her think of that night. 

There was perfect silence for a moment 
after Mrs. Bethune ceased speaking, then 
Gerty, slipping on her knees, hid her face, 
sobbing, in her aunt’s lap. When Law- 
rence tried to say something his voice 
was so husky he had to give up the at- 
tempt. 

The old Hall is bright enough now; for 
when the holidays came to an end, she was 
as loth to part with them as they to go, 
and so they stayed on and on, making it 
their home. Lawrence has the oak-par- 
lor for his study, and in the south wing 
are the nurseries. 


PARIS, FRANCE. ow 
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DEACON VAN WINKLE’S DREAM. 
BY THE REV. GEO. H. HUBBARD. 





DEACON VAN WINKLE was proud of his 
pedigree. He delighted to talk of the 
old Van Winkle family in Holland, and 
pointed with satisfaction to various char- 
acteristics in the children which. he said, 
indicated their Dutch ancestry. Again 
and again in the long winter evenings he 
would take down a well-worn copy of Irv- 
ing’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” and read the story 
of Rip Van Winkle, and none of the 
family ever seemed to tire of hearing it. 

Not long since, however, the deacon 
was seriously startled, not to say grieved, 
by arumor that his famous ancestor had 
found a formidable rival in the person of 





one Julian West, whose story bad just 
been placed before the public. Filled with 
jealousy, not a wicked, worldly jealousy, 
but a mild and righteous jealousy be- 
coming to an orthodox deacon, he deter- 
mined at the first opportunity to purchase 
a copy of ‘** Looking Backward ” to see 
if it was anything more than a weak imi- 
tation of the old story of Rip Van Win- 
kle’s sleep. 

He happened to find it on the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day, and brought it 


| home to read in the evening. 


At the supper-table the conversation 
turned on the plans for the next day. 
Heretofore it had been the custom for the 
Van Winkle family to attend church on 
Thanksgiving Day; for they were some- 
what conservative in their ideas, as be- 
came a family with so long a pedigree. 
This year, however, a revolution seemed 
imminent, The younger members of the 
family pleaded for a change. They 
couldn’t see the use of going to church 
to hear a political or historical sermon. 
There would be only a few there, and the 
service would be dull. Besides they really 
ought to stay at home to prepare for the 
grand family gathering of Van Winkles 
that would be with them to take dinner. 
Finally it was decided that the church 
service should be given up, and the whole 
force of the family should be concen- 
trated on the dinner. 

Immediately after supper the deacon 
sat down to read his new book, and so 
absorbed did he become that, notwith- 
standing sundry admonitions from Mrs. 
Van Winkle, he refused to retire till he 
had finished the very last page. Then, 
hastily closing the book, he went to bed 
and quickly fell asleep. As a result of 
his unusual mental exertion of the evening 
he began to dream. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, but he was 
not in the old house. His surroundings 
were strange. He was ina well-furnished 
parlor, and opposite to him sat a pleasant- 
looking old gentleman, whom he at once 
recognized as Dr, Leete. With as little 
surprise as dreamers usually feel, he real- 
ized that he, too, had dropped into the 
twentieth century, and he determined to 
make some investigations on his own ac- 
count. 

With what seemed quite a natural 
transition from preceding conversation, 
he said: ‘‘ By the way, Doctor, as this is 
Thanksgiving Day, shall we go tochurch, 
as has always been the custom in my 
family ?” 

The doctor looked at him thoughtfully, 
and replied: ‘‘ You speak of something 
that few would understand at thé present 
day. I remember, however, having read 
about it in history. This is one of our 
public holidays; but we do not call it 
Thanksgiving Day, altho it takes the place 
of that ancient festival. We call it Social 
Day. We attribute all the blessings that 
we enjoy not toa mythical being called 
God, but to our refined and perfected 
social system. Hence we devote the day 
to feasting and pleasure in honor of our 
social system.” 

** This is indeed a great change from the 
old idea,” said the deacon. ‘‘ How did it 
come about? Were there not very many 
who protested when the change was 
made ?” 

‘Oh no,” replied Dr. Leete. ‘ The 
change was so gradual that it would be 
hard to say just when it took place. In fact, 
it was but the expression of a gradual de- 
velopment in public thought and feeling. 
{fI mistake not, you yourself saw some 
of the beginnings of the movement. Do 
you not remember how few people used to 
attend church on Thanksgiving Day? 
Half a dozen churches by uniting, could 
not secure as large an audience as would 
be found in any one of the churches on 
the Sabbath. These gatherings grew 
smaller each succeeding year until at 
length they were wholly abandoned. 

«‘ The next step was the inevitable decay 
of the sense of gratitude in the heart. Such 
emotions unexpressed soon cease to exist. 
Allthe while the popular mind was de- 
veloping and men began to see the folly 
of looking for help and blessing to an ex- 
ternal and mysterious power utterly be- 
yond their ken. It gradually dawned 
upon them that the secret of all gcod or 








evil lies in the make-up of society. Given 
a correct social system and all evil will 
disappear as ifby magic. Viewed in its 
true light, sin is atavism, suffering is er- 
ror, and gratitude is superstition, Social 
reforms have saved the world; they have 
regenerated humanity. How foolish then, 
to talk of gratitude to God for these 
things! I see you are somewhat shocked; 
but when you have timeto think it over 
carefully I am sure you will acknowledge 
the present state of things to be the nat- 
ural outcome of the tendencies of your 
own time.” ; 

“Tt seems to me,” said the deacon, 
‘* that religion itself has become a thing of 
the past. 1 see no place for it in the pres- 
ent order of things.” 

**That is a mistake naturally arising 
from the narrow and distorted views in 
which you were educated, if you will 
pardon the adjectives,” replied Dr. Leete. 
‘**Religion has not ceased to exist, On 
the contrary, it has grown broader, more 
practical, more consistent with itself, and 
as a natural consequence it is universally 
accepted. We have noinfidels or skeptics 
now except among those who are recog- 
nized as unworthy members of society. 
In your day skeptics were the result 
of the inconsistencies of your religion. 
You preached one system of truth and 
practiced another. You said a great deal 
about God and his Wurd in your pulpits; 
but expediency was usually the con- 
trolling motive of your life. You seldom 
brought the Bible into direct contact with 
practical affairs. When you urged men 
to keep the Sabbath, it was seldom on the 
ground of sanctity, or because it was 
God’s day. The all-powerful arguments 
were personal profit, physical health, and 
other economic advantages. And even the 
most devout Christians looked for greater 
practical blessings from proposed social 
reforms than from the preaching of the 
Gospel. How many of your ministers, 
for example, gave over the preaching of 
Christianity to become advocates of po- 
litical prohibition, the single tax doc- 
trine, and various other schemes of re- 
form, 

‘** We have merely carried out their ideas 
in amore logical fashion. Dropping the 
purely sentimental ideas of God and spir- 
ituality, we recognize the essence of re- 
ligion in love for mankind and a true de- 
votion to the interests of society.” 

**Can this be the end of that which 
seemed so slight at its beginning?” said 
the deacon. ‘‘The edge of the wedge 
was very thin. Onlyaslight indifference 
to duty, only a little yielding to worldly 
principles, only a trifling lack of faith in 
the power of God; and its result has been 
the dethronement of God from his place 
in the universe.” 

Just at that moment the doctor acci- 
dentally touched an eleciric button con- 
nected with the machinery of the Na- 
tional Orchestra, and the sudden ringing 
of a peal of musical bells gave the deacon 
such a start that he awoke to hear the last 
tones of the breakfast-bell reminding him 
that he had overslept in consequence of 
sitting up so late the previous evening. 

At the breakfast-table he related his 
dream to the family and concluded by 
saying: “I’ve made up my mind to stick 
to the old custom and go to church to- 
day whatever the rest of you do. You 
know,” he added, addressing his wife, 
‘“‘we’ve really more than usual to be 
thankful for this year. Tom and Mary 
were brought out of the fever almost by 
a miracle. AndTI shall not easily for- 
get how providential it was that I missed 
that train that was wrecked. Besides my 
business hag been more prosperous this 
year than ever before.” 

As he spoke of these things the other 
members of the family were reminded of 
numerous unusual blessing enjoyed dur- 
ing the year, and soon the old superstition 
of gratitude got the better of their pro- 
gressive ideas, and they unanimously 
voted that the dinner would taste better 
and the family gathering be all the more 
jolly if they went to church first, 

NoRTON, MAss. 
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AJAX defied the lightning, but he weul 
have made a sorry figure at the end ofa live . 
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TWO GIANTS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


IN a beautiful country, not far away, 

Two giants there are who hold royal sway, 

And rule the people with iron hand, 

And make them bow to the king’s com- 
mand. 

They are terribly strong, as you might sup- 
pose, 

And careless of making friends or foes, 

Determined to do as they choose, for that’s 

The way of colossal autocrats. 

In a lofty castle on top of the hill, 

Dwellsthe high-and-mighty giant I WILL, 

The sound of whose voice is distinctly 
heard 

From Maine to Alaska—upon my word! 

Oh, heis a Boanerges true, 

And many herculean tasks can do, 

And none can match him in strength or 
skill, 

Or change the course of his giant will. 

Is there aught to be done on the mountain 
steep, 

Are there seeds to scatter, or fields to reap, 

Trees to fell, and houses to build, 

Meadows anywhere to be tilled, 

Evils to stop, and wrongs to right, 

Foes unnumbered to put to flight, 

A hero needed to lead the van, 

I WILL is always the foremost man. 

Tho others may choose to neglect their 
work, 

He vever is known his duty to shirk, 

But firm and constant is at his post, 

The giant chief of a conquering host. 


But down at the foot of the hill there 
stands ; 

In the shadowy depth of the forest lands, 

A lofty structure that loomed up quite 
As high as the castle on wind-swept hight. 
Here dwells the giant I Won’T—no doubt 
Well known to the people all round about— 
The ugliest creature that ever you saw— 
Yet among his subjects his word is law. 

Is there anything going on—in fact 

Is there any one needed to promptly act, 

To quell a riot, or take command, 

The giant I Wow’T is never on hand. 

But whatever the issue—good or bad— 

A very determined way he had 

Of making it known to great and small 
That he took no part in the thing at all. 

‘“* Hammer and tongs!’’ he was wont to say; 
**Thunder and Mars! Get out of my way!’ 
(And oh, but his voice was loud and rough!) 
**T tell youl won’t—and that’s enough!”’ 
And so there were fields that remained un- 

tilled, 

Farms neglected and barns unfilled, 

Homes in ruin, and wrecks a score, 

Easily laid at this giant’s door. 

Greater than ruin by fire and sword 

The damage done by the lazy horde 

Who dwell in the castle grim and old, 
Where the giant I Won’T has his mammoth 

hold. 
And in many a tussle throughout the day, 
I WILL and I Won’ their prowess display, 
And tho hard the fight, is there any need 
To tell you which one is sure to succeed? 
For the work ofthe world is done by I 
WILL— 

The giant who lives at the top of the hill, 
Whose face is pleasant to look upon, 

And who’s always found with his armor on. 

New YORK CIty. 
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QUEERQUIRK’S COLLECTION. 


BY J. F. COWAN, 











I’ve looked among the Q’s in the big 
Directory, and there isn’t a sign of such a 
name as ** Queerquirk;” but Johnny Jim- 
son won't giveitup. ‘If it is a dream,” 
he says, “ it’sthe livest dream to be a— 
but, pshaw! didn’t I see it alland hear it 
all ?” : 

I wouldn’t doubt Johnny’s word for 
anything; but then he'll be a very lone- 
some boy in his belief about Queerquirk 
and all that. ‘‘ All that” is the funny 
part of it. 

Barnum was in town that day, and 
Johuny, lam ashamed to tell, had cried 
himself nearly sick over not going after 
he had been promised he should; but 
Father had been called out of town by 

business, and Mother had one of her bad 
sick headaches, and there was no one to 
send with him or take an extra boy along, 
so there was no help for it. 

**T wish there never would beany more 
business!” he vehemently cried from his 
recumbent position on the lounge. 

**I wish there wasn’t never such a thing 
as headache!” was his next, a great deal 
more merciful and less disastrous in gen- 


fensive haircloth just as savagely. Then 
he paused quite a while as if pondering 
his next wish, 
** I wish—I wish—I had a whole men- 
agerie, better’n Barnum’s!” and he fell 
to thinking about what he would have in 
it. It seemed he hadn’t been thinking 
hardly a second, and had got only as far 
as kangaroos, when— 
‘* Three times and out!” a queer voice 
sang into his right ear, the one next the 
wall, 
Johnny looked, but could see nothing, 
except that same old hunter and his dogs 
that he had gazed at, as a part of the fig- 
ures on the wall paper, time and again. 
Did the old man’s eye twinkle, tho? Did 
he really stand out from the paper ? 
**You get your third wish for luck,” 
said the voice again, and sure enough, the 
old man’s eyes did twinkle, and his lips 
moved. Johnny thought he was laugh- 
ing at him, and asked a little severely, 
‘© Who are you?’’ 
** Who, don’t you know? 1'm your wish 
—your third wish. Here we are, sir, the 
greatest known aggregation of living curi- 
osities on tbe face of the civilized earth. 
All your own, sir; private rehearsal, 
strictly. Now what will you see first? 
Your servant, sir, Queerquirk;” and the 
little old man smiled and bowed until 
Johnny felt like laughing in his face. 
‘** Here is a savage specimen of the fero- 
cious and untamable Crosspatch, a crea- 
tare which all the human family have 
justly learned to dread.” 
Johnny looked, and almost jumped up 
when he saw on the wall the oddest fig- 
ure; the face was that of a boy, and really 
reminded him of some one he had seen, 
only it was hideously distorted by 
wrinkles and frowns, and an angry glare 
of the eye. It’s feet looked like mutton 
hams at first, and its hands were lined 
with sharp prickers like thistles. The 
Crosspatch gave one snarl at Johnuy, 
which sounded like ‘‘ Go-way!” 
‘* Not a pleasant fellow,” said the show- 
man. ‘*He’s ‘specially hard on tired 
mothers and baby sisters—tears ’em to 
pieces if they look at him; worse at times, 
when just wakened, or hungry. 
‘* Next we come to the largest known 
member of the Greedy tribe; it”— 
‘** ve seen that somewhere before.” 
** Very likely. On the outside of a new 
spoon or a silver bell, perhaps. Strange 
how all the animal families are related.” 
And for all the world it did look just like 
the reflections Johnny remembered hav- 
ing seen of himself onthe side of his sil- 
ver cup, only half as bad again. Such 
sides and such a stomach, and such 
cheeks and such hands! If a barrel of 
apples had had a bucket of milk set on it, 
and an immense round squash on top of 
that, with a fat potatu for a nose, two 
raw oysters for lips, a sack of candy for 
each pouched-out cheek, maccaroni for 
hair, mince turnovers for ears, celery 
stalks for eye-lashes, lima beans for teeth, 
two hams for hands, strung on meal-sack 
arms and ending in bologna sausage fin- 
gers, with flour-sack legs ending in loaves 
of bread with jelly-roll toes, for feet— 
it would have. been like this figure 
which Johnny could bear to see but once. 
‘‘ Take it away !” hebegged. 
‘*Certainly. Most like what we like 
most, you see; but it isn’t catching, 
needn't be afraid unless—maybe, tho, the 
feathered tribes are more to your fancy. 
This is your own show, you know; speak 
up. 
‘* At a venture, here is the true, imi- 
table Popinjay. He pines away from the 
reflection of his own image and grows 
melancholy if you fail to notice him. 
There aresupposed to be two varieties, the 
Strutter and the Primker; but they are only 
the male and female of the same bird. 
This is a fine Strutter, please examine his 
markings.” 
If Johnny had before suspxcted that 
Mr. Queerquirk was only having fun at 
his expense, he was sure of it now. There 
was a ridiculous long-shanked fowl, clad 
in his own new plaid suit of which he was 
so vain. Yes, that was his own Scotch 
cap, only looking a great deal jauntier 
than he ever wore it, and the corner of the 
handkerchief sticking foppishly out of the 





eral; but he kicked his toes into the inof- 


day. The face, well, if a face could be 
all smile, that was, but such a shallow, 
idiotic smile! and the neck of the hateful 
creature craned from side to side as it 
strutted up and down before him. 

‘** Looking for its favorite food, a very 
light seed called Admiration,” remarked 
the showman. ‘Takes to it very young 
and gets enormously fond of it. See 
what a craw it has,” 

Johnny did see what looked like a lump 
of rubber on its neck. While he looked, 
the thing dressed in his clothes eyed him 
with evident gratification that it was no- 
ticed. The lump began to swell out like 
a toy balloon, bigger and bigger, until 
the Popinjay seemed all craw and ready 
to burst. 

** Tt “ll die!” cried Johnny. 

‘Watch me prick it; all that’s vanity 
and ‘ll run out.” 

** You ugly thing!” he shouted to the 
Popinjay when, all at once, its craw col- 
lapsed, it stuck its tail between its legs 
and looked like a rooster in the rain. 

** Take off my clothes!” screamed John- 
ny. ‘‘I'm going; I won’t see any more, 
You’re insulting.” 

** Not in the least insulted,” said Queer- 
quirk, good-naturedly. ‘‘I never allow 
myself to be. But can’t you really stay? 
We’ve only begun. There’s the Skipper, 
so famous for getting over hard places in 
an easy way, like the elevens in the mul- 
tiplication table, you know, or hard sums 
or tasks, Here’s the famous White Pre- 
varicator. The second year it has spots, 
and after maturing it is known as the 
Ananias. Then you shouldn’t by any 
means miss the Rattlepate, whose head 
weighs only one-thousandth part of the 
weight of his body; the Tattletale, which 
re-echoe3 aloud all that is whispered to— 
really, if you must go, of course you'll 
take this fine collection with you; it’s 
yours.” 

** Of course I won’t!” called back John- 
ny. 

‘* Won't, won, wo, wo-wo, 0, 0, 0-0-0!” 
came back into his ears from the wall, 
like some one laughing at him. 

I hope he kept his word, that’s all. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtcations for thw department showld be ad- 
dressed“ Puazies.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











CONCEALED BIRDS.—Selected. 


1. Is there a glen on your estate, Reg? 
2. He travels day and night; in yale and 
sunshine. 
3. If the baby is asleep, lay her on the bed. 
4. James wanted to go fishing last Fri- 
day. 
5. How can you call Ralph awkward. 
6. With encouragement she would be an 
excellent pianist. 
7. Henry [V of France was a popular king. 
8. The house was flaming on all sides. 
9. Your fine fowis have all gone to roost, 
Richard. 
10. Oh, Fernando, do not frighten my 
birds. 
11. Place the red over the gray to forma 
pleasing contrast. 
12. Fill the pipe with bark of willow. 


HOUR-GLASS. 
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Upper word acrogg: 1. To catch by pur- 
suit. 2. Perfume. 3. Anaccount. 4. Guided. 
5. A consonant 6. Mineral. 7. A charac- 
teristic. 8. Meaning, 9. Shopkeepers. 

The center word a subject of much con- 
troversy at the present time. 

WORD PUZZLE. 


Iam a word of five letters, containing: 
1, an extremity of the body; 2, two numbers; 
3, accent; 4, dispatched; 5, thus; 6, reclined; 
7, a relative; 8, to place; 9, an adverb; 10, a 
negative; 11,to observe; 12, part of the face; 
13, a weight; 14,a kind of dwelling; 15, a 
preposition; 16, a snare; 17, an attack; 18, 
above. 

A. R. T. 
QUEER OLD PUZZLES. 
1. Shoe relations. 
2. 11 furniture. 
3, 4— 





pocket bore his monogram, as plain as 
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SEVEN LETTER DIAMOND. 
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* 
*x* * * 
* e+ ke * 
**e£ eg ke K 
* x ke OK 
* * * 
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1, A consonant; 2, a vessel used in the 
kitchen; 3, that punishes; 4, a water-pipe; 
5, to insult; 6, lighted; 7, a consonant. 
M. 8. H, 
METAMORPHOSES.—Selected, 
. Change Black to White in eight moves, 
. Lead to Gold in three moves. 
Happy to Sorry in eight moves, 
. Hill to Vale in three moves. 
. Bush to Tree in seven moves, 
. Summer to Garden in eleven moves, 
. Seed to Corn in six moves. WIrnsor, 


2 a7 Fen 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 141m, 
FLOWER WEDDING. 
1, Virgin’s Bower; 2, Heath; 3, Beach; 4, 
Poplar; 5, Spruce; 6, Broom; 7, Sunflower: 
8, House-leek; 9, Phlox; 10, Mother-wort; 
11, Lily of the Valley; 12, Rutland Beanty; 
13, London Pride; 14, Touch me not; 15, 
Ragged Robin; 16, Ragged Lady; 17, Boune- 
ing Bet; 18, Maid’s Curls; 19. Mourning 
Bride; 20, My love lies bleeding; 21, Queen 
of the Meadow; 22, Crown Imperial; 23, May 
Weed; 24, Periwinkle; 25, An-emone; 2, 
Jessa-mine; 27, Core-opsis; 28, Rose-mary; 29, 
Lilac; 30, Gold-thread; 31, Maiden hair; 32, 
Princess Feather: 33, Lady’s delight; 34, 
Four-o’clock: 35, Oleander; 36, Aaron’s Rod; 
37, Elderberry: 38, Monk’s hood; 39, Jon- 
quil; 40, Book of Nature; 41, Solomon’s seal; 
42, Pennyroya); 43, Heart’s ease; 44, Jonquil; 
45, Shepherd’s purse; 46, Dandelion; 47, Rye; 
48, Iris; 49, Flag: 50, Trumpet; 51, Canter- 
bury Bells; 52, Tulips; 53, Primrose; 54, 
Rush; 55, Daffodil; 56, Feather-few; 57, 
Burn; 58, Henbane: 59, Balm of Gilead; 60, 
Crocus; 61, Pine; 62,Sea Kale; 63, Timothy- 
grass; 64, Sensitive plant; 65, Crocus; 66, 
Rue; 67, Smart-weed; 68, Golden Rod; 69, 
Honey-suckle; 70, Sweet Peas; 71, Flowering 
Almond; 72, Cocoanut; 73, Pitcher plants, 
74, Tomato; 75, Cauliflower; 76, Cabbage; 
77, Buttercup; 78, Honesty; 79, Nightshades; 
80, Will-low; 81, Sky-rockets; 82, Fire Fly; 
83, Sage; 84, Lettuce; 85, Thyme; 86, Star 
of Bethlehem; 87,Morning glories; 88, Wake 
Robins; 89, Aster; 90, Larkspurs; 91, Fox- 
gloves; 92, Forget-me-not; 93, Cockscomb; 
94, Beet. 
BEHEADING AND CURTAILING. 
1, E-leg-y; 2, j-ewe-1; 3, p-ash-a; 4, s-tea-m; 
5, c-one y; 6, g-rap-e; 7, l-arc-h; 8, s-nip-e; 
9, b lac-k; 10, c-rat-e. 
DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 
EaitT 
O 
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Selections. 
POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM. 


BY JOHN H. BONER, 





HERE lived the soul enchanted 
By melody of song: 

Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
By a demoniac throng; 

Here sang the lips elated; 

Here grief and death were sated; 

Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


Here wintry winds and cheerless 
The dying firelight blew 
While he whose song was peerless 
Dreamed the drear midnight through, 
And from dull embers chilling 
Crept shadows darkly filling 
The silent place, and thrilling 
His fancy as they grew. 


Here with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 

With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood. 

Here in the sobbing showers 

Of dark autumnal hours 

He heard suspected powers 
Shriek through the stormy wood. 


From visions of Apollo 
And of Astarte’s bliss, 
He gazed into tke hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis; 
And tho earth was surrounded 
By Heaven, it still was mounded 
With graves. His soul had sounded 
The dolorous abyss. 


Proud, mad, but not defiant, 

He touched at Heaven and Hell. 
Fate found a raresoul pliant 

And rung her changes well. 
Alternately his lyre, 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Led earth’s most happy choir 

Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old — 
Luting accustomed lays, - 
No harper for new glory, 
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No mendicant for praise, 
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He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were flercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days. 


Here through this lowly portal, 
Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal 
The mortal went and came. 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 
Have cenotaphed his fame. 


—The Century Magazine. 





DID COLUMBUS DISCOVER AMER- 
ICA? 





GEN. DANIEL BUTTERFIELD, who went 
abroad some months ago, was a passenger 
on the steamer *“* Columbia” from Ham- 
burg, which arrived at this port on Fri- 
day. The General’s trip not only has 
been productive of great pleasure to him- 
self, but before long it is likely to redound 
to the direct benefit of that portion of the 
community which is interested in histori- 
cal research. ' 

While in Paris General Butterfield spent 
a good deal of time in delving among the 
old parchments at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and succeeded in bringing to light 
a mass of information regarding the dis- 
covery of America which just now, when 
the country is making elaborate prepara- 
tions to celebrate the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the event, will be of peculiar 
interest. The General talked yesterday 
most entertainingly of what he had seen. 

** My researches at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale,” he said, ‘‘ were unde en to 
satisfy some close friends of mine, as well 
as myself, as to whether there was any 
foundation in fact for the belief that St. 
Brendin, a renowned abbot of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, bad really ever made 
a voyage to sea, and if so, if his voyage 
was made to America. Brendin was the 
oldest son of Fenluga and was born in 
Ireland in the year 484. He was abbot of 
Clonfert and died May 16th, 578, so that 
if he did make a voyage it must have been 
in about the year 515. I found thirteen 
different manuscripts of the eighth and 
ninth centuries at the Bibliothéque, some 
of them in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. There were others in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and in the library at Nuremburg. 

‘*Most of the manuscripts I examined 
were very legibly written, but the abbre- 
viations and methods of writing Latin in 
those days were so different from any- 
thing known to us now that it required 
a great deal of work, and a careful com- 
parison of the various parchments, to get 
the Latin itself clearly written out before 
venturing upon a translation. However, 
my examinations and researches have 
gone far enough to convince me that St. 
Brendin did makea voyage to sea; that 
his ground for the voyage was through 
confessions made to him in his priestly 
capacity, by Barenas, which told of a land 
beyond the seas, the promised land of the 
saints. The matter impressed itself so 
strongly upon St. Brendin that he called 
a council of his brethren. It was decided 
by them to build a ship and make a voy- 
age to this promised land. 

“The manuscripts differ some what as 
to the direction taken, whether it was 
east or west. This variation is probably 
due to the mistakes of the monks who 
wrote out the story after having heard it 
from St. Brendin. But whatever the 
truth of the matter may be, I have deter- 
mined to give our people who are inter- 
ested in such things a chanc2 to study 
the facts for themselves. I have had the 
most ancient of the manuscripts photo- 
graphed, and I intend to place trem, with 
a resumé of what I have learned, in the 
State Library at Albany, under the care 
of the Board of Regents, where they will 
beaccessible to the general public, as I 
feel that this two square acres of fire- 
a surface, the property of the State at. 
arge, and under the care of the State, 
will be the natural receptacle for every 
document, book or object of historical 
value and interest to our State and to 
our country. 

“Many writers have treated of this 
subject, and I do not claim to have made 
a discovery of these manuscripts. I have 
simply made a study of them for my own 
pleasure and the benefit of any one who 
Cares to examine them. In the course of 
the narrative St. Brendin describes hav- 
img seen a volcano and having sailed ina 
sea which looked like milk. It is quite 
possible that Columbus got his first idea 
or his voyage from these very parch- 
ments. Certainly we don’t want to steal 
from him the credit of his discoveries.” 

From Columbus to the proposed expo- 
Stion in his honor was but a step, and 
the Genera] went on to tell of the mar- 
Vels of the Paris show and our chances 
of being able to equal its wonders in 1892. 

The French are a wonderfal race in 
all matters of detail,” he said; ** and one 
could find nothing to criticise in the plan, 
arrangements and methods of their great 
€Xposition, It was a great educator even 

People on this side of the water, as re- 

8 ourowncontinent. The South and 

tral American countries, by placing a 
very fine exhibit of their products and 





manufactures there, have written a letter 
of their progress far more impressive than 
any one could have imagined possible. 
The manver, too, in which Russia stepped 
to the front in the arts—modeling, paint- 
ing, sculpture etc.—probably enlightened 
the visitors sufficiently to have them un- 
derstand that the Russians are not a race 
of barbarians. 

‘*The Belgian and Swiss machinery 
was a marvelous exhibit of itself. In 
fact, one hardly knows where to begin or 
testop. The American art exhibit was a 
source of great pleasure and pride to all 
of us. ' 

‘*There were many inquiries regarding 
our fair in 1892. I was repeatedly asked 
if I thought there would be an exposition. 
and I always took occasion to tell of 
what our people were capable in that di- 
rection if they really took hold of it, 
However, I confess to a feeling of anxie- 
ty after having seen what the French 
have done. I fear that there is hardly 
enough time left to accomplish anything 
to compare with the Paris Exposition.” 

Continuing, General Butterfield spoke 
of his journey into Russia and his sur- 
poe at the rapid strides that its people 

ave made in the arts and in the inven- 
tion of machinery of all kinds, particular- 
ly as applied to the running gear of 
steamships and boats. ‘I saw torpedo 
boats in course of construction for the 
Government,” he said, ‘‘ which are ex- 
pected to attain a maximum speed of 27 
knots. They were 125 to 180 feet in 
length, with ribs of brass and skins of 
steel. They are to be equipped with twin 
screws and triple expansion engines. I 
saw steel screw steamers, 60 feet long, 
drawing only 12 inches of water, which 
would easily make 11 knots an hour. 
They were built under patents in the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. Their propell- 
ers were incased in cylinders to prevent 
fouling witn weeds and scraping on the 
bottom. The vessels are used as Govern- 
ment mail and dispatch boats, and even 
for fishing purposes. This class of boats 
would be of incalculable benefit on our 
small rivers and lakes. 

‘Still another thing which interested 
me very much was the use of petroleum 
as fuel on the Volga River steamboats. I 
am satistied that petroleum, or the resid- 
uum of petroleum, can be used to advan- 
tage us a generator of steam, both on land 
and water. Where it is used there isa 
saving of 40 per cent. in room required, 
36 per cent. in weight, as against coal or 
wood as fuel. I did not detect the slight- 
est smell when it was in use. 

**In Norway I saw the ship of the Vi- 
kings, which had been excavated and set 
up at Christiania. It is of black oak, 
about seventy-five feet long and is 6v0 
yearsold. Its model and lines are well- 
nigh perfect. I +ought and obtained per- 
mission to have a duplicate of it made 
to be brought to New York, and itis my 
purpose to ask some of my friends, wio 
are interested in marine affairs, to join 
with me in defraying the expense, in 
order that it may be placed in the exposi- 
tion, if we have one, and if not, into the 
possession of the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen. I take especial 
interest in this, as I feel confident that 
the day is coming when our country will 
again assume its old position on the seas 
among the maritime nations of the world. 
The lines of this oldship are quite equal 
to anything we construct in these days. 
No North River steamboat or Thousand 
Island rowboat surpasses it in beauty of 
outline and construction,’—New York 
Times, October 28th, 1889. 











Colgate & Co’s 


Sachet Powders 


- 


Paris, 1889. 


GOLD MEDAL 





If you cannot obtain our Powders 
send 25 cents in. stamps to 55 John 
Street, New York, and we will mail you 
a bottle of one of the following odors, 
sufficient to perfume several holiday 
presents: Cashmere Bouquet, Helio- 
trope, Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet and 
White Rose. 


Put up in tightly stoppered 1 oz. 
bottles, which keeps the perfume fresh 











as that of a blooming flower. = 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR EXHIBIT 


NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail, 


Meh. 


I jou insist, your grocer caneget Dreydoppel 

Soap for you. ’Tis absolutely pure. Un- 

equalled for laundry, bathroom, or kitchen. 

The soap for flannels and delicate goods. 

Imparts that peculiar, agreeable sweetness. 

By all means try it; ’tis immense. Home is 
incomplete without it. 


if you can’t get it elsewhere address 


WM. DREYDOPPEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS 


LEWANDO'’S 
FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING EST 


17 TEMPLE PLACER. Boston 
2 WEST 14th ST.,286 FIFTHAVE., 731 
SIXTH AVE,, New York. 

Fancy Dyeing, French Cleansing. 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
WE GUARANTEE TO KEMOVE THE GLOSS 
FROM MEN’S CLOTHING. 

Finest work in the country. Goods sent by mail or ex- 

press. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
mi offices and agencies in all large cities in 
e East. 














DO NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Land, Orange Groves. Transportation tickets, Books. 
Maps. or engage Winter board until you send stamp 
for re alee jon to O. M. CRosBY, 99 Franklin St., 

ew ork, 










O. D. Cook, of Woonsocket, R. 
P s: Dr. Seth Arnolds 








IT 18 INVALUABLE 


to all who would preserve their 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


BRASS AND STEEL FIRE SETS, 
ANDIKRONS, FIRE SCREENS, AND 
FENDERS, COAL HODS, WOOD 
HOLDERS; HEARTH BROOMS 
AND BELLOWS ; AFTERNOON 
TEA KETTLES; COFFEE 
MACHINES, 
&e., &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 








D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH KXFRCISER, 


-room; 
durable, comprehensive. cheap. In- 
rsed physicians, lawyerr, 







: 2° send eres eer 
jar. 4) eng’s; nocharge. Pro te 
Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 Eas 
Ith Street. New \ ork. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


The Remedial Table 

} Water. Uneoualled for 

im Indigestion and Acid- 
[ity of the Stomach, 
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"Cirenlary washes 
like MENT 
& CO., 3% East 224 St.. New oe 

000,000 vices. Vand fans Brrue 
Works. W. ROBIN“ON, 114 Br 


GLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 














The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 


thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 


DESICNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

r4 bys thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of dizestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper 
ties of well-gelected Coc: r. 
breakfast tabies with a tely. flavored 
which ve us Many heavy 
by the is use O a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist ever] tenteecy to disease. Hundreds 





peo ne is a wea io V at 
ttack w r ay 
escape efacal shaft by keeping ourselves well 


fortifi 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gaze 
boiling water or milk. Sold 
by Grocers, labelled thus: 


¢ CO., hi . 
JAMES EPPS & CO | ic Chemists. 
Use it_ for . Soups, 





a - neurished 
tte. e omply with 
only in half-pound tins, 





For improved and 
economic cookery. 


Keeps perfectly in all 
Extract '  |flavor than any other 
stock. 


climates for any 
Oo d 1 
OF MEAT. forty pounds of lean 
o 


ion, England. 
LIEBIG 
Sauces, Made Dishes 
length of time, and 
the value of 


j (Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
ompany S pic or Meat Jelly. 
is cheaper and of finer 

about $7.50. 





Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown, 
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RESTORES EYESIGHT AND HEARING 


POSITIVE CURE FOR HAY- ASTHMA 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA TaD Cone IN THE 
HEAD. WILL LAST A LIFETIME. A CURE FOR 
THE HEAD AND THROAT. 
GIVES IMMED RELIEF. FREE TRIAL AT 
PARLORS, OR SEND 6c. FOR ILLUSTRATED 

: SENT TO ANY PART OF THE 
ORLD BY REGISTERED MAIL ON RECEIPT 


VEXPRESS Ok P- 0. ORD 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 











Battery '° 
convenient 
for 
pocket. 
Sole Proprietors and M ; 
8 5TH AVE., NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 





BUY A 


Steel Edge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


MENEBLY & GOMPARY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
a 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 
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leep, Fr rvous 
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Sensations, &o. ” THE FIRST DOSE WI LGIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
sufferer is earnest! 
ea Wonderful 
taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


ses will work wonders upon the Vital O 
the muscular System; portoring long-lost Complexion; brin, 
appetite, and and arousing BUD OF HE 
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THE WORLD. Full directi 
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+~ Strength. 
g back the keen edge of 
LTH the whole physical energy of the 

n all classes of society, and one of the 
LARGEST SALE 
ions with each Box. 


red only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by Druggists ca 
Sole Agents for the Uni 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 
States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not keep them, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX.‘ 








OULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL O 


Because—It is ae pure, just as it 5 inthe — 


virtues by any process of refining, ner weakened 


t water, glycerin«,etc,, which latter = 
by fe n taste and smell it fs not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable 


Because—!ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 


Because—It f more easily assimilated 
t is more nutritious than othe 





Seo eher Oils. 


Because—Of its perfect Aigestibilicy. aE lim pidit 


Because—This perfect 


O11] costs consumers no more than the my qualities abounding in the stores. 


It is readily obtainabie—all well-stocked Drug Stores ha 
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CU.,, New York, Sole Agents for United States and Canada, 
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WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


of 


ment and color. 
We invite an 





tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 
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Ladies’ 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Certright Metal Rectang Compan 
Metal Tiles and Slates for all kinds of Buildings. 
Best Roofing in the World, Philadelphia. Pa, 






manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVerIng 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 


We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 


inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 
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EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soctety 
tssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
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PROMISE TO PAY. 
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Farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially nterested.| 








OUR SHRUBS AND WHAT TO DO 
WITH THEM. 


BY E. 





P. POWELL. 





I SOMETIMES think that the least good 
sense is used in the planting of shrubs of 
any branch of horticulture. They are set 
here and there and anywhere, without any 
consideration of fitness or purpose. Nowa 
shrub has invariably character, and it is to 
allow it to express itself that we desire it 
near by us. For instance, one may have a 
lilac bush exactly where it is unable to 
serve any useful purpose esthetically, altho 
it is one of the hardest of all shrubs to mis- 
place. Buta lilac is not so much to look 
at as to smell; it is one of the most whole- 
some ozone makers that we have. If near 
the house, it should therefore be so near 
that we can easily and always smell its 
perfume—near a kitchen window or where 
one sits to write and read. Then a group of 
lilacs is always appropriate near a quiet 
path where the family likes to stroll. Un- 
der or near it should be a seat—not too near 
so as to disturb the humming-birds that, 
above all bushes, choose lilacs. I like es- 
pecially when going about or near the barn, 
where one is expected to smell stenches, to 
catch unexpectedly a whiff of lilac; so [ set 
them in nooks about the out-buildings. One 
must not, however, forget that a lilac bush 
is not over beautiful except when in bloom; 
it is therefore desirable to give it a neigh- 
bor that has some attractions later on, at 
least for the eye. I should choose a grape- 
vine, which may be brought up over the 
window and made very beautiful in vine 
and fruit. By all means make the nearest 
shrubs and foliage companionable. A 
grape-viue is always sociable and friendly. 

Our thorn bushes are truly gorgeous 
while in flower; but almost as soon as the 
flowers are gone the foliage blisters and 
mildews andthe bushes are distressingly 
ugly. What shall we do with them ? Plant 
them the other side of your hedges—buck 
side if you so call it and let the tops reach 
up over the hedge with their gay colors, but 
the bushes will become inconspicuous when 
out of bloom. Or set themin the rear of 
other shrubs so that to see their glory one 


must go away from the house and the main - 


walks and get glimpses at a distance. It is 
also possible to deal with such ugly ducks 
by planting at their roots a clematis which 
can grow up later than the blossoming sea- 
son and do no harm climbing about the 
branches till frost. The clematis can be 
pulled up each fall and be allowed to grow 
up each summer. 

The Tartarian honey-suckle is one of the 
best shrubs we have every way. It makes 
a fine single bush, rounded and compact, 
and not easily out of place. Butitis best 
of allin a hedge. Nowdo nothold up your 
handsin protest. I said a hedge and mean 
it. A really good ornamental hedye is un- 
surpassed for beauty, and the bush honey- 
suckle makes the best. Set it where it will 
serve alsoas a screen if you soneed. Thereis 
nothing in the garden that will stand so 
much abuse and come out all right. The 
girl cannot killit with suds or hot water, 
and it looks well all the year. 

Ornamental leaved shrubs do not belong 
where they are generally planted, in con- 
spicuous places, but should be come upon 
around a corner in our walks when the nov- 
elty is fora moment pleasant. Almost none 
of them are really beautiful to be continu- 
ously looked at, and are only to be consid- 
ered as curiosties. The prettiest of all are 
the variegated weigela and the variegated 
althea. Nearly all suc’. shrubs and trees 
appear to be sickly, and are unpleasant 
neighbors. The golden shrubs are often, 
however, an exception. A mass of golden 
spirea is a warm, rich point for the eye at 
anytime. The purple shrubs and shrubby 
trees, like the filbert and beech and barberry, 
are most valuable in the spring, and look 
well about our most private walks or along 
the banks of aswale. Novelties of a strik- 
ing character should not be freely planted. 
They are, however, precisely what nursery 
agents get most often planted anywhere 
and everywhere. 

Shrubs when grouped should be so se 
lected as to present a succession of blossoms 
allsummer. For instance, our Ribes Mis- 
souriensis giving agrand April bloom of 
yellow and very sweet; our Tartarian hon- 
eysuckle for May; our Persian lilac for suc- 
cession; our catalpa, grown shrub form, for 
a center of the group, and to blossom in 








= 
July; and a barberry or euonymois for late 
fall color. I prefer only one bush in 
som atatimein a group. Smaller groups 
and lower growing may be made of our 
Daphne mezereum, our Spirea prunttolia, 
our Weigela variegata,our Deutsia cunata, 
our Hydrangea peninsulata. The latter 
shrub however, is so aggressive and bold 
when well grown, that it should asa Tule 
be grown to a single stalk and given a 
prominent point on the lawns. 

Among our native shrubs the sumac jg 
one of the best either for a single specimen 
or fora clump; it is for its value in the Jat- 
ter form that I especially use it. There are 
few shrubs so fine when allowed to goon 
almost at its own will. Wild plums and 
wild cheries are nearly as good and in blos- 
som are far finer; the sumac surpassing only 
in its red seed buds and in its swarms of 
superb autumn leaves. For single speei- 
mens the sumac should have low rich ground 
and be trained to a straight stem; but if 
you have adistant background of poor soil 
give itup toa fringe of sumac. It will give 
you the glory of September and early Octo. 
ber coloring. A large rockery back of the 
sumac grown cver with Virginia creeper 
will tollow in the way of brilliant color, be- 
ing a little later than the sumac. Ona 
large acreage a remote corner may be thus 
given up to wild growth, always of course, 
subject to uaappreciable control. 

Do not on any account imagine that util. 
ity cannot be combined with beauty. Be- 
cause ashrub or a tree bears fruit is by 
no means a good reason for rejecting it 
from a front cr ornamental lawn. There is 
not a more beautiful bush in the world than 
a finely grown currant, loaded with white 
or red fruit. A dwarf-apple is incompar- 
ably fine when in blossom or loaded with red 
or golden apples. Four-fifths of yourshrubs 
are inferior to a quince bush. Indeed, were 
Ito say what was the finest sight I eversaw, 
I should say my father’s quince garden be- 
fore the borers and some witchery of thecli- 
mate stopped their bearing. There are very 
handsome pear trees, also, grown low and 
filling well the place of shrubs. 

I have seen a large number of the fine 
landscape grounds of America, but I have 
never yet seen anything finer than some of 
the absolutely wild sh:ub cries of Michigan 
and Wisconsin and Missouri. These do not 
dissever the beautiful from the useful. I 
remember some magnificent river bends 
filled with wild plums and pawpaws and a 
single or more overhanging walnut, [never 
could see without envy a wild thorn run 
over with a grape-viue until it formed a 
close, living arbor. The Judas tree often 
filled large tracts in spring followed bya 
proper burden of blue berries along the 
fringe of the tract. The barberries surpass 
all other shrubs for brilliance of color; 
euonymous alone excepted. I imagine we 
have talked more about imitating Nature 
than we have done in that line. Our main 
efforts have been to imitate her defects. 

As a rule, in planting a shrubbery there 
should be a clean, grass lawn sweeping out 
from the front of the house, and the walks 
and drives shouli curve to right and left 
and converge at the street, while along 
these walks and drives should be grouped 
the shrubs and trees. That is, our drives 
and walks should be shaded while the open 
lawn in the middle is unbroken, or nearly 
so. A very choice oak or cheatnut or apple 
may intrude, but shrubbery by no means. 
And nowhere about this lawn should be 
allowed play-grounds or stupid ornaments 
in the way of iron dogs or stags sticking 
their antlers at the same angle into the air 
by the month. 

Play-grounds, seats and tents all belong 
in the shrubberies at the rear or sides. If 
a fountain can be provided, for it has a right 
anywhere, provided it be allowed to be 
natural. A display of marble and iron is 
detestable. Let the water play not too 
grandly, but in proportion to your grounds 
and always among rocks; but clearly 4 
fountain is most in place in a by-part of 
your grounds, well shaded. 

Shrubs, in fine, have a purpose and a fit- 
ness, and can be made to have a serious U2- 
fitness. I have not spoken of evergreeD 
shrubs, altho nearly all evergreens am 
grown in a shrubby form. The mahopias 
are the finest of all. The dwarf arbor- 
vites and hemlocks are elegant for close 
planting, not quite in groups, or at least in 
masses. Always introduce here and there 
the erect arbor-vitz; it is one of the small 
trees, rarely more thana shrub, that cap be 
always used to advantage to break up the 
uniformity of shrubs and the outlives. 
But on no account allow an evergreen tree 
to be sheared in order to keep it small 
enough for your yard; you had better cut 
it out. Our yards all over the country are, 
monstrous with the huge green cones 


carved by shears and supposed to be heawr 
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tiful.. How vastly more beautiful would 
be nothing! 

Country people have every advantage in 
the way of shrubberies without expense. 
Horatio Seymour made much of the com- 

white elder. [tis really a grand bush, 
and given a corner of a rail fence will take 
d care of itself. It is superb in berry as 
well as in flower. But the average rural 
dweller is unhappy until he can have a 
small front lawn graded and leveled like a 
city yard, out of all relations of friendship 
for the surrounding slopes, and has a lawn 
mower to shave and shear all summer. 
Meanwhile the rest of his land may be as 
ly unkempt as a thicket. There is 
ut one rational law foracountry home- 
stead; it should be equally beautiful in 
every corner of it. Plant your shrubs and 
pleasant retreats in the rear as much as in 
front. But I am touching a vast theme 
which must be taken separately. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


THE CULTURE OF MUSHROOMS. 


BY WILBUR F, LAKE, 





No doubt mushrooms would be more ap- 
preciated as a popular food by the American 
people if the idea were not prevalent that the 
conditions for successful culture are diffi- 
cult, and entail a considerable amount of 
close attention. Another drawback to their 
popularity, and which, every grower will 
grant asa fact, is the fear of getting poi- 
soned by the poisonous species in their con- 
sumption. Every one should learn readily 
to distinguish a toadstool from a delicious 
mushroom, and when once a taste is ac- 
quired it does not always take repeated 
trials. Mushrooms readily fill as important 
apiace in our lists of vegetables, if they 
may be called a vegetable, as celery, cab- 
bage or radisb. 

There is no country richer in mushroom 
food, growing of its own accord than ours; 
and could the European people see the prod- 
ucts of many of our clearings during the 
fall rains, they would feast on the rich food 
which is in so many places allowed to go to 
waste, all on account of not being appre- 
ciated, and gather it as well for market, 
making very profitable wages, indeed, were 
they located near the large cities. 

Taking the country people as an average, 
not one in ten appreciates the value of mush- 
rooms as food, while many have never so 
much as tasted asingle way of many in which 
it may be palatably served; yet a consider- 
avle interest is being taken in its culture by 
gardeners and truckers near the cities, and 
soon will spread among all as the merits of 
the food become known together with its 
easy production. 

To the professional grower, the culture of 
mushrooms is a novelty, as there is no ne- 
cessity for light the situation may be that 
of a cellar, out-houses, sheds under green- 
house staging, in subterranean passages, 
etc. The beginner finds another interest, 
and a peculiar one, the idea being that with 
all other cultivated plants and vegetables, 
we have something tangible to start with, 
either seeds, roots, bulbs or cuttings, while 
we have none of these here, so far as can be 
seen by the naked eye, tho we realize, of 
course, and thisis brought intosight by the 
aid of the microscope, that the whitish, 
moldy, spawn contains the germs which, be- 
ing placed in a congenial soil, develops so 
rapidly into the delicious mushroom. 

How THE SPAWN Is FoRMED.—As _pur- 
chased from the seedsmen for planting, the 
spawn comes in bricks. These are made 
very largely as follows: At the time 
of making up the beds, the method of 
which will be given later, some extra ma- 
nhure is prepared in the same manner, 
choosing that which is in best condition, 


heither wet nor dry, placed in a pot not léss 
than six inches in diameter, ramming it 
down very hard with astick. From the 
soil portion of an old bed take a piece of 
spawn as large as an egg for the center of 
each pot. Fill with manure making it 
nearly as firm as before. Now the pot is to 
remain in a dry position in the bed or house 
Without watering until the whole contents 
necome spawn, which will be accomplished 
in the course of six weeks or even sooner it 
conditions are most favorable. This is the 
way amateurs can most successfully make 
their own spawn. I am not familiar with 
the process used by the largest exporters, 
bo it must be somewhat on the same prin- 
e. 

PREPARING THE BED.—For the amateur 
who raises a supply only for home consump- 
lon, there is no better place than the cellar 
in which to make the beds, and there may 
be either portable boxes or stationary beds, 
the latter being preferable if a corner of 
the cellar can be set — for the purpose, 
Suppose a bed be made in a corner of. the 
cellar eight feet long each way from the 
corner, and not less than four feet wide, 
which will be found very convenient for 
Working in. This will yield no doubt, if 
Properly managed, far more mushrooms 
than would be required for one family 
dae 2 Considerable quantity be consume 


Obtain fresh horse droppings day by day 
a8 large quantity as may be commmed and 
mix with them a quantity of fresh, sandy 
from a lot which has not been ma- 
DUred for some time, as there is danger of 
j § spurious fungi from soil which has 


been manured recently. This should be 
put in a pile, and turned thoroughly each 
day until there is enough obtained for the 
whole bed. The object of turning the heap 
each day until enough is obtained is to keep 
it from beating violently. 

It should also be kept under cover or from 
getting wet. As soon as enough is prepared, 
it may go into the beds a thin layer at each 
time, pounding down very firmly with each 
layer until a depth of seven or eight inches 
is reached. Care should be taken not to 
bave it more than this for the mass will 
heat teo violently. and less will not make 
enough heat. In the center of the bed plant 
the bulb of a thermometer at least three 
inches deep. The mass will soon heat and 
usually by three days, will reach its high- 
est point. It is very seldom that it will 
reach one hundred degrees, then decline 
nnd again raise materially, so that when it 
has declined to eighty-five degrees, it will 
be safe to plant the spawn. Break the 
bricks of spawn into pieces about the size 
of an egg, and place into holes about four 
inches deep and ten inches apart, previous- } 
ly made with a sharp stick or cane, again 

covering the spawn so the bed will present 

a level appearance. Let the bed remain 

now for a period of twe weeks by which 

time the spawn will have run through the 

entire bed, as may be seen by lifting up a 

portion and.examining it. The appearance 

of the compost will be full of very fine 

thread-like roots, and will smell like mush- 

rooms do. At this period, the bed should 

be covered evenly with two inches of the 

same sort of loam used in preparing it, 

firmed down moderately with a board or 
back of a spade. and covered with three or 
four inches of hay or straw. A very suc- 
cessful grower on Staten Island covers the 
beds with grass sods ahout two inches 
thick, grass side down instead of the loam 
and straw, firming down very hard. The 
advantages claimed for this system are 
that there are fewer of the small specimens 
which wither before coming to maturity, 
and that the bed continues longer in bear- 
ing than one made after the other way. 

There is another advantage which is plain 
toany one who bas gathered from the other 
style of beds, where a great many of the 
small ones are spoiled in twisting out the 
fully developed, marketable specimens, and 
the loss is considerable, and on the whole 
the bed has a finer appearance, as some of 
the grass is sure to grow and form a sort 
of mulch and the mushrooms showing 
through are much more natural ip appear- 
ance than when covered with hay which 
soon rots. 

A first croo may be looked for in about 
sixteen or eighteen weeks, if the proper<e- 
grees of heat and moisture are given. 

The temperature should not reach above 
sixty degrees and not below forty; an even 
temperature of fifty-five degrees would be 
best if such can he kept. In the average 
cellar no water will be required before the 
first appearance of the mushrooms; but 
should the surface of the bed seem dry, a 
moderate sprinkling should be given with 
water not cold. but as warm as one hundred 
degrees if possible. 

After the first crop bas been gathered, 
which will be about four weeks before its 
completion, the mushrooms not appearing 
all at once. let the bed be covered sparsely 
with fresh loam, firmed down; and as it 
becomes dry. watered gently with warm 
water, which treatment will cause a second 
crop to appear. and not seldom is it. the 
case that it will be much more prolific than 
the first production. 

By experts the economic value of mush- 
room diet is placed second to meat alone; 
and with bread and mushrooms properly 
prepared one may neglect bis butcher dur- 
ing the period of this supply, if so inclined. 
It is useless to attempt to have a supply 
after the month of May, as the natural heat 
is too great for their best growth; and then 
vermio,which trouble them,appear freely at 
this time. 

There are a number of ways of serving 
which are delicious. Roasted by cutting 
the larger ones in small pieces, using the 
small ones whole, put in a dish at the same 
time seasoning to taste with salt, pepper and 
butter. Put in a small amountof water, 
coverand place in a moderate oven for twen- 
ty minutes. The juice of the larger ones 
makesa nice gravy, if freshly made. To broil, 
like oysters, place the tops on a wire gridiron. 
As soon as warm season, then again put over 
the coals. When thoroughly heated through 
they are ready for use with a little more 
seasoning added,if necessary. Serve with 
meat by chopping finely, simmer in water 
for ten minutes with the addition of sea- 
soning, and thicken with flour or ground 
rice; then pour over the meat, covering at 
once. Stewed in cream or milk they make 
a delicious dish. 

For our large cities the supply has never 
exceeded the demand, and but few growers 
will deny the fact that there is considerable 
money made in the supplving of this vege- 
table to the wholesalers, notwithstandip 
the fact that when it reaches the consumers 
hands it is almost invariably at a high 
price. 

The most common mushroom for in-door 
culture is Agaricus campestris, tho there 
ye —_ other varieties now being intro- 

aced. 


PUFFALO, N. Y. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Childrea, she gave them Castoria. 






















the old cathartics be- 
ing too harsh and 
drastic for common 


“Ayer’s Pills are the 
best medicine known 
to me for regulating 
the bowels, and for al! 
diseases caused by a 

. disordered liver and 
stomach.”—Philip Lockwood, Topeka, Kans. 

“IT. have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in need _of 
a safe but effectual cathartic.’””—John M 
Boggs, 807 W. Chestnut st., Louisville, Ky. 

For Sick Headache and Indigestion take 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 


ef Excellent Grain, .Meadow or Timber 





lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
way. 

Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Oommissioner, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 
BEEBE 


Furnaces and Ranges. 











The New Beebe Sot-air Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleaning.—Powerful Heaters. 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 


provement. Send for price-list. 
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prevents baidness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 






exquisitely — 



























Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 





Anelegant dressing 


RisinGSuN 
STOVE POLISH 


For 0 a, 5 in Labor, Clear 
ess, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
0 rietors, Canton, Mass. 





RSE BROS., Prop 








TRAVEL. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


The situation of ae a 

Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
bec S. 38. Co. also d ch highest ciass psssenger 
steamers ove. seventeen days for ta Cruz and 
the principal est India Islands, affording a charm- 
ing tropical trip ata cost of about four dollars per 
day. ‘or all particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS.COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents, 

51 Broadway, New Vork. 


PALESTINE TOUR 


By specially chartered steamer, “Circassia,” sail- 
ing “Feb. 19th, via Azores and Gibralter to Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Central Europe and Great 
Britain. The cheapest and best excursion ever pro- 
jected. Send stamp for pamphlet to 


REV. C. F. THOMAS, D.D., 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


























Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave 
Boston, New Vork 
and Philadelphia 
Dec. 12, 1889; ard Jan 


6,9, and 30, Feb. '0 and 18, and March 6, 10, and 20, 1890. 
A choice of two outward routes and four routes re- 
tursing, with 15 returning parties under special es- 

eturn tickets also good on all trains until 


cars with Pall 
ery ticket entities the holder to visit 
The Raymond (East P; 

Santa Ba: 

















both ways and giving entire freed 
while in Calif a and in returning. 
al Parties will leave the same cities 
Jan. 13 and Feb. 10, for Tours 
y of 2 Days through the South- 
ern States, Mexico and Califor- 
nia; and March 8and 10,for Tours of 47 Days 
through the South and Mexico, omitting California. 
Special trains of Vestibuled Pullman Pal- 
ace cars, with -car, Combination 
ear,etc, Only a limited number of passengers taken. 
The principal cities and points of picturesque and 
a - a tou, OF. ~ a and Califenia; 
sprin ours te Ce 
ales te California, the Pacific Northwest, 
etc., Monday, April 28. > 
send for descriptive circulars, designeting whether 
California or Mexicotours are desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass., 
Chief Office. 257 Broadway (opp. City Halt Park). 
New York. 111 South Ninth St. ae oO 
nenta! Hotel), Philadelphia, Pa 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


nti- 











One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2,00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. : 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are ,our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvel of purity.strepgth 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
any kinds, and cannot be gold In competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
vOuPANY. 1066 Wall st.. N. ¥. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 











770 Broadway, 


(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal AE. the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
ph useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 











Low Estimates 
Careful Service 


garetut service T)QU'S Sey tare et: BOSOM 
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LeBOSQUET 


BROS. WE AT TNG. 


STEAM APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampL let. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER 





This beautiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PARLOR SBT of three 
pieces (for the next 60 days) will be sentto any address on re- 
calgt ef Qh cemts to pay expenses, boxing, packi 
This is done as an advertisement and we sha Texpect — 
oa getting a set to tell their friends who see it where they = 
and torecommend our house to them. This beautiful set consists 


, advertising, 


of one sofa and two chairs. hey are made 

metal frames, beautifully finished and decorated, and uphol- 

stered in the finest manner with beautiful plush (which we fury 

nishin any color desired). To advertise our house, for 60 days, 

we propose to furnish these sets on receipt of 06 cents, 

stamps taken. Nv additional charge for boxing or shipping; or 

om immediate Re attention paid to letters unless they contauy 
EARS, & CQ. Minneapolis, Miya, 





w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW td 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 
@ John St., New York, ano 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Rams, Saree 


nes, Pump Chain 
ures, Irop Yourbe," Yard Yond 
ydranta, Street 
WorkKS FOUNDED 10t 1838. 


them by the niversal’ Dae 
bition 96 Pi 





EB SEEL PENS: 


S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 
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DEXTER BROS. “ , Sole Man 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 


so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 


Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 


Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 
Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 
Package of Stained Boards, with fall informa- 
tion, mailed to to any add address ¢ on application. 


ufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 





TIFFANY & 6O,, 


UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK, 


Have received the following 
awards at the Exposition 
Universelle, at Paris, 1889: 


FOR SILVER WARE. 
THE GRAND PRIZE 


and to the Managing Direc- 
tor of their Manufactures 
of Silver, 


The Decoration of the Legion of Honor, 
FOR JEWELRY 


of Precious Metals, chased, 
carved, enameled, inlaid, 
mounted and fillagreed, set 
with diamonds, pearls 
precious stones, and for 
mond Cutting. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


For Precious and ornament- 
al stones of North Ameriea 
in their natural state and 
cut, showing various forms 
of cutting. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


For collection of Pearls 
with the species of shells in 
which they are found in the 
brooks, rivers and on the 
coasts of North America. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


For Fine Leather goods, 
Pocket Books, Note Books, 
Card, Cigar and Cigarette 
Cases, Porte-folios, Blotters, 
Pads and various articles 
for the library table richly 
mounted with gold and sil- 
ver: Ivory articles for the 
toilet and the library table, 
richly carved and Mounted 
in Gold and Silver, chased, 
etched, enameled and in- 


laid. 

GOLD MEDAL. 
For Copper-Plate Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 

GOLD MEDAL. 


And Five Silver and Five 
Bronze Medals for Collabor- 
ators. 
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EDWIN C.BURT & CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 



















Brooklyn, N.Y. 
_ une genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe bas full 


name stamped op lin- 
ing and sole of éach 





EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 
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The BEST on Wheels. ‘“ Handy" Wagon 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, ye Con- 
cords, Phzetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 52-page ea eatalogue and circular.’ ‘How 
fo purchase direct from themanufacturers,” FREE. 


BRADLEY & CO, sfkeee sks 


£98 Sudbury St., Boston. 


Wich JACKSOw 


& CO. 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION 4 oo R UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT 


)PEN FIREPLACES, 
ANTELS, QRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER @& YEARS. 














Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 


Finé French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Fine Whke Porcelain Dinner ees 100 eces. 





ra Chamber Sets 10 pi eces, oO 
ee “eR Dinner Sets, all colors and ‘acsians.... 12 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc , 
ow prices. 

wLS0 ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE. 


1-17 Cooper tnstitute, New York City 
Orders packed and place1 on caror steamer free oi 
charge. Sent on rece eipt or P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


+ STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINOFIELD, OH10, 
er 110 Liberty &t.. New York 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and V gpiilation we P 9 most Im gover 
Sreciaes. Ls, =e oo NWVe nceb 
ce, 642 ose 2° 9 8, Seth and a Goth 
Streets ear eee Ase in all cases. 
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THE DR. JAEGER's 


SANITARY WOOLEN SISTEM 

827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 
Soo Su Poet: ae 
a Cra Besa Vice 


Heamann Scuarrrer. Eanxgst Bewoxa, 
President; Vice-President 
CASE ONO 
‘ ( Q é> 





Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF )F IMITATIONS! 


We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children 
he genuine sanato; ‘oods ufactured 
under the su r ty 
above-named Company and their authorized agents 
Send for explanatory, descriptive and iilustrated 
CATALOGUE and price list, f free by mail. 
arments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 


__ 827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 





The Most RewiB_e Foon 
| D GES AY For Infants & nec 
00 2) prepared F Pood. adapted 


Pamphietfree. Wooten 
Palmer, 9 on 
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POPE MFG.CO. soston:-- ¢ 


— CKIRLOGIE FREE — NEW YORK- CHICAGO 












FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Councht 
Bluffs and Omaha, connectin 4 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, 

ver, San Francisco, Los agelan 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
+ | arte, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BL BLACK HILLS 
Ae ak ay ioe bles aad 
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